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PREFACE. 


THE regulations of the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STuDIES AT ATHENS provide that ‘there shall be published 
annually a volume of Papers of the School, to be made up 
from the work of the Director and the students during the 
preceding school year.’’ This volume, now issued in tardy 
compliance with the rule, represents portions of the work 
of the first school year, 1882-1883. The publication has 
been delayed by various unavoidable difficulties, among 
which must be mentioned those which have attended the 
preparation and the printing of two collections of Greek 
inscriptions. Even now it has been necessary to post- 
pone the appearance of Dr. Crow’s paper on the Pnyx: 
this, and probably one or two other papers belonging to 
the work of the first school year, will form part of the 
second volume, which, it is hoped, will be published before 
the end of the present year. One paper which will be 
included in the second volume, Dr. Sterrett’s Preliminary 
Report of his journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with his col- 
lection of inscriptions (including those of forty-two Roman 
milestones), has been published already in a separate form. 

The first place in the present volume is given to the 
Inscriptions of Assos, collected in 1881 and 1882 by the 
expedition sent out by the Archeological Institute of 
America. These have been edited by Dr. Sterrett, who 
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went from Athens to Assos for that purpose in April, 1883. 
Although the actual historic gain to be derived from these 
inscriptions may not be great, still it is hoped that the 
glimpse which they give of the life of a quict Greek town 
in Asia Minor, with its Senate and People passing decrees 
as grand as those of Athens, and with its local magnates, 
women as well as men, earning the ‘public gratitude by 
their gifts, will be welcome to all scholars. Grammarians 
will rejoice that the Acolic dialect has been enriched by 
one important verbal form (see page 6). Moreover, this 
publication of the first collection of Greek inscriptions ever 
made by an American expedition in classic lands marks an 
era in our national scholarship. The originals of many of 
the inscriptions of Assos are now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. <A list of these, with the numbers which 
they bear in the catalogue of the Museum, will be found 
on page go. The second paper contains a collection of 
inscriptions copied by Dr. Sterrett and Mr. W. M. Ramsay 
at Tralles in Asia Minor during the summer of 1883, and 
first published by Dr. Sterrett in the JJ/7tthetlunyen of the 
German Archeological Institute at Athens. The present 
paper, however, differs from the article in the Jitthetlungen 
in many important respects, as is explained in various 
editorial notes. A valuable note on the Trallian Olympiads, 
which was kindly sent to the editors by Mr. Ramsay, is 
inserted in this paper (pp. 102-104); and several changes 
have been made in the text of the inscriptions and in the 
commentary, during the absence of Dr. Sterrett in Asia, by 
the advice of Mr. Ramsay, who was associated with Dr. 
Sterrett in copying these inscriptions. 

The three papers which follow were written by Messrs. 
Wheeler, Bevicr, and Fowler, in immediate connection with 
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their work at Athens. The first drafts of these were read 
at meetings of the School; and they were presented to the 
Managing Committee after the end of the year, in their 
present form, as theses, in conformity to the rules of the 
School. These papers will give the friends of the School 
a general idea of the subjects to which our students have 
directed their attention. The last paper in this volume was 
read by the Director at one of the meetings at Athens. 

The editors have generally confined themselves to the 
usual editorial duties of supervision and correcting the 
proofs. As the papers and the commentaries on the inscrip- 
tions were revised after the end of the school year by 
their authors, they alone are responsible for the opinions 
expressed by them and for the manner of presentation. 
Each writer, moreover, has followed his own views in 
expressing Greek proper names in English. An exception 
must be made in the case of the papers on the Trallian 
Inscriptions, as is explained above; and also in that of 
some of the Assos Inscriptions which are now in Boston 
but were inaccessible to Dr. Sterrett at Assos owing to the 
jealousy of the Turkish officials (see page 11). 

The latest circular giving information about the School 
at Athens, issued in January, 1885, will be found at the end 


of this volume. 
Wittiam W. Goopwin, ) . 
Tuomas W. Luptow, § Edktors. 
February, 1885. 
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No. I. 


Boustrophedon inscription on two flutings of a broken proto- 
doric column, in the western Street of Tombs. (See plate.) 


This inscription undoubtedly belongs to the sixth century before 
Christ, though none of the letters that are most important in 
deciding the age, such as =, Y, X, occur in it. It has no special 
epigraphical value in its present mutilated condition, the letters 
APIZTANAPEI(A?) and the ending -KIOZ alone remaining. The 
monument is, however, of importance in the early history of Greek 
architecture, as will be shown in Mr. Clarke's forthcoming Report on 
the Excavations at Assos. 

+ —0oretoo— 


No. IT. 


On a rock just within the city wall, on the south-west. 
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In the rock are hewn two niches for votive offerings, surmounted 
by pediments. Above the niches, upon the inclined upper surface of 
the rock, are the letters |PON. The dotted appearance of the letters 
is due to the manner of working the stone with a coarse dnill, of 
which all the lines, and especially the pediments, bear evidence. The 
archaic character of the inscription is noticeable in the forms of the 
letters. On the right of the niches are the letters AE, in ligature, 
= ATE, which are apparently of later date. 
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No. IIT. 


Found May 0th, 1882, on the Acropolis, north of the temple, 
near the surface of the ground. (See opposite page.) 


The upper part of the slab is well preserved. The end of the 
inscription is broken away, and has never been found. The inscrip- 
tion was published by Professor Frederic D. Allen in the American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. VII., No. 12, p. 463, and was republished 
from that journal by Cauer in the second edition of his Delectus 
inscriptionum Graccarum propter dialectum memorabilium, No. 430, 
p. 285. Greatest height of slab, 0.18: width, 0.29 m. 


[T]a oxeved €oor Sapoora én 
ayopavopw Meyioria Loryevet- 
w: Hpysedysvor yaAKtor TpeEis, 
nplexta evvea, StyoinKa dé. 
[x]a, yxotKes €mrra, Tpiyoa 
[x]dAnva téercapa, npixoor, ad- 
[Ao npltyoor ywvay €xyov: otda- 
[Qua xa|\xiWla-| radavra tpila] 
[ wr ]evrdpydov 
The inscription is interesting chiefly because we learn from this 


and the three following fragments that the language of Assos was the 
Aeolic of Lesbos. It is an inventory of measures, most probably 


_ 


~ 
YA KEYTEAESZSIAAMOSIJAEN!] 
ME OPAMOMA METIS fiw eat ENE] 
> HMIMEAIMNOIXAAK JoiTP EIS= 
HMIEKTAENNEA: AIXOINIKA AE 

A: XOINIKEZEMNTA: TPIXOA 
AA KIATEZZAPA: HMIXOON: AA 
WS OONXANANEXON:I ETA 
MAKI \TAAANTATP} 
ENTAMNAO 


010m. 


Atul Hotdowed aut, 
Wwe 
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belonging to the temple of Athena, near which it was found. Such 
inventories were made by an official at the expiration of his term 
of office, for the use of his successor, and to show officially that 
there had been no maladministration of the goods and chattels of 
the temple during his term. Many such inventories have been found, 
—for instance, those of the property in the Parthenon (see C. Z. G., 
Vol. I., Zadulae Magistratuum,; C. I. A., Vol. 1, pp. 48-78), and 
several lists of articles belonging to the Asklepieion at Athens. ° 

The one letter wanting in Jine 1 is almost certainly T. 

The inscription is of the greatest importance grammatically, be- 
cause it clears up a point hitherto doubtful, to which Professor Allen 
called attention in the American Journal of Philology (above cited). 
Meister, in his Griech. Dial. 1., p. 171, note 2, points out that the 
third person plural of the Aeolic éupe has hitherto had no documen- 
tary voucher. In the inscription of Eresos, as published by Conze 
(Reise auf der Insel Lesbos, p. 35 sqq.), we find the form E2TI as 
the third person plural of gu. For this ETI. Sauppe (Commen- 
fatio de duabus inscriptionibus Lesbiacts, mw Gottinger Programm, 
1871) suggested that ENTI be read, and he was followed by Cauer 
in the first edition of his Delectus inscriptionum Graecarum propler 
dialectum memorabilium, No. 123, and by Bechtel in de inychrift- 
lichen Denkmdler des acolischen Dialekts, iw Bezzenberger’s Bertrage, 
V., p. 138 syq. This conjecture seemed to be but slightly supported 
by the words of Herakleides in Fustathios, 1557, 41: trav 6 atrayv 
Awptéwy kai TO Ppovotat nat voovae Ppovetyre A€yew Kal voevyTe 
dri reprorwpeérwr SyAadi), arep eLapoe Tov y Aeyopera AloAtKa eet olov 
hpovedre: Ere O€ Kai etre drti rot elvis, drep GAs evri Acyera 
Awpior dpot by «cai AiodAtcor. The correctness of dporetry etre, and érrd 
was disputed by Meister, who virtually demands the form E2<=1,* 
which fortunately is established beyond doubt by our inscription. 

Notice the dialectic patronymic Swyéreos, which runs with 


Lwyerys = Sworyerys. 


* Meister, Grieck, Dia’. 1. p. t71, note 2: An die Richtigkeit von opovetri 
edr: ist nicht zu glauben, ¢yri ist bGotisch, wie die yvleich darauf “ dolisch” 
genannten Formen ofeert: piderti.— Nach dem Vorbiide feces Gvlisch eia: anzu- 
nehmen, erscheint bedenklich, da dem Part. Fem. udrewa nicht eloa sondern 
fooa entspricht. Ich treffe desshalb keine Entscheidung. 
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No. IV. 
Fragment found near west ~~ . 
end of Stoa. The left EIA] + ExSohk 
side ts broken away. MAXON TE TA 
Holes were bored as EMA XOMMEN 
marks for cutting the t 2 on ree CAIKEL 
letters. Hetght,0.257; AZEIZ TONAA 
greatest width,o.165m. CA OLAL TOISAEAN 
BS CPTMENO] ZETE 
The inscription is too TAZIAZENEKA 
fragmentary for even prob- AY TOLZLINEIZSOY 
able restoration, the left side ATTEAAATAAE 


being entirely wanting. It EIOIZIErPKERPHN 


p 
probably belongs to the third TAIZEATATAAY 
century before Christ, and ZMPY TAN HION 
A[AETOTASIZEMA 


is interesting solely on ac- 
count of the dialect. No- 
tice datives in -oot, accusa- 
tives in -ows, dvayye\Adru, 
Wadiopna, and the patrony- 
mic ’Avoddketos. 


ETALVETOL 
chs - [Tynr€]uayorv rera- 
[ywévov + + + + + Trrl]esaxon Mev- 
[dvdpw + + + + + -ovTes KaTa Ta 

5 [atra (mwarpia)- + + + Tydreujayov *Avodixer- 
[ov] + + + + + «© + + g@s eis rov Sa- 


[pov evvotas Kat Kadoxa]yafias: Trois 5é av- 
[ayeypappevors (?) Kat teralypévous ote- 


, 3 / Cd 
[ddvors eluragias awveKa 

, A b 
WO 6 5 + © © + + + adrotow eis Ov- 
[oioy + + + + + + djvayyeddarw Se 


‘ [év rots + + Jetourr éy KeBpnv- 
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> o A A Q Q Q > 
[t, érawéoar d€ Trois Suxacj|rais Kara Ta av- 
“ > A 3 “ +) o 
[ra, Kadécar S€ avrois ei]s mpurarvyuoy 
16 [eis Setmvov, dvaypayjar dé 7d Wadiopa 
> > , N 4 > bd ”~ ‘ 
[eis d¥0 oradas Kai riP]évar ey KeBpny pe- 
> a e oN a ‘ 3 ¥ . +] ‘ 9 
[y €is TO ipoy Tov \LOs, Ev Aglow d€ els Tay ar- 
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No. V. 


Fragment found below the agora wall. Rulings for the 
lines are still visible. Greatest length, 0.10 ; greatest height 
to moulding, 0.105 mM. 


Ae Ss 
2 T PATAT_©IRPO 
TAZ BOAAALXKS 
AIA No AlKo Pao cA iP 
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AQ N 


otparayo. IIpo- 
- + + + [ypapparev]s ras Bodd\as xa- 
[i ro Sapw: - + + xKJjai "Avdducos KXeoxpar- 
[eos or -n + + + «70 aldtopa arédwxay k- 
[at]- - + + + + + + dypedpevor Sia M 


ooas €xovor(?) “Agovor 


A restoration is impossible. The inscription is interesting solely 
in a dialectic view. Compare the forms orparayo (see Cauer, 
Delectus inscriptionum Graccarum propter dialectum memorabilium, 
No. 431, P. 277), Tas BoAdAas, “Avodicos, KAcoxpar[eos], dréSwxay, 
dypedpevor (Caner, p. 286: ex vetustissima dialecto Lesbiaca videtur 
servatum esse, cf. Meister, Dial. I. 177:sq.). It has small O and 
two forms of A. 


Professor Allen (American Journal of Philology, 1882, p. 463) 
calls attention to the new name ‘Avoéexos, and Professor Gildersleeve 
adds this note : — 


“‘*Avoducos = "Avagiduxos would be tempting if it were not for the 
oin’Avo. So "AvaxAjs runs with "AvagixAns rather than “AvaxAnros to 
which it is usually referred. ‘Avayopa, the name of one of Sappho’s 
friends (Susdas), has been crowded out by the 'Avaxropia of Maximus 
Tyrius (see Swinburne’s Avacforia), but "Avayépa = 'Avagaydpa would 
have its masculine in "Avagaydpas. ‘Avaxpéwv, if compounded with 
dva, up, would be the only one of its group to be so compounded 
according to Fick (Personennamen, s. 121). BactAodixa, which is 
found C. J. G. 2448, 3, is a fellow to ‘Avagdinn.” 
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No. VI. 


Found at the portal entrance at the end of the agora; a mere 
Sragment. Rulings for the lines are still visible. Length, 
about 0.23 m.; height, 0.17 m. 


ten Ray 


WADA RA 
OIKETANAS SELy 
WEEE ONT 
ATASZKATHK ESN. Or 
EEN AL TOIFAEIX 
KAP Y: n 


roe 


+ lapevos rav 0- 
ns mépmtay map Tw 
» Sdpw Kal fev) Sdylo] 
oixéray "Aooiwy 8- 
5 + + + + Jyrae rédeoy To 
+ ovjrws Kal nretwie 
+ + mjepvar ros Sex 6[ 
+ Jos Kapuo[r: - + wr 


+ Juevos waft - + + + + 
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No. VII. 


Decree found September 5 and 6, 1881, at the eastern end 
of the Stoa plateau, on two fragments of marble. Copied 
by W. C. Lawton. 


This inscription was published in Mr. Clarke’s first Report on the 
Invesigations at Assos, in 1882. ‘The present editor was unable to 
see this or either of the two other long inscriptions published in that 
Report, because they were kept sealed during his stay in Assos by 
order of the Turkish officials, who could not be induced to open 
them for inspection. The following is taken from the introductory 
note of the former editor : — 


“‘This inscription contains a decree, passed by some town whose 
name is lost, giving a crown and a vote of thanks to the town of 
Assos for sending judges to decide certain lawsuits, and giving the 
same distinctions to the judges themselves. The upper part of the 
inscription, with most of the preamble, is lost. Inscription No. 3568 f., 
in Boeckh’s Corpus Jnscript. Graec., Vol. II., p. 1128, contains a 
similar vote of thanks sent by the town of Peltae to Antandros: 
Boeckh assigns this document to the third century B.c.”’ 


The following notes are added in Mr. Clarke’s Report : — 


“ Line 8. AvAnrav 7 mporn ypépa: cf. Aeschines in Cées., § 45, 
KnpirrecOat tots tpaypdois, and the spurious decree in Demosth. Cor., 
§ 118, Atovuciors, Tpaywoots Katvois, with the corrupt expression, 
rpaywoav TH xawp, tbid., § 55. 

“ Line 12, STE®ANON is the stonecutter’s mistake for ETE®ANOI. 

“ Line 13. [33Q must be a mistake for 1303. 

“6 Phonetic spellings, as ri BovAny (1. 15), roy ypapparéa (1.17), 
Bovdry xat (1. 2 3), will be noticed; as also occasional omission of 
I in HI and QI, and careless insertion of I after H and 0.” * 


* The stone is now (June, 1884), in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston; but 
the inscription has been much defaced since it was copied by Mr. Lawton in 1881, 
many words having become illegible. The traces of letters, however, amply 
confirm Dr. Sterrett’s restoration of éreA@dyres in line 23, EMEA@... EX being 
quite certain. In line 31 the form HPH@HZAN (for ppéOnoav), as previously 
published, is not confirmed; the stone has HPE@HZAN. — W. W. G. 


kwon. . Sees.” 


ev 
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MIA - - - «© «© «© 
AHMOSZ%AINHTAITAZKA .~. . 
TOIZKAAOIZ KAIAFAOOISTONANAPOQN 
TAPAPINQNTAIANAPESA=IOITOYAHMOYEIA 
TTAPXOYSZANEYXAPISTIANAEAOXOAITHIBOYAH - 
AHMQIETTHNHZO0AITONAHMONTONASSIQNETTIT - 
El - EXEITTPOSHMASKAIZSTESANOYSGAIAYTONEN TOI: 
TOIZAIONY ZIOISAYAHTQONTHITTPQTHIHMEPAIXPY SQ1ST! 
ANQIETTITQATTOZ TEIAAIAIKAZTAZKAAOYEKALAOOYEKA - 
PAMMATEAETTHNHZOAIAEKAITOYSAIKASTASTOYSTIA 
PAT ENOMENOYZEXEAAONAOHNAT OPOYAATIMONKAEOMOP 
OY KAIZSTEGANQSAIEKATEPONAY TOQNXPYSQISTESANOQNETT - 
ITASEMENAIAAIKAZAITQONAIKONIZSSQKAIAIKAINE TAS 
YZAIATTOTTANTOZTOYBEATIS TOYYTTAPXEINAEAYTO . 
coe ee MBOYAHNKAITONAHIMONTIPQTOISMETATAIE 
PAYTTAPXEINA -.-- QO .- - KAITTPOZENOYSTHSTIOAEQSHMQNST 
PANQIZAIQE - AITOFFP .- - - TEAMEAAT XPONMEAAT XPOYOAAE 
PQISTEPANQIETTITQTTAPASX - 2OAITHNKAOAYTONXPEIANMETA 
TTAZHEOIAOTIMIASTHETEANATTL - AIAZTQNETESANQNTHNETI - 
-+ 2... TTOHZASZOAITOYEAFQNOOET - 2TOYMOYSIKOYINAAEKA 


AZZIOIEIAHEQSINTHNTETQNANAP - - KAAOKAFAOIANKAITHN 
TOYAHMOYEYXAPISTIANAIPEOHNAITTPESBEY TASOITINESASIKO 
MENOITTPOZAYTOYSETTEAO --- ES --- TETHN - OYAHPKAITONA 


MONTOTEYH@#IZMAATIOAQDZOYSINAYTOISKA - - OPANIOYSINTH - 
TETQNANAPQNKAAOKAFAOIANKAITHNEYNOIAN - NEXOMEN 
TTPOS TONAHMONAYTQNKAITTAPAKAAESOYSINAZSIOVEKAITTA 
PAYTOISTTOHZAZOAITHNANALL EAIANTOQNES - EGA 
NONYTTOTOYKATAZTAOHZOMENOYAFQNOOETOY - OY 

MOY 2IKOYAFQNOSTTPONOHSAIAEINAKAITOYHOISMAANA .- - .- 
SHIEISTHAHNAIOINHNKAIANAT EOHTTIAPAY TOIZENTQIE 
THOANESTATQITOTIOITTPESBEYTAIHPEOHSANKAEOMH 
AHZHEIAZATOPOYANA=ATOPASAIONY SI10Y 
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“(By decree of the Senate. Whereas after we had sent an ambas- 
sador to the Assians, our friends and well-wishers, to ask from them 
judges and a clerk, the Assians, who are ever full of forethought 
in matters of justice, have sent us judges, men of noble and good 
character, faithful men with sound judgments, to wit, Echelaos, son 
of Athenagoras, Latimos, son of Kleomorgos, and the clerk, Melan- 
chros, son of Melanchros, who on their arrival in our city have 
judged the sutts equitably and justly with all temperance according 
to the laws and the decrees: — now therefore in order that| the 
people may appear [duly grateful] to noble and good men [and that 
hereafter all who| may come to us who are worthy of the people, 
may know that gratitude is in store for them, be it enacted by 
the senate and the people, that the people of the Assians be thanked 
[for the good-will which] they have for us, and be crowned with a 
golden crown at the ... Dionysia, on the first day of the flute- 
players, inasmuch as they have sent us good and honorable judges, 
together with a clerk ; and further that the judges who came to us, 
Echelaos, son of Athenagoras, and Latimos, son of Kleomorgos, be 
thanked and be crowned each with a golden crown, inasmuch as they 
gave judgment in some of the suits [eguétad/y] and justly, and 
settled others amicably in the best possible manner; and that they 
be the first to have [access fo] the senate and the people after the sac- 
rifices, and that they be proxenoi of our city; further, that the clerk 
Melanchros, son of Melanchros, be crowned with a wreath of leaves, 
inasmuch as he has performed his duties with all zeal ; and that the 
overseers of the musical contest be charged with the proclamation 
of the crowns. And in order that the Assians may be made aware 
of the noble character of these men and of the gratitude of our 
people, be it further enacted that ambassadors be appointed, who 
shall go to them, and, presenting themselves to their senate and 
people, shall deliver to them this decree, and shall make known to 
them the noble character of these men and the good-will which we 
have for their people, and shall invite the Assians to make proclama- 
tion of the crowns in their own city also, through the overseer who 
may be appointed to superintend the musical contest; and that the 
ambassadors further provide that this decree be cut upon a stone 
pillar, and set up in the most conspicuous place in their city. Kleo- 
medes, son of Hegiasagoras, and Anaxagoras, son of Dionysios, were 
appointed ambassadors.” 
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The custom of bringing judges in times of civil dissension from a 
distant but friendly city, to settle disputes and suits whose amicable 
adjustment by the home authorities had been despaired of, seems to 
have been not unknown even in comparatively early times. Herodotus 
(IV. 161; V. 28) speaks of mediators (xarapriorypes) who were 
brought from Paros to Miletos, and from Mantineia to Kyrene, to act 
as umpires. Christ (Sttsungsberichte der kinighchen bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1866, p. 259 ff.) points out that, during 
the hegemony of Athens, the cities and islands which owed allegiance 
to the mistress of the seas had no right of jurisdiction in important 
suits and criminal processes, but had to lay them before Athenian 
courts for judgment. (See also M. H. E. Meier, Die Privatschieds- 
richter und die offentlichen Didteten Athens, so wie die Austrégal- 
gerichte in den griechischen Staaten des Alterthums.) Thus the 
force of habit created in these communities a feeling of dependence 
on others for the settlement of knotty cases, a feeling which outlasted 
the Athenian empire. From the testimony of inscriptions, it is clear 
that it was for the most part the communities belonging to the 
Athenian confederacy which were in the habit of calling upon other 
states for mediating Dikasts, although the practice was by no means 
confined exclusively to these communities. The judges were gener- 
ally chosen from cities so distant that they might be presumed to 
know nothing of the suits upon which they would have to give judg- 
ment, so that they might approach their tasks with impartial and 
unprejudiced minds. Thus Antandros sends judges to the distant 
Peltai (C. J. G., 3568 f.), Iasos in Karia sends to the island of 
Kalymna (C. /. G., 2671), Assos sends to Stratonikeia in Karia (see 
below, No. VIII.). In regard to the time when this custom pre- 
vailed, it is noteworthy that the decrees in honor of Dikasts all belong 
to the period between the fall of the Athenian Confederacy and the 
subjugation of Greece by the Romans. The oldest decree of this 
kind is that of the Kalymnians (C. /. G., 2671); the youngest is that 
of the Adramytteni (C./. G., 2349 4, Addenda), which falls in the 
year 69 or 70 B.c. (cf. Christ, doc. cit.). 

The method of procedure on such occasions may be ascertained 
from Inscriptions VII. and VIII. An ambassador was sent by one 
state to another to request one or more judges and aclerk. After 
the lawsuits had been disposed of to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
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the city which sent the judges and the judges themselves were 
honored by special decrees. At first, simple praise was bestowed 
upon the judge, the clerk, and the city sending them. Afterwards, 
besides crowns of gold, statues and portraits were given, along with 
the right of holding property, of being proxenos, etc. Later on, the 
city (Demos) ceases to participate in the honors, which are heaped 
on the judge and his clerk. The honors conferred on the clerk 
were the same in kind as those of the judge, but less in degree. 
The people of Adramyttion (C. Z. G., 2349 4.) and of Peltai (C.7.G., 
35684.) honor the judge with a crown and a statue, while the clerk 
must be content with a crown and portrait. The proclamation of 
the honors conferred was first made at some festival of the city 
whose suits had been adjudged, whereupon a special ambassador was 
sent to the other city to request a similar proclamation. The official 
decree conferring the honors was then engraved, and set up in a 
temple or some other prominent and frequented place in do¢h cities. 
Frequently the person is named who is to have charge of the erection 
of the stele ; sometimes, too, a certain maximum sum is fixed to 
defray all expenses connected with the proclamation of the honors, 
the crown, and the engraving, and erection of the stele or statues. 
Our inscription belongs probably to the second century before Christ. 
The honors decreed to the judges seem to be genuine, and the 
crowns of gold were probably actually given as decreed. But during 
the Roman period, honors absolutely disproportionate to the services 
rendered were often decreed by cities to individuals. Such honors 
were of course purely formal, a fact which did not prevent them 
from being sought after. Nay, decrees bestowing honors on private 
citizens were sometimes actually bought by ambitious persons, or by 
the kinsmen of a deceased man of wealth. For an example of this, 
see an inscription of Synnada, published by W. M. Ramsay in the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1883, p. 302. 

Assos was said to have been founded by a colony from Mytilene 
or Methymna; we should therefore expect to find the same names at 
Assos that are usual in the island of Lesbos. 

Echelaos, one of the judges, bears the name of the son of 
Penthilos, who founded Mytilene (Plut. Septem Sap. Conv., 20; 
Faus, WV, 2,-1.3 Strad. XIIL, p. 582; Aristot. Fol. V., 10, p. 1311, 
ed. Boruss. Acad.). The name (‘ExéAaos, "ExeéAas, "ExeAos, “ExeAXos) 
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seems to have been popular in Lesbos (cf. Ahrens, Dea/. II., p. 497, 
499; Le Bas, Jnscriphons Grecques et Latines, fasc. V., No. 119). 

One of the tyrants of Mytilene bore the name of Afedanchros, the 
clerk in our inscription (cf. Sfrad. XIII, p. 617; Dog. Laert. I1., 
4,1; Suid. s.v. Tirraxos). 

The name Zatimos is found on acoin of Smyrna (Afionnet IIL, 
203), and Pape conjectures that Aariuos must be restored in Mionnet 
VI., 314, and in C. 7. G., 2138, where Boeckh reads “AAripos. 

Kleomorgos and Hegtasagoras are entirely new names. ‘“Hytaca- 
yopas = ‘Aytacaydpas (also “Aytacaydpas) ; Ionic ‘Hytys, “Hyias, "Hyes 
='Aylas (‘Ayias),”"Ayis. KAeduopyos = KAco + pdpyos : pdpyos, purt- 
fier, from popyvupe = dpopyvupme. 


No. VIII. 


Marble stele found underneath the altar of the Byzantine 
apse which was built upon the foundations of the temple 
in antts at the western end of the agora. (See plate, 


pp. 18, 19.) 


It contains a decree of the town of Stratonikeia, conveying the 
public thanks and a vote of a crown to Assos for sending a judge, of 
the same character as No. VII. The stone was not used as part 
of the pavement, but was thrown ir with the debris to raise the level 
of the floor of the apse. The top is lost with the preamble of the 
decree, which is restored conjecturally below. The width varies from 
0.405 to 0.415 metres; the greatest height is 0.53 m., the smallest 
is 0.47 m. 
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[“ By decree of the Senate. Seeing that the people of Assos have 
been well disposed and friendly to the people of Stratontheia, both in 
Jormer times and now, when the people of Stratoniketa had sent an 
embassy to request them to grant a judge, the people of Assos, being ever 
zealous in the cause of justice, according to the laws) of their country 
[have sent Amynamenos, son of Brestkles,\ who, upon his arrival in 
[Stratoniketa, has striven] to justify by his acts [the choice] of his 
country, [judging the suits which he settled equitadbly,| justly, and 
according to the laws, [## order that| he might appear just to all 
those [for whom he judged |. And in all other matters connected with 
his mission he showed himself during his stay with us worthy of the 
citizens who sent him and of our people as well, inasmuch as he 
preserved the dignity of the country in all respects. And after the 
duties of his mission had been discharged, he sojourned among us 
with all good-will and as was becoming to an honorable and good 
man. Now therefore, in order that the people may appear to be at 
all times mindful of good men by returning becoming thanks, be it 
resolved as follows, with the blessing of Fortune : — 

That the people of Assos receive our thanks and be crowned with 
a golden crown for having sent an honorable and good man, one 
worthy of both the cities. And that the judge Amynamenos, son of 
Bresikles, be thanked, and that the freedom of the city be given to 
him and his descendants, on fair and equal terms with our own 
citizens, and that he be assigned to tribe and deme, and also be 
crowned with a golden crown. And let the directors of the contest 
make proclamation of the crowns, in the musical contest which is 
celebrated in honor of Rome, in the following words: ‘The people 
of Stratonikeia crown the people of Assos and Amynamenos, son of 
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Bresikles, the judge sent to us, with a golden crown, on account of 
their excellence, justice, and good-will towards our people.’ 

“And in order that the Assians also may know the gratitude of our 
people, let an ambassador be chosen, and let the ambassador-elect, 
immediately upon his arrival at Assos, present himself to the senate 
and the assembly of the people, and make known the honors herein 
voted to them, as well as the justice which was meted out by their 
judge, and let him request them, as they are already well-wishers and 
friends of our people, to increase their friendship, knowing that the 
people of Stratonikeia will ever preserve their good-will for the 
Assians. [et him request that the honors be proclaimed at Assos 
also every year at the celebration of the games, and that a prominent 
place be set apart in which a stone stele having this decree engraved 
upon it may be set up. Let the treasurers pay to the ambassador 
who is sent the sum expended upon the stele, which must not exceed 
thirty drachmas, from the public revenues. Pythion, son of Empedion, 
was chosen ambassador.” 


Line 13. EMAN@EAI is the stonecutter’s mistake for EIIAINE- 
Al. 
Line 14. The uncontracted form of yp’'ceos occurs not infrequently 


in Ionic inscriptions, ¢.g., in an inscription of Stratonikeia published 
in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 183. 


Line 16. BpnaxXAetovs. The ending -eouvs of the genitive occurs 
rather frequently as the termination for nouns in -«xAns all along the 
western seaboard of Asia Minor. So at Miletos (C./. G. 2856-57, 
TlacuxAeious), at ‘Teos (C. 7. G. 3089, “AyaBoxXAeiovs ; 3114, Zwor- 
kAeiouvs), at Erythrat (Christ in Srtunysberichte der Kiniel. bayer. 
Akademie, 1866, p. 247, ‘larpoxAcfovs and “IarpoxAyjous), at Smyrna 
(C./. G. 3141, AcovucoxAeious, MevexAeious, “AOnvoxAciovs), and in the 
interior at Aphrodisias (C. /. G. 2747, 2776, ApurroxAeovs). Both 
forms -eovs and -y0vs may be explained from -xAeFous. To com- 
pensate for the digamma the e was cither expanded to e« or length- 
ened to 7. 


Lines 30-31. The form etvoiovs for etvovs is probably a mistake 
of the stonecutter, who no doubt thought at first that he had to carve 
some form of etvoua. 


Line 32. Stratonikeia was founded on the site of the ancient 
Idrias by Antiochos Soter (280 to 261 B.c.) in honor of his wife 
Stratonike ; consequently our inscription must date after that event. 
Both the character of the letters and other considerations that will 
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appear below make it clear that the inscription dates before the year 
84 B.c., the year of the pacification of the Eastern provinces by the 
Romans. 


The name Bpyouxdys (cf. Bpjoos: Conze, Reise auf der Insel 
Lesbos, plate XVII. 1) is the Lesbian and Assian turn given to 
AcovvouxAns.* The Lesbian promontory Bpyooa, a name still to be 
recognized in the modern Bpyood, was the seat of the cult of 
Dionysos, who took from the name of the place the epithet Bonoevs.f 
A variation of the epithet must be recognized in Bpnuayevys, which 
occurs in an inscription of Bpyoord published in the Bulletin de Corr. 
Hell, 1880, pp. 445, 446 (Acoviow Bpyoayevet).{ From Lesbos 
the cult of Acévucos Bonoevs passed over to Smyrna, as is known from 
several inscriptions of that city (C. 7G. 3160, 3161, 3176, 3190). 
It was popular also at Mytilene (see Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1880, 
p- 441) and Methymna (Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 40). 

It was quite natural that Dionysos Breseus should establish himself 
at Assos, for the local cults of the mother country were usually con- 
tinued in the colony. There is no direct evidence to prove the 
existence of this cult at Assos, but certainly the name BpyowxdAys 
of our inscription proves that Avovyvoos Bpyoevs was not unknown 
there. 


* This form occurs occasionally in inscriptions, and once in Pausanias (6. 17. 1). 
Cf. also Hermes, 1870, p. 203. AtovvotoxAss occurs in Athenaios (3. 96d, 1164, 
118@) and in an inscription of Karystos (C. /. G. 21526). The more correct 
form, AtoyvucoxAfjs, although found in inscriptions and in Strabo (14. 649), does 
not seem to have been more in use than the less correct forms. 

+ Meister, Griechische Dialehte, p. 107: “Bpijooa ist aus Fpnia von ptyyvups 
(vgl. ‘Pfy:ov) entstanden, wie der Stamm Fpnx- auch der boeotische Name Bpescl- 
8as (fiir Fonxl8as) zeigt. Die Schreibungen mit einfachem a, Bphon, Bpnoevs, 
Bpioaios u.s. w., erkliren sich durch spater eingetretene Vereinfachung der Gemi- 
nation. Auf diesen Dionysosbeinamen geht auch der lesbische Kurzname Bpjjoos 
Bpfow auf der Inschrift 34, 2, Zurtick.” See Conze, Reise auf d. Ins. Lesbos, 
plate XVII. 1. See also Ahrens de diat. graec., i. p. 34. For the explanations 
of the epithet Bpnoeds by the ancient writers, see Columella, xii. 39. 2; Macrobius, 
Sat. i. 18; Persius, Sat. i. 76. 

t Bpnoayerhs is regularly formed, as the writer in the Bud/efin points out, and 
may be compared with Kpnrayevhs (Kpntoyerfs), an epithet of Zeus (cf. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Pdéa; Eckhel. Doct. Vum. 2. 301¢; C.J. G. 2554), and with Meana- 
yevhs, an epithet of Homer (cf. Pseud. Plut. Vit. Hom. 1. 2; Luc. Demosth. enc. 
9; Procl. Chrest.1; Suid. s.v. “Ounpes). The epithet Bpnoeds was spelled in 
different ways, through the ignorance or carelessness of stonecutters. Thus 
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The fact that the cult of personified Rome is mentioned (in 
line 22) gives a hint, but only a hint, in regard to the date of the 
inscription, for unfortunately the date of the introduction of the wor- 
ship of Dea Roma at Stratonikeia can never be known except by 
inference. But certainly its early introduction was made possible by 
the well-known adulation and servility of the Greeks. 

Rhodes obtained a commercial treaty from Rome in the year 
306-7 B.c., at a time when Carthage was hard pressed by the daring 
invasion of Africa by Agathokles, tyrant of Syracuse.* Both Per- 
gamon and Rhodes early espoused the cause of Rome against Philip 
of Macedonia, and Dea Roma was certainly worshipped at both 
places ; but there is no evidence to show that the cultus was intro- 
duced at a specially early time. | 

With Smyrna and Alabanda the case is different, for positive proof 
exists of the early introduction of the cult at these places. In 
the year 26 a.p. the people of Smyrna boast of the fact that 
they were the first to erect a temple in honor of Dea Roma, and 
state that this temple was built during the consulship of M. Porcius 
Cato (7.¢c. 195 B.c.). At this time Rome was great, it is true, but 
still it was before she had reached the acme of her power, nay, even 
before the destruction of Carthage and the subjugation of the kings 
who ruled in Asia.t ‘This was the year after Greece had been pro- 
claimed free by Flamininus at the celebration of the Isthmian games. 
This fact makes plausible the assumption that the temple was erected 
to Dea Roma in recognition of that event, as well as to take time by 
the forelock by a marked exhibition of friendliness to all-conquering 


alongside of Bpnoeds (C. J. G. 3160, 3161) we tind Bpewets (C. Z. G. 3176, 3190), 
Bpnocaios (Klesych. s.v.), Bpnoatos (Etym. Mag.), Bpioaios (Steph. Byz. and 
Etyin. Mag.); cf. also C. /. G. 2042. 

* Polyb. xxx. 5,6: oftws yap Av mpayyatindy Td woAlreuua tov ‘Podlwy ds 
oxeddy &rn rerrapdxovra pbs trois éxardy Kexowwvnnas 5 Syuos ‘Pwpalors Tey 
exipavertdtwy Kal KardAlotww Epywv obx éxerolnro xpbs abrovs cuupaylay. Droy- 
sen, Diadochen, Drittes Buch, p. 154, says in regard to this: ‘ Polybios handelt 
von diesen Dingen bei Gelegenheit der zweiten rhodischen Gesandschaft des 
Jahres 587 (v. Chr. 167), die Oepelas apxouévns nach Rom kam.” Accordingly, 
167 + 140 = 307. 

t Tac. Ann. 4, 56 seg.- [Smyrnaeos] primos templum urbis Romae statuisse, 
M. Porcio consule, magnis quidem iam populi Romani rebus, nondum tamen ad 
summum elatis, stante adhuc Punica urbe et validis per Asiam regibus. 
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Rome.* In the year 170 B.c. Alabanda, which lies just north of 
Stratonikeia, erected a temple, and instituted yearly games (‘Pwyaca) 
in honor of Dea Roma.t ‘This was no doubt done in commemora- 
tion of the defeat and humiliation of Antiochos III., the Great, and 
of the success of the Roman arms against Perseus of Macedonia. 

It is very probable that the cultus of Dea Roma was introduced at 
Stratonikeia about the same time as at the neighboring Alabanda, so 
that we may safely assign the year 150 B.c. as an approximate date 
for this inscription, a date which is made almost certain by the char- 
acter of the letters. 

Both Amynamenos and Bresikles are new names. Amynamenos 
belonged to the Larichos family (see below, Nos. xlviii-liii). Com- 
pare "Apvvavépos, "Apuvoyayos ; see Fick, Personennamen, p.g. For 
Bresikles see Fick, p. 20. 


* Smyrna was proud of this temple : policy perhaps demanded it. Certainly 
at the time this boast was made (26 A.b.) the coins of Smyrna had a temple on 
the obverse with the legend Ti:Bépios ZeSaords, and on the reverse XeBaorh and 
ZdvnaAnros (see Mionnet, iii. 219, vi. 330, and Eckhel Doct. Num. ii. 547). Coins 
of Smyrna bearing the legend femplum Romae et Augusti are quite common; 
the legend remains the same, but in the temple may be seen the image of the 
emperor during whose reign the coin was struck (Preller, Admische Mythologie, 
776, note 2). 

t Liv. 43.6: Alabandenses templum Urbis Romae se fecisse commemorave- 
runt ludosque anniversarios ei divae instituisse. 
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No. IX. 


Carian wreaths on a Dikast Stele, surmounted by pediment; 
Sound below the Bouleuterion. 


AY, ‘ 


AdvOnv Tpo8ixov 8ixdcavra. 
Modaceis. * Aha BavSeis. 
AdvOys is probably Aa + avOys : see Fick, Personennamen, pp. 50, 154. 
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No. X. 


Dikast Stele found in the Agora. The inscription is 
broken away. 


Below the moulding of the top is the word AITAEQN, and 
below it is a wreath encircling a goat’s head. ‘This is equivalent 
to the coat of arms of the city of Aigaiai, being a play on the word 
alg. Assos seems to have sent a judge to Aigaiai, which city be- 
stowed upon him the honors customary in such cases. 
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No. XI. 


Fragment of gray 
marble, found tn 


the Boulenterton ,; 
the right edge 


is nearly perfect. 
Lines have been 


ruled for the let- 
ters, and are sttll 


PIAIATKAIET 
PIEMAE k 


wtsthle. Greatest 


height, 0.21 m.,; 
greatest width, 


O.115 . 
-TELY 
ovdyn VL 
[rov Sjpov tov ’Aal|oiwy a[plovoal[y] 
[wotvovpevov] + + + + -oulvjras ra duxac- 
[rypia + + + + + + avlaypald]yrw 1od« 


[7d Uydiopa ev “Acalw & Te TOU Aws 
Liepm: 6 dé ailpeBeis adixdpe- 

[vos els "Aocov tmapa]xadeirw avrovs 

[eis didtav: + + + + tlap]ea Kat moww- 
sons [@ av y]pavrar xpovw 
soe es [et]s puttay Kat ér- 
laipeiav - - + + rolindiopa x 

Loe ee ee € Tar: KTa 


[at] auolv] 
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No. XII. 


Found in Byzantine rooms south of the subterranean passage 
below the Bouleuterion. The slab has been broken through 
the centre of the inscription, the right side only being pre- 


served, Length, 0.53 m.; width, 0.20 m. 
=OA 
nl APISTQBAKXQ 
AAIAMTTEAOIAIENTQPOAI 
=IQUAZIAIKAIIFAIA'SEAPIAA 
HKAITTIOANON - A - MATIZMON 
A=IAZ~ THPQNOFAOHKONTA 
TASTTPOZOA Az 
AOISITAAYOMEPHTQTTATI 
AZOISIAEKAITOEDPTQNTTA 
KATANMATEPAMETL1STQ 


apiotw Baxyw 
ai apredou ailé]y ra “Pods 
Naftat Kai "Aptad 
kat | 0alvov 
afia [oralrjipwr dsydoyKovra 
Tas mpocddLlous] as 
ta Svo pépn 


Q 4 A 
Tay parépa Meyorw 


From the character of the letters, the inscription cannot be later 
than 150 B.c. The beginning is gone, and the letters, which are 
small, are often hopelessly worn. This is to be regretted, because, 
judging from the few words which can be made out, the inscription 
seems to have been an important document. 

“‘Podi-, in line 2, probably has nothing to do with the little river 
Rhodios (see Mitthetlungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts in 
Athen, 1881, p. 217 ff.), but must be referred to the island of Rhodes. 


-'-oe@e “Qo: eoe_.s—_-~ 


ere: ar ~~ @ 
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No. XIII. 


found walled into the very late diagonal masonry at the 
north-east corncr of the Poulcuterion. The tuscribed side 


was outwards, but in an enclosed position, unfavorable to 


being read. 


Ok HMOEKAIOINPATMAT 
: TAIONKAIEAPATON TOYSEB 
ATHIN EOTHTOEYTIAT Q 


- hee 


va 


¢— 56° —> 


€ A \ e 4 b e “~ € ~ 
O Sypos Kai of rpayparelvdpevor trap’ nuiv ‘Pwpator] 
Tatov Kaicapa rov tov XeBalarov vidv Kat warTpw- | 
~ 4 9 ~ > 4 9 a 
va THS VEOTHTOS, UTatoly THS Actas, avePnKxar] 


“The people and the Roman merchants established among us 
have erected a statue of Caius Caesar, son of Augustus, Srinceps 
tuventutis, and consul (proconsul) of Asia.” 


The stone is remarkable as being a fadimpsest, so to speak; there 
has been a hasty erasure of earlier letters, leaving a rough surface. 

Dr. Schliemann found a similar inscription at Ilium (//as, p. 
633). 

Caius Caesar and his brother Lucius, sons of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
and Julia, daughter of Augustus, were both adopted by Augustus. 
Caius was appointed princeps tuventutis and consul in the year 5 B.c., 
but this latter appointment was not to take effect for five years. 
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Accordingly he was consul in the year 1 a.p., and his name appears 
in the fasti for that year. As consul he went in the year 1 A.D. to 
Asia, accompanied by his tutor, M. Lollius (grandfather of Lollia 
Paullina), and spent the year 2 A.D. in preparations for war against 
Phraates IV., king of Parthia. He doubtless touched at Assos; but 
whether this is so or not, our inscription certainly dates from the 
year 2 A.D. 

Roman merchants were settled in various places in Greece and 
Asia. Such resident merchants are mentioned in inscriptions of the 
following places : at Prymnessos (Mfittheilungen des Deutschen Archae- 
ologischen Instituts in Athen, 1882, p. 127) ; at Akmonia (C. /. G., 
3874); at Apameia (Le Bas et Waddington, Jnscriptions de [Asie 
Mineure, 746) ; at Erythrai (Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
1880, p. 161) ; at Delos (Bud. de Corr. Hell., 1879, p. 148; C.L.G., 
2285 b, 2286-2288 ; Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1877, p. 284, etc.) ; at Kibyra 
(Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1878, p. 598, No. 5, and p. 599, No. 6) ; at 
Argos (C. 2. Z., 595, 596; Foucart, /nscriptions du Peloponneése, 123, 
124,124a; C./.G., 1137); at Mantineia (Bulletino dell’ Instituto 
adi Corrispondenza Archeologica, 1854, p. 35) ; at Edessa (Foucart, 
Inscriptions, ete., 1345); at Berrhoea (Foucart, J/nscriptions, etc., 
1330a); at Tralleis (Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 3473 C.L.G., 
2927, 2930); at Salamis in Cyprus (Le Bas et Waddington, Asve 
Mineure, 2754); at Mytilene (Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1880, p. 433; 
C.I.L., Tl. 450; Oreli-Henzen, 4111); at Sestos (Bull. de Corr. 
ffell., 1880, p. 516); at Kyzikos (Mitthetlengen, etc., 1881, p. 41, 
—cf. also Revue Arch., XXXII, p. 268; C.1.G., 3689 = C./4.Z., 
III. 372; Hamilton, 315 = C. 1. L., 373); at Pergamon (Die Erge- 
bnisse der Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, 1880-1881, p. 50). To this 
list must now be added Assos, and probably Ilium (C. Z. G., 3598b). 
As a parallel to the Roman xpayparevopevoe in Greece and Asia 
Minor, may be cited the merchants of Egypt and Kition in Cyprus, 
who were resident at the Peiraieus (see Hermes, 1871, p. 352, where 
Kohler says: Die Kier und Aegypter treten in der Inschrift als 
geschlossene Kéirperschaften auf, ahnlich wie in spiteren Inschriften 
adie Italici oder cives Romani qui Argeis, qui Mityleneis negotiantur ; 
see above). See Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1884 (Delos). 
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KAN EKAKO®) 


iH 
¥ 


ON 


a6 


KOYAYT H2QSABNOEATS 


iPS BAAGIRE AWANI 


LA 


ASSOS. 


No. XIV. 


Marble slab from above 
a tomb in the western 
Street of Tombs. 


IL 


‘O Byjpos Kai of wpay- 
patevdpevot wap’ Atv 
‘Popaio. orepavotvow 
Tov THs mddEos Fpwa 
evepyérmy, “EAdvuxov 
*AOnvodédrov, avSpa aya- 
Dov yevopevov Kata Ty 
mokuretay kat Baorred- 
carta é{nxdta Te Kadas 
kai koopiws, mdons dpe- 


THs everev. 


“The people and the Roman 
merchants established among 
us crown, in recognition of 
his perfect virtue, the hero of 

ity, the benefactor Hel- 
son of Athenodotos, 
who has shown his excellence 
in the government of the 
state and as one of our 
hereditary kings, and who 
has lived honorably and dis- 
creetly,”” 
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II. 
‘O Sypos Kai of mpayparevopevor trap’ Huw ‘Papator 
at[e]davovaw [A]oddtay [A] pAnyrdAav elnxviay Karas 
Kat Koopiws mpos talvrlas aueularras) wao[yns dpelrijs 


every kLat cwdpolavvns. 


“The people and the Roman merchants established among us 
crown, in recognition of her perfect virtue and her prudence, Lollia 
Arlegilla, who has lived honorably, discreetly, and blamelessly before 
all men.”’ 


III. (continuation of I1.). 
mv THs ToA[t]ddos "Adevas iépevay Kai vewxdpov. 


“‘ The priestess of Athena Polias, and keeper of her temple.” 


IV. 
[‘EA]A@[ais] “EdXavixou ai(r)y Coca éroinoa 7d 


~ “A \ “~ A 
pynplov navTn Kat Tots yoveouc. 


“I, Hellopis, daughter of Hellanikos, have erected this memorial 
to myself and my parents during my lifetime.” 


These inscriptions are interesting in many respects. Originally 
the slab contained simply two honorary inscriptions of an official 
character, side by side, surrounded by an elaborate moulding. I. oc- 
cupies the left of the panel; II. the mght. The persons honored in 
them were man and wife (see the note to the following inscription). 
Hellanikos belonged to the ancient royal family of Assos. In the 
next inscription (No. XV.) we learn that this family officiated as 
priests of Augustus and Zeus Homonoos, whereas in this inscription 
Lollia Arlegilla is priestess and neokoros of Athene Polias alone. 
Now this seems to indicate that Hellanikos and Lollia Arlegilla lived 
when Rome was still a republic, before the “ Imperial Cultus’? was 
instituted. Had the Imperial Cultus died out or been ignored after 


o- 
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it had once been introdseed at Asses, such neglect would have brought 
down condizn potisament on tne Assians for iaeurta cacrimontaram 
August (sce: Marquardt ’s Citas, po S82, and Now XW. below). 
IT. 5 engraved on the moun imuecitely above IL, to which it 
is siinply an explanatory addition. 

Butar 1. UL. and HD. are thrown ack to a pre-Augustan time. 
how is TV. to be accounted for, SOU bed the style of the inscription 
is such that it probabay mnust te scparatcd from the rest by a long 
period ? 

The facts of the cave may have Deen the folowing. The Hellopis 
of IV. lived at a time when Greek ciiiization at Assos had fallen 
from its high estate. She claims to be the dauzhter of Hellanikos: 
but he can hardly have been the Heilinikos of 1. Hellopis may 
have fonnd the ancient slab contunone the above inscriptions neg- 
lected ; the name of tae man nenercd in one of them happened, 
luckily enough, to be Heianikes, and the thought may have occurred 
to her to make use of the slaboin the tomb which she erected for 
herself and her parents duruig her litcuime. Accordingly she had 
her mscription carved on the mouidins above IT. It is done in a 
rough, carcless way, and in a niscrable language, well in keeping with 
the spirit of the times in which she lived. 

Of her name only two letters are certain, AQ. while AAQ is highly 
probable. ‘The name omav therefore be YAAQNI2. or YAAQTTIS, 
or EAAQNIS. or EAAQTTIS. ‘Vhe preterence must be given to TT 
over No and EAAQTTIZ is more probable than YAAQTTI2. After 
EAAANIKOY the stone certainty ready AYPH. but this is a mistake 
for AYTH.  Atter MNHMION the stone reads HAYTH. which 
stands for EAYTH: the same blunder is to be found in JAdetlungen 
des Deutschen Archieslogschen Invttut’ ins Athen, 1881, p. t24: 
and aiavry occurs in an inscription of Apameia (2adetn de Corres- 
pondance Helenique, 1883. . 307). 
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No. XV. 


Fragments of an inscription previously published, found in 
the Gymnasium. 


r A AIOS#IAETAIPOS* THNETOA NU 


peer me ov es caer ones 2938 2 eens ss een: aero 2 rene ones 43 seem ene om anneren so 


The inscription, so far as it is now recovered, reads : — 


OIEPEYETOYEEBASTOYO 
EOYKAIZAPOSOAEAY .« 
OZKAITTATPIOSBASIAEY 
SKAILEPEYETOYAIOST 
OYOMONQOY KAIFYM 
NAZIAPXOZ - KOINTOSAO 
AAIOS%1AETAIPOSTHN 
=TOANANEOHKENOEQIK 
AISAPIZEBAZTQIKAITQIAH 
10 MQIi- .- -.- . . . KA 

ITOYS 

EXOMENOY 


oO 


‘O tepevs rou YeBacrov @. 
eov Kaioapos, 6 d€ ad[r-] 


“ \ a “ 
os Kat matpios Bacdev- 


bate 
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‘ e “ ~ ‘ 
S Kal LEepevs Tou Avs T- 

6 ov ‘Opovalijov, Kat yup- 
vaciapyos, Kotvros A0d- 
AAwos Pir€rarpos THY 
aotoay avélnxa Jew K- 
aicapt SeBaore Kai to dy- 

10 po e e ° ° . ° Ka- 

A “ 
t TOUS 


EX OLEVOUS 


“The priest of the God Caesar Augustus. himself likewise hereditary 
king, priest of Zeus Homonoos, and gymnasiarch, Quintus Lollius 
Philetairos, has dedicated the Stoa tu the God Caesar Augustus and 
the people.” 


This inscription, as published by Boeckh (C. 7 G., 3569) from 
the early travellers (Hunt, Walpole, Richter, Leake, Raczynski, and 
Fellows), begins with what is really the ninth line, and reads as 


follows : — 
AIZAPIZEBAETQIKAITQIA 


OIEPEYSTOYSEBAZTOYO 
EOYKAISAPOZOAEAY 

OZKAITTATPIOZ BASIAEY . 
= - KAIEPEYETOYAIOST 

OYOMONROY KAITYM 
NAZIAPXOZ0KOINTOZAO 


Waddington (Voevage Arch., No. 1033) rightly puts Boeckh’s firse 
line in the seventh place, and adds the fragments of three other lines 
found by Duthoit in 186s, as follows : — 


OIEPEYETOYEEBASTOYO 
EOYKAIZAPOZOAEAY 
OZ KAITTATPIOZSBASIAEY 
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SKAIEPEYSTOYAIOZT 

5 OYOMONQOYKAIFYM 
NAZIAPXO - KOINTOSAO 
AISAPIZSEBAZ TQKAITQIAH 
MQl espace vide KA 
ITOYS espace vide 
EXOMENOY 


The two lines ‘now unearthed fill the gap between the sixth and 
seventh lines. These are of great importance in restoring the in- 
scription, showing that Quintus Lollius Philetairos, the hereditary 
king, dedicated the Stoa, which was itself brought to light by our 
expedition. 

We are now in possession of three other inscriptions (see Nos. 
XVI.-XVIII.) relating to Quintus Lollius Philetairos or his family. 
The warpios Bacwrev’s is, as Boeckh points out (C. /. G., 3569), the 
lineal descendant of the ancient kings of the Aeolic city of Assos. 
After their deposition they still retained the title of king, along with 
certain rights and privileges, mainly of a priestly nature, which ensured 
to them an honorable position in society.* Among such rights, Strabo 
mentions the presidency of the games, the right to wear the royal 
purple, to carry a oxizwy instead of the oxyrrpov, etc.f 

A similar state of affairs existed at Pergamon.{ At Athens, after 
the abolition of the monarchy, the kingly dignity was replaced by 
that of the Archons, who originally were limited or constitutional 
kings ; the archonship at first was held for life, and was for many 


* Concerning the Bao:Aeds, or rex sacrificulus, in Lesbos and the adjoining 
provinces of Asia Minor, see //ermes, 1878, p. 386: Alitthetlungen des deutschen 
archacologischen Institutes in Athen., 1881, p. 51. 

t Strabo, XIV. pp. 632, 633: Gp&a: 3¢ gnaw “Av8poxdrAoy ris tev "Idvwy dxot- 
xlas, Sorepov rijs AloAuwhs, viby yhoo Ké8pou rov A@nvav Buorréws, yevdoOas 82 
tovroyv "Epécov urlarny. dsidrep 7d Baclreiov trav lévey éxet cvrriival paci, xal 
tri vow of dx Tov yévous dvoud(ovras BactArcis Exovrds tivas Tiuds, wpoedplay re ey 
ayaot xal xoppupay éexlanpoy rot BaciAiKod yédvous, oxlawva dytl oxhwrpou, Kal rd 
iepa ris "EAevowlas Afunrtpos. 

tC. 7. G., 2189: trav éxdvupoy arb BaciAdwy xpvtayntay, on which Boeckh 
(No. 3569) remarks: reges non dynastae illi Attalici sunt, sed urbis regis anti- 
quissimi, ab his igitur ille genus derivabat ideoque creatus etiam prytanis epony- 
mus erat, quod munus Pergami competivisse regum posteris patet. 
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generations hereditary in the family of Medon, the son of the last 
king, Codrus. Even in later times the Second Archon was stil 
called Sarwer's. 

Kyzikos offers a parallel to this family of Assos, of which it may 
not be ont of place to mention the main points.© It seems that 
Antonia, the cldest daughter of the trumvir Mark Antony by his 
second wife, Antunia, was married to the rich Asiarch Pythodoros m 
the year 34.6. Her daughter Pythodoris marned Polemon, king of 
Pontus, and became the mother of Antonia Tryphaena, the queen 
of Kotys. Something similar happened in the ancient royal family of 
Assos. A olla, perhaps connected with the Lollit of Sicily (see 
Cicero, Verr, WL 25: be. 73) or with the A. Lolhus of C. ZZ, 
IIT. 388 (7), wnust have married the rarpws Barwer's of Assos (cf. 
last inseription, of olla Arlegilla and Hellanikos), and the offspring 
of this marrage was (Quintus Lollius, the person mentioned in No. 
XVIIE. as the father of our Quintus Lullius Philetairos. The family 
tree Was presulnably the following : — 


Hellanikos — Lollia Arlegilla. 
| 


(Quintus Lollius. 


Q. Lollins Philetairos — Lollia Antiochis. 


In Kyzikos. the Princess Antonia Tryphaena, before her marriage 
with Kotys, is priestess both of Athena Polias and of Livia-Julia, who, 
in imitation of Athena, is called NeBarry Nexgdopos. In Kyzikos, 
Livia-Julia is ovriaos with Athena Polias, and is in every respect the 
peer of the Olympic Goddess. 

At Assos, we find that Quintus Lollius Philetairos is priest both of 
Zens Vomonoos and of Augustus. This circumstance leads to the 
behef that the God Augustus was associated with Zeus at Assos in 
exactly the same manner as the Goddess Livia-Julia with Athena 


see Millingen in ‘O év KewvarayrivouwdAet ‘EAAnuiads @:A0AoyiKds ZuAAGCyes, 
S72, yp. 23 ft, and the plates at the end of the volume; Curtius in Wonatsherichte 
der Ninighchen prenciahen Akademt der Wissenschaften, 1874, p.7 f.; Momm- 
senin Ephemert Lptgraphica, 1875, pp. 254. 255; Mordtmann in Wittheilungen 
des foutshen arhacleashen Institutes tn Atren, i881, p. 55; Reinach in Bad- 
letin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1882, p. 613. 
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Polias at Kyzikos. The worship of the new Gods who sat on the 
imperial throne, which was a symbol of Roman dominion, seems to 
have been distasteful to the people of Kyzikos; and Augustus, who 
had confirmed them in the privileges granted to the city by Pompey, 
found himself compelled to punish neglect of his cult by depriving 
them for a season of these very privileges. ‘Thus spurred on to good 
works, the Kyzikans began in a surly humor to build a temple to 
Augustus.* But the matter was dropped as soon as Augustus died, 
and thus Kyzikos incurred the displeasure of Tiberius, who punished 
the city on account of incuria caeremontarum Augustt (Tac. Ann. 
IV. 36). The royal family, of which Antonia Tryphaena was a mem- 
ber, espoused the cause of the new Gods, and this lady was especially 
zealous. As a maiden princess (Monatsberichie, as above, inscription 
No. III.) she is priestess of Athena Polias and Livia-Julia during the 
troublous times consequent on the neglect of the new cult; in 
inscription No. IV. she is Queen Dowager, and her exertions to 
establish the Imperial Cultus have been crowned with complete suc- 
cess, for the people of Kyzikos are not only not disinclined to pay 
divine honors to the dead emperor, but they even worship willingly 
the 4ving Caligula as Helios, and his sister Drusilla as véa "Adpodirn. 

We do not know that the Assians were unfriendly to the imperial 
cultus, but the representative of the ancient kings of Assos certainly 
curried favor by supporting it and by himself becoming the priest of 
Augustus. 

This inscription and the three following must be referred to the 
reign of Tiberius, as the Oew Katoaps SeBaorw proves; see also No. 
XVII., and the note on Oeos in No. XXVI. 


* Dio Cass., LVII. 24; Marquardt, Cyzicus, p. 82. 
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No, XVI. 


Dedicatory inscription of Bath; evidently set in the wall; 
Sound in six pieces at different times near the Bath ; marble 
very white. Whole length of slab, 1.20m.,; whole height, 
0.48 m.; length within moulding, 0.765 m.; height within 
moulding, 0.345 m.; thickness, 0.08 m. 


VAGN-TOBARS 


' % 


AJodA[ia *Avrio[xis,  yu]vy 4 Kot[v]rov 
AJoAdé[ov] bireraipov, Bacrhevoa- 
oa] xara ra matpia, mpér[y] yuvar- 
kav, Td Badavjov Kal ra énd- 
pera to Badaryw aveOnce 
"Adpodeiry “lovdia. kai 7G Sry. 
“Lollia Antiochis, wife of Quintus Lollius Philetairos, first of 
women, who was queen in accordance with ancestral customs, dedi- 


cated this Bath and its belongings to Julia Aphrodite and the 
people.” 


See note to No. XVII. 


IN 
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No. XVII. 


Epistyle inscription from Bath in ten pieces, some of whtch 
were free lintels, some embedded in the wall. Height of 
Pistia O. 38 m. 


SF CORO ODO © OOF 0 C008 OTe CEES Oe OF Adee He CHRO CORE Oe © Aare 


Keer al ROY “TOY 4 


Aoddia ‘Avrio)xis, [7 yulvn 7 Kotv- 
tov Aodd[iov] @ideraipov rov 

dia Biov iepéws tov YeBac- 

tov Geov Kaicapos, Baoire[Voaca 
KaTa TA TATpLAa, TPWTH yuvaiKkay, 


70 Badavnov Kat ra émdpeva To 
Bararvyw aveOnxe *Adpodeiry 
loviia kai ro Sypo.] 
* Lollia Antiochis, wife of Quintus Lollius Philetairos, priest for life 
of Divus Caesar Augustus, [first of women], who was queen [in 


accordance with ancestral customs, dedicated this Bath and its be- 
longings to Julia Aphrodite and the people. ]” 
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Mr. W. C. Lawton calls attention to the fact that Antiochis is a 
Roman surnaine.* and hence need not be connected with any par- 
ticular Antiochis or Antiochia. 

Concerning Quintus Lollins Philetairos, see note to No. XV. 
Philetaerus occurs as the name of a freedman of Augustus.t — Phile- 
terus is also found C.Z.Z.. IL. g122. UD 4815: 1V. 653. 2192. 
The Juhan family was held in high honor in the Troad tur mytiio- 
logical reasons. Livia, wife of Augustus, was adopted into the Gens 
Julia by Augustus, and assumed the name of Juha Augusta atter his 
death.$ Qn coins of the period she appears as Julia Augusta, $ and 
‘TovAta SeBuorry or “TovdAta Gea SeSarry > on coins of Ephesos she is 
"Apreats NeBarey.©€ and perhaps also Aphrodite, as in our inscription. | 
For the cultus of Livia at Kyzikos as XeBarry Neayopus, see No. XV. 
In Lampsakos she is “Eeria, rea Anpeyrop (CLL G., 3642). 

The only other Juha to whom our inscription could possibly refer 
is the unhappy daughter of Augustus, wife of M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
and Tiberius. Indeed, various facts in regard tu her seem to make 
very plausible the assumption that she is here referred to as Julia 
Aphrodite. “The character of Aphrodite siits Julia much better 
than Livia, for she was witty, beautiful, and young, while Livia had 
only faded beauty to boast at the time when our inscription was 
carved. Again. when in the year 17 Ke. Agrippa was sent by 
Augustus to the east with supreme power, Julia accompanied him. 
On his return from the exeursion to the Pontus with Herod the Great, 
in 16B.c., he spent some time on the western seabuard of Asta Minor: 
and while they were in the Troad. Pulia and her immediate servants 
narrowly escaped being drowned in the Seamander. The inhabitants 
of Ilion made no attempt to reseuc ler from the threatened death. 
Agrippa was enraged, and inuleted them ino a heavy tine, which 


*Gruter, p. DCLXXXIX: Julia Euhemeris meter et Jaa Antiuchis avia, ete., 
found at Romes ef. po peer. 

¢t Grater, po bIxxNXi: Philetaera Aug. hh. pracy -s. ete. 

$ Livia in familiam: Juliam, nomensue Agate aceumelatur, Tac. ofan. 
1,8; cf. also Eckhel, D.. 4 Va, VI. pp. rye ts. 

§ Eckhel, 2) of, Vue. VI. pp. 147. 0570 Ore. G13-618, 1320, 1328, 1724, 
2937: Rasche. TD. pp. 1784-172. 

© Echhel, oct. View, VI. p. 152°) Rasche, Pf. p. 1792. 

| Rasche, IT. p. 1328. 


—_ 
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was finally remitted at the intercession of Herod the Great and 
Nikolaos Damaskenos.* If this inscription refers to Julia, it 
might be brought into connection with her narrow escape in the 
Scamander. 

In spite of her profligacy, Julia was always a great favorite with 
the people, both at Rome and in the provinces. Inscriptions in her 
honor have been found at several places in the provinces: at Delos 
(Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 400); at Eresos, on the island of 
Lesbos (idid., 1880, p. 443); at Sestos (sdid., 1880, p. 517), erected 
after her death, as “IovAdav Oeay proves ; at Thasos (Revue Archéolo- 
gique, 1879, p. 283). 

From these scraps of evidence we might be inclined to refer the 
inscription to Julia; but still it is more probable that Livia is meant, 
because the inscription dates after the death of Augustus, when Julia 
was in greater disgrace than ever, owing to the hatred of Tiberius. 


* Nikolaos Dam., who was an eye-witness, relates the matter, and boasts of 
the philanthropy shown by himself in appeasing the wrath of Agrippa. Nic. Dam. 
in Miiller’s Frag. Hist. Graec., III. 350: "lAcets yap, apinvoundyns vinrep ds 
avrob’s "lovAlas ris Kalcapos pty Ovyarpds, yuvands 80 ’Ayplrra, xal rot Inaudvdpou 
peydrou pudvros brd xeidppoy wordArABy, xiv8uvevotons wepl Thy BidBacw dwordeGas, 
ox fo8orro. ‘Eg’ ols dyavaxrhoas 5 ’Ayplrwas, 81: ob wapeBohOnoay of "lAccis, 
8éca puplacw e(nulecev dpyuplov. Of 80 dwrdpws Forres, xal ua ob wpobwesddpuevos 
Toy xempcva, ode Sri Eko: 4 wais (she was twenty-three years old at this time), 
"Ayplawg wey ob8ori0vv eixcivy eréddunoay, hxovr[os}] 8¢ r[ot] NixoAd[ou] Seduevor 
wapacxeiv abrois ‘Hpednv Bonbdy xal xpoordrny. Josephus (Ant. Fud., XVI. 22: 
"lAtedor wey yap curdy 3hAAaker dpys(duevor) relates that Agrippa forgave them, 
and rescinded the fine at the intercession of Herod. 
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No. XVITT. 


MA PINQ! Ar. =f 


moulding, O18 m. 


y 7 } Sp _ a a, The upper Icft-hand corner of a 
oe is OL LI Vv ; Si 1 stele erected in honor of Quin- 
| AHMC=* tus Lollius (QO. F. Philetatros); 
i'AMOAAITON KC; found tn the western street 
ix PYSQ’I> TH ij of Tombs. Greatest height. 
| EIKONIT: PATI i! 0.285 m.,; greatest width below 
|X 

I 


Qin 
Pace th Lollins [Q. F. Philetaerus] 
7 ‘O dnpos [éeriunoe Kotrrov] 
AddAdov Ko[tvrov vidv diAéracpov] 


xpvow otLeddve kai eixove yadny(?) Kai] 
eixdve ypar[Ty Kai eixdve pap- | 
papive e e e e e e 


“Quintus Lollius. Quint) films, Philetaerus. ‘The people have 
honored Quintus Lollias Philetairos., the son of Quintus Lollius, with 
a golden crown, and with portraits [of himself in bronze (2) ]. in 
painting, and in marble“ 


A Quintus Lollins is mentioned in a Latin inseription of Alexandria 
Troas (C./.£.. IIT. 388). 

The slab has mouldings on both sides, showing that both sides 
were to be exposed to view. On the rear aide, the corner of a 
slightly sunken panel is visible. which makes it probable that this side 
contamed the marble portrait (in bas-relief } mentioned in the in- 
scription, ‘The AQAAIONKO of line 3 mukes the restoration of 
lines 1, 2. and 3 certain.* 

Objection may be made to the restoration of the last three lines 
on account of the munber of etxeres bestowed upon Lollius; but it 
was by no means unusual to bestow even a greater variety of portraits 
upon persons who had been of service to a city. Thus the éfyBoe 
and véu of Leos honor Aischrion (C. ZG... 3085) wreparw xpvo@ 
Kau elKore yearry Kat elkure ypurty TeAeun Kut eixurt yaNKy Kat dydApare 


Pappapirg 'w Kat eiKare xp" "y- 


® For an elaburate discussion uf cixwy yparry in al its bearing gs. see C.J. G., 3068. 
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No. XIX. 


Marble block found in Gymnasium, 0.83 m. by 0.51 m. The 
wuscripttion has been mostly chiselled off, so that nothing 
satisfactory remains. 


OAHMOSKAIOITTPAT MA 
OEANARIOYIAINIIPANN 
[TPINTOYSEBA2TOYOE 


6 Snpos Kat of mpaypalrevdpevor trap’ piv ‘Pwpaior) 
Beav — , — 


Thv tov LeBacrov Belov idperay or Ovyarépa ?] 


No. XX. 


This is published by Mr. Waddington in Voy. Arch., 1034 a. 
It never comprised more than two lines. 


TTPAT MATEYOMENOIPQ 
HNEYEPFETINTOYKOSM 


[ot & "Acow) mpayparevopevor “Pw[pator] 


(r]nv evepyeru rod xédop[ov] 


Mr. Waddington thinks that “the benefactress of the world’”’ is 
Livia, the wife of Augustus. 
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No. XXII. 
Three fragments from western Street of Tombs. 


Two of the fragments fit together in the following manner : — 


I. \TMAT! 
'STEDA 
QNIO\ 
Il. NBASI/ 
JZYMS! 
ATPIAIP 


The third is from the left cdge of the inscription, and looks thus : — 


I 
II]. AIC 
vA 


I give the following attempt at a restoration for what it is worth. . 
In regard to the length of the nes. 1 have been guided solely by 
Mr. Bacon's estimate of the space occupied by the inscription. 


e ~ Y € ’ > ¢ mA @ A 
O dypos Kat ot mpjaypar[evdpevor tap’ Huy ‘Papator 
A “~ , ‘ “ , bd 
orehavover xpvow] orepalvw tov THs TOAEwWS Npwa 
"AmokA@voy *AroAA]wriov, [avdpa Kadov Kat ayabov ye- 
, Q r , 9 , “ ‘ r _ 
vopevov Kat marpioly Barid[éa elyxdta Kahws Kal Koopiws x- 
“~ , “ “A 
ai OLeodiras, pirodploaivyns xlat maans aperns evexev] 
\ > , “ , 
kalt evypnarias Tn wJarpide 
“On account of his kindliness, general excellence, and usefulness to 
his country, the people and the Roman merchants established among 
us crown with a golden crown Apollonios, son cf Apollonios, the hero 


of the citv. a noble and good man. who as hereditary king has lived 
among us honorably, decently. and with picty towards the Gods.” 
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No. XXIT. 


From the western entrance of the Agora. Length of block, 
1.45 m. Thts and the two following inscriptions were 
probably tdentical in form. 


EKTHSTITPOSOAOYTQNALPQN 
KAEOSTPATOSYIOSGOAEQS 


"Ex THS mpoaddov tav aypav [av arédurev eis 
émurkeuny THs mdodr\ews] KAedorparos, vids []ddcws, 


[dice dé *"AmedANUK@VTOS, érerKevac Oy. ] 


This is probably Waddington’s No. 1033 @ (Voy. Arch., Aste 
Mineure), and has been mutilated since it was first copied by 
Duthoit. 


No. XXITI. 


On three narrow stones (resembling the edges of a sill), which 
Jormed a band in the wall; dug from debris covering the 
street south of the Greek Bath. 


EKTHSTTPOZ0AOY TONAL PQNONATTEAITTEN 
QEKAEOST OAEQSOYSEIAE 
ATTEAAIKQNTOZ 


> A , A 9 ~A ® 9 2 2 9» \ 
€k THS Tpodddov Tav aypav av arrédurrev [els emurkeunY 
THs WoAE]ws Kdedor[paros, vids m]drews, Piorer O€ ’Arred- 


Auxavtos, [érecxevac Oy]. 


This must be Boeckh’s No. 3570 (C./. G.). 
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No. XXIV. 


Rim of the marble basin of fountamn next the entrance of the 
underground passage south of the Leuleuterton. — Found 


tn cestern beneath. 
QNATI 


[Ex ts mpocddov tw aypav) dv anlédkure eis 
> ‘ ~ la id id ea ao td 
eTLOKEUYVY THS TOAEWS KAEeouTPaToS, vlos TOAEWS, PuUCc-eEL 


d€ "\meAAtK@vtos, éveoKevarly]. 


This has been restored from the rents of the lands which Nlees- 
tratus. son of the citv. but by nature son or Apellikon, bequeathed 
for the restoration Of the city.” 


Kleostratos had evidently bequeathed to the citv of Assos certain 
lands, the proceeds of which were to be uscd fer repairs and 
restorations. 

The phrase riog rodews occurs frequently in inscriptions (Le Bas 
and Waddingtun, slave Maaevere. 325. S51. 15923 C.AG., 2719. 
3082. 3173-3579 3874) 5 ane on coctis ¢Mninet, Cae rgte, $42. 445 3 
Supplement. Cuvee. 130. Ava. igo). Waddington remarks that 
such adoptions by the city uni be compared with the purses given 
In France. Pngtind, and Scotiand to procunsui. sons of poor parents, 


tu enable them ta pursue a Course of study. 
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No XXV. 


Slab tn a fountain south of village of Pasha Kieut, about 
five miles directly north of Assos. Cut for fountain niche. 
The stone ts broken away on left side. Height of slab, 
0.42 m.; width, 0.42 m. The inscription certainly belongs 
to Assos, but it ts quite unintelligible. 


\ONIONENIAYIONEISIIAZH 
NTEAQPEANAIANEIMANTA 
INKAIMONONKAITONSEITQ 
TTOPONTTAHPQSANTAEKTQ 
ISAHNAPIAMYPIA - 2EITQNH 
AETTOAAAKIZ KAIAFOPAZANTA 


ITOYTONMEAI YNAHNAPI 

KAITTOIH2AN OYE 
OYA TTYPP 
NOH/ ETT| 
ATTA ~ WISH 
~AKA IQNA 
~—" LN 


9 ‘\ 3 ‘ + 
[oA]ov rov évavrdv eis raon 
te Owpeay Staveimavra 
- [mparjlov Kat povoyv Kat rov ceTo- 
o id , 9 ~ 
[ynPnoopevov o]rdépov mr(npocavta ek Ta- 
9Q 7 + 4 a a 
[vy die elis Syvapia pupia ceirwry- 
- ] 3€ wodAdKis Kat dyopdacayra 
Tov pédou[pvlov Snvapr- 
[a] - + + Kat rowjoar[ra] 


[oavta: 


Siw: ws 8. 


BP@ea re 
' © Ww oy 
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No. XXVI. 


A decree of the town of Assos, passed on the accession of 
the Emperor Caligula tn 37 Av., engraved on a bronse 
tablet (0.54 m. x 0.38 m.), of which a fac-simile is given in 
the opposite plate. Published in Mr. Clarke's first: Report 


on the Investigations at «lyssous. 


> A € a q ao 9 a t a 
Ert vratwy Tvatov ‘AKkeppwviov IIpoxXouv Kai 


Tatov Hovriov Hetpwriov Niypivou. 
Vudtopa “Acciov yvopyn tov Sypovw. 


> A “~ 
Evet » Kat evxnv taow avOpwroas édmobetoa Tatou 
Kaivapos Teppavxov SeBaorov yyepovia Karyvyedras, 
> A ‘ 4 ”~ 9 € , “~ a , 
ovdev dé pérpov yapas evpynx[e]y 6 xoapos, tava S€ woXcs 
Kat mav €Ovos émt Thy Tou Geov ow eomevKev, ws ay 
Tov noiaTov avOpwros aiwvlos] viv éveotaros, 
"ES & ”~ B An Q ~ _ ld > e ~ 
sd0fev TH Bovdn Kat Tos Tpayparevopevots Tap Hut 
*p a, “ - ~ 5 , ~ > o ~ 
wpaios Kat vw Sypw to Acciwy KaracraPnvar 
mpeoBetay ex TwV TpwTwY Kal apiotwy Pwuawy te Kai 
Cran a AQ 9 o “N id 3 ~ 
EMjver tyv evrevESonerny Kat cuvnsOncoperny atte 
» . A 
SenOnoopérnv te eye Sia prynpyns kat xyndepovias Thy 
mokw, Ka0ws Kat av7os peta Tov matpos Teppavexou 
emiBas TpwTas TH Emapxeia THS NmeTepas roAEws 
UTED YX ETO. 
 d > td 
OpKros Acowwy. 


“Opvupev Aia Swrnpa Kwai Oedv Kaicapa eBacrov 
Kal THY TaTpLoy ayvynv mapBevoyv evvonoer Tatw Kaioapr 
SeBaor@ Kal TW GUpTavTL olKW avToUV, Kat didovs Te 
Kpwew os ay abros mpoatpyrat Kat €\Opous ods av avTos 


.—————_ 


a ° ‘ 
cmeneceoemyronms mermereweees soamunanans® naanOivne| ao arnegendh SERRE GHC CTEST RETIREES Cour eee 6 eT a Le 


epee ees ones 
eaeitiait sien I sees sever HUUEEE CUTE HM TAL UU atee Z 


VO Hte © HHT ETE e © oe BEG 


al 
Se ane ah eeeneimeatenemaiasionraa ne jee aaron oompee' ees | 


ETIIYTIATONIINMOYAKEONIOY: | 


TT FOKAQYKA| TA IOVWT'SNTIOYTTETPA | 
NJ OYNI FPINO 


lL 
YH PIEMAAE Si lQNFNOMH ITOYAHMcy | ' 
ETTEIHKATEYXHNITAZI NANOPOTTOIE EATIZ OEIZALTAIOY 
KADAPOXTEPMANUKOYEEBAE TOYHPEMONIAKATH NIEATA! 
OYAENAEM ETPONXAPALEYPHKHNOKOZMOLTIASAAEMOAIE > 
KAITTANEQNOZETTITHN] CYGEOYOYPINEZTIEYKENOZSANTOY “, 
HAIZ TOYANOPOTTOIZAINNOYNYNENEZTOTOSZ ‘ 


| 
{ 
EAO ZEN THI! ROYAHI KAITOITTT#4P MATEYOMENOIZTIAPHMIN | 
POAMAIOIZKAVIOIAHMOITO IAL LIONKATAZTAOH NAITIPEL . 
BEIANEKTONTIPOTONKAIAPIZTONPQAMAIONTEKAIEAAHe, | 
NONTHNENTEYZOM ENHNKAISYNHLOHLOMENHNAY TOI 
AEHOHIOME NHNTEEXEINALAMNHMH © KAIKH AEMONIAZ 
THNTIOAINKAQQIKAIAYTOZLMETATOYTIATPOZIEPMANIKOY | 
i ENIBALTIPATOQITHIETIAPXEIAITHZ H re TeM XIT OAENEX 


| YMEXXETO 
OPKO2 AXXION = we 


= 


OMNYMENAIALCITHPAKAIOEGNKAIEARATE BALTONKAITHN.. 
TAT PIONAPNHNTTAPOE NQNEY NOH EINTAIO | KAIZAPILE 
TOIKAYTLILYMTIANTIOIKQIAYTOY KA | PIAOVE.TE K 2INEIN- | 


OYZ ANAYTOZ TIPOAIPHTA KAI TEXQPOYZOYEANAYTOXMPOBA ~& 
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mpoBald)Anrar. Evopxovow pev npiv ev etn, epropxrovew 
5é€ tra evav[ria}]. ~ 


IIpeoBevrai érnvyeidavto ex tav idiwv: 
Tatos Ovdpuos, Tatov vids, OvoAriia, Kdoros, 
‘Eppogavyns Zwihouv, 
Krytos Ilotrrparou, 
Atoypiwy Kaddrdavous, 
"Aptepiowpos Pihopovoron, 


A W} A A 
olrives Kal virép THS T'atov Kaicapos %eBacrov Teppavixov 
v4 +) a \ 4 » ~ ~ , 
cwrypias ev&dpevor Ati Kamitwhiw Elvcav Te THS ToAEws 
ovopart. . 


“In the Consulship of Gnaeus Acerronius Proculus and Gaius Pontius 
Petronius Nigrinus. 


A Decree of the Assians by Vote of the People. 


Since the supremacy of Gaius Caesar Germanicus Augustus, for 
which all men have hoped with eager longing, has been proclaimed, 
and the world has known no bounds to its delight, and every city 
and every nation is eager to behold the face of the God, feeling 
that the most delightful age for mankind is now begun, — 

It is enacted by the Senate, and the Roman merchants established 
among us, and the people of Assos, that an embassy be appointed 
from the first and best Romans and Greeks to meet and congratulate 
him, and to entreat him that he will hold our city in remembrance. 
and under his protection, even as he himself promised when with his 
father Germanicus he first set foot in our city’s province. 


OATH OF THE ASSIANS. 


We swear by Zeus Soter and the Deity Caesar Augustus, and bv 
the pure Virgin whom our fathers worshipped, that we will be faithful 
to Gaius Caesar Augustus and all his house, and that we will consider — 
those our friends whom he shall prefer, and those our enemies whom 
he shall declare. May it be well with us if we are true to our oaths, 
and may it be otherwise if we are false to them. 
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These offered themselves as ambassadors at their own expense : — 


Gaius Varius Castus, son of Gaius, of the tribe Voltinia, 
Hermophanes, son of Zoilos, 

Ktetos, son of Pisistratos, 

Aischrion, son of Kalliphanes, 

Artemidoros, son of Philomousos. 


These also invoked Jupiter Capitolinus for the preservation of Gaius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus, and made sacrifice in the name of the 
city.” 


The People are usually mentioned immediately after the Senate, 
9 BovAy Kai 6 dypos being the standing formula in Greek inscriptions. 
Departures from this rule are so rare that there must be unusual and 
weighty reasons therefor. It is noteworthy that the Roman mer- 
chants are mentioned in our inscription immediately after the Senate 
and before the duos. We may regard this either as a piece of 
politeness towards the Romans on the part of the Assians on this 
special occasion, or else we may infer that the Roman merchants 
were both wealthy and powerful, and that, as they belonged to the 
ruling class, their arrogance demanded that they be named in official 
documents before the subject class, the dypos. 

The resident Romans were doubtless well hated everywhere ; and 
it is known from the ancient writers that any maltreatment of this 
class by the native citizens was thoroughly avenged by the emperors 
(Marquardt, Crsrcus, p. 82). 

After the recall of Germanicus from Germany in 17 A.D., the 
Senate assigned to him the Eastern provinces with the highest 
imperium ; and in the year 18 ap. he visited the road and Assos. 
Caligula was then only six years old ; and the promise referred to in 
our inscription could not have been made by him in the character of 
heir presumptive to the imperial throne, since he was then by no 
means certain of the succession. Germanicus and Agrippina were 
both held in high honor in the Troad and in Lesbos. The inscrip- 
tions of Ilium Novum in C. 7. G., 3610, and Le Bas and Waddington, 
Aste Mineure, 1039, were doubtless set up at the time of the visit 
of Germanicus to the Troad. Germanicus is @eos in inscriptions of 
Lesbos (C. /. G., 2183, 3528; Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1880, p. 432; 
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Plehn, Zesdiaca, p. 82), and Agrippina is 6ea YeBacra AioAis xapro- 
gopes on coins and in inscriptions of Mytilene (C./.G.; Bull. de 
Corr. Hell, and Plehn, as above). 

It is not Tiberius, but Octavianus, who is referred to under the 
title of Katcap 2eBaoros. The title of Tiberius in Greek inscriptions 
is T:Bépios Katocap eBaoros ; and Octavianus, alone of all the em- 
perors, was called simply Katcap 2<«Baoros. Dittenberger has proved 
(in an article entitled Aatser Hadrians erste Anwesenheit in Athen, 
in Hermes, 1873, p. 213 sqq.) that, whenever reference is made in 
Greek inscriptions to a dead emperor, his name is prefaced by the 
word @eos, as if eds were a praenomen, Oeds being a simple translation 
of dives. When a living emperor is mentioned, the word Oeos regu- 
larly comes after his other titles; for instance, Atroxpdropa Katvapa 
Nepovay Tpatavoy YeBacrov Tepparcxov Aaxcxov Oedov, Peov vidov, x.t.r. 
But in Attic inscriptions @Oetos or Oeadraros was the more popular 
title for the living emperor. 

The deity by whom the Assians swear as ‘‘the pure Virgin whom 
our fathers worshipped,” is Athena Polias, in whose honor they had 
erected the Doric temple which crowned the Acropolis of Assos. 
See Nos. III., XIV. Athena Polias was worshipped at various places 
in Asia Minor: at Priene (C. 7. G., 2904), at Teos (C./. G., 3048), 
at Pergamon (C./. G., 3553, and several inscriptions in Die Ergeéb- 
nisse der Aussrabungen zu Pergamon, 1880 and 1881), at Kyzikos 
(Monatsberichte der Konigl. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1874, p. 16). 

Of the names in this inscription three seem to have been popular 
in Aeolic districts. A Hermophanes is mentioned on a coin of the 
Aeolic city Kymai (Aftonnes, III. 11). 

A Zoilos is mentioned, is an inscription of Methymna (Le Bas, 
Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, fasc. 5, No. 191 b.; Ahrens, Dial, 
II. 496). 

An epic poet named Ai%schrion, a friend and companion of Alex- 
ander the Great, was a native of Mytilene (Miiller, Aragmenta His- 
foricorum Graecorum, II1., pp. xix., xx., and Tzetzes, Ctl, 8, 406). 

Gaius Varius Castus was probably a kinsman of Pud/ius Varius, 
whose tomb is still in existence on the western street of tombs (see 
Nos. LXX., LXXI.). 
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No. XXVII. 


From the cpistyle of the little temple (prostylos) next the 
Bath; height of cpistyle, 0.35 m. 


a 


) 

ext . 
AOPENGTE SIAC ATE 
HROIEYEPTETH 


(a) ‘0 8ipos 
Kallio b€ver ‘Haroroyévous npat. 
(4) [0] Sipos 
[Kaddiobever ‘Hdar]royévous didomdr[ pdt], 
Tjpwr evepyérp. 
() [0 89pos] 'Apioria ‘I [barcroyévous]. 


(a) “The people to the hero Kallisthenes, son of Hephaistogenes.”” 


(4) “The people to the hero-benefactor, lover of his country, 
Kallisthenes, son of Hephaistogenes. 


(c) “The people to Aristias, son of Hephaistugenes.” 


Hephaistogenes is a new name. 
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No. XXVIII. 


Fragment of a decree of the Roman period, entitled wept tov 
pn KxaBiorac0a. mpdxropas, published in Mr. Clarke's 
first Report. We have chiefly the preamble, of which" the 
last lincs are imperfect. The inscription has the late 
forms C and W for = and Q, and omits \ in Hl and Q\* 


AOT MATTEPITOYMHKAOICTACOAITTPAKTOPAL 
CNNMHBOYAHEC TEKAIAHMOYAAXONTWNAO 
CMATOP PAPWNETTANOOYCTOYEPMOPENOYC 
EPMOrENOYCTOYETTANOOYCKPATHCINE! 

5 KOYTOYMENECOEWLC. ETTEIAHOKOINOCATIAN 
TWNEKTTPOFONWNEYEPIETHCTIKKAXNEIKA 
CICCYNATTACINOICAAAOICEYEPFETITHNITTA 
TPIAAKOCMWNTOEAYTOYIFENOCENTTANTIKAI 
PWENAEIKNYMENOCTHNEICTHNITATPIAAEY 

10 NOIANKAITHZLHMEPONHMEPABEBOYAHTAI 
NOMOOETHCEICTONAINNA TAECTHNAITHE 
KOINHCEYEPLF ECIACKAITTIKP MET AAOY4OP 


TIOYTHNTTATPIAAKOY OCANAAEXO 
MENOCTHNTWNITOA KTOPWNITPA 

16 =INAEAOXOAITH HMWKAITOIC 
TTPATMATEYOM WMAIOICETTH 
NHCOAIMENXT TONAP\oN 
TAAETONTA OAEWC 
TAKAAAICT YCTAE 

20 TTIKEGA TON 
CTPA THE| 
AFNOMO OY 
THNKATOPO 
TTPAK TOP 

25 =ENIK 
TOYT 
TO 


* This is one of the inscriptions which were kept sealed by the Turkish 
officials (see p. 11), and could not be seen by Dr. Sterrett. An inspection of the 
stone (now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston) shows that in line 11 what was 
read at Assos .. TAECTHNAITH : (7a és rh» Acrn:) is meant for .. TALCTHNAITHL, 
te. [xa]ra(¢)orsiv(a)s vHs; and that AP[X]JON is the true reading at the end of 
line 17. —wW. W. 
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Adypa wept rod py KabiotacOa wpdxropas. 


eo 


Py 


Trapn Bovdys te Kai Sijpov, kaxdvtwv So- 
yparoypddwy "EravOous rov ‘Eppoyevous, 
‘Eppoyévous tov ’EravOous, Kparnowei- 

kov Tov MevecOéws. "Emady 6 xowos dardy- 
Twv éx Tpoyovey edepyérms Tu. KX. Neuxd- 
os, ow dracw ofs dAdo evepyért THY ma- 
tpida, Koopav 7d éavrov yévos, & marti Kas- 
pe eexviperos rv cis Tv taTpida ev- 
votay, Kal TH oTjpepov jucpa BeBovAnra 
vopobérs els tov alava [ka]ra(o)orqv(a)e Tis 
Kowns evepyeoias, kai mp[ov Kai] peyddov dop- 
tiov Thy marpida Kou[pioa, adres dvadexd- 
pevos THY Tav woA[tTiKGY mpa]KxTépwr mpa- 


5 Ew, S€86x Oar 7H [Bovdy cat ro S)jpw Kat rots 


mpayparevop[évors rap’ Hiv ‘P]wpaios ém- 
wyoOa pev Tle. KA. Nexdow] rov dp[xJov- 


ta, déyovra THs T)ddews 
7a KdhtorLa olus Ta €é- 
mepa[ Aaa Tov 
otpal[myov otpa)rnyi- 
a(s) vopol Pecias] ou 
Ty KarépOlwow 
mpaxrop[as 

25 evi 
Tout 
To 
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“A decree to suspend the appointment of Tax-gatherers. 


By vote of the senate and people, when Epanthes, son of Hermo- 
genes, Hermogenes, son of Epanthes, and Kratesineikes, son of 
Menestheus, held the office of decree-writers. 

Whereas Tiberius Claudius Neikasis, who inherits from all his ances- 
tors the title of public benefactor, besides all the other services which 
he has rendered to the country, to the honor of his own family, on all 
occasions showing his good-will towards the country, has this day fur- 
ther manifested his desire to become a lawgiver (#.¢. a model ?) for all 
time to our public benefactors,* and to relieve the country of a great 
and grievous burden by taking upon himself the functions of the civil 
tax-gatherers, — therefore be it resolved by the senate, the people, and 
the Roman merchants established among us, that Ti. Cl. Neikasis, 
the magistrate, be publicly thanked, etc.” 


The name Tiberius Claudius shows that Neikasis (7.¢. Neuxdovs) 
was probably born during the reign of Tiberius. The names £panthes 
and Avratesineikes are new. Hermogenes seems to have been a com- 
mon name in Lesbos (see Le Bas, /nscripiions, V.n. 191). 

The word doyparoypados seems to have been confined to Aeolic 
districts. It occurs elsewhere only in an inscription of Mytilene 
published by Carl Curtius (/fermes, 1873, p. 407, sqq.), and after- 
wards by A. MapxorrovAos (in the Movoetov xai BeBAcoOyxy ris 
év Spvpvy EvayyeAccyns SxoAHs, 1876-1878, p. 12). Accord- 
ing to the analogy of Aoyoypddos, it refers to officials whose duty it 
was to prepare decrees, and to have them engraved and published 
after their passage. In other cities this duty belonged to other officials, 
for instance, to the ypaupareis at Athens (Franz, Liemenia, p. 316). 

In Sparta (C. 7. G., 1239) and Smyrna (C. /. G., 3137) the super- 
intendent of such matters was called ypapparopvAcé. 


nr rrr rn a. ee 


* The expression vouobdrns eis roy aigva Tis Kowns evepyealas is strange and 
obscure. Neither the explanation given above nor any other that has been sug- 
gested is satisfactory. The titles vopoOérns and evepyérns were sometimes con- 
ferred on distinguished men by vote of a city. See C. Z Gr., No. 5752, iwép 
evepyeclas xal wpofevias; and No. 2777, ’Aclas apxiepi, vouobdrny, yunvaclapxoy 
8: alévos, roy evepyérny 4 xarpls. The title of our inscription seems to show that 
the expression in question refers to the assumption by Neikasis of the functions 
of the wpd«ropes. Is the painfully restored [xa]ra(o)orjv(a)s after all incorrect? 

Dr. Sterrett, of course, is not responsible for the translation of the inscription, 
after the many changes in the text (see note on p. 55).— W. W. G. 
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No. XXIX. 


Found at the western entrance of the Agora, ona stone from 
the pedestal of a@ statue, afterwards used as a building- 
stone with another block of the same pedestal. Length, 
0.687 m.; height, 0.43 m. 


(« YAIANAO/V\ INIA ; 
-RACTHNAAFITE PA KAT 
T PONEIBOYAI-IK 4s TOAT-I 
BAAQOCOACCIONE 277% 


. 


*lovdiay Adpvav X[e-] 
Baorjy, pytépa Kao- 
Tpwv, % Bovdy Kat 6 8y- 
pos 6 ’Aooiwy [avéOnxav] 
“The Senate and the people of Assos [have erected a statue of} 


Julia Domna Augusta, mother of the camps.” 


The last word has been erased. It was probably the intention to 
erase the whole, and replace it with a new inscription in honor of 
the lady to whom the statue was rededicated. After the word 
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dvéOyxav had ‘been erased, it was determined to cover this inscription 
with a bronze tablet bearing the new one. The dowel holes for the 
metallic attachments may still be seen. 

Julia Domna was wife of Septimius Severus, who was emperor 
from 103 to 211 A.D. She was called maver castrorum, which in 
Greek inscriptions was usually translated into pyrymp ortparorddwy 
(C.L. G., 1075, 1216, 3771, 4701 4, 6829) ; but she is often called 
pyTnp Kdotpwv, as in our inscription (C. /. G., 2972; add. 3882 4; 
Le Bas and Waddington, Aste Mineure, 1 707 ; Bull. de Corr. Ftell., 
1878, p. 597, 1882, p. 182), while in C./. G., 4343, add., she is 
called pyrnp Trav iepav xactpwv. 

Assos coins of Julia Domna frequently occur. 


— —v 0} ivo— — 


No. XXX. J 


Great pedestal block of 
bluish-gray marble, 


LTICTHNTHC 


found at the western JIS TNE ae 
. +ITOAG OIG 
end of the Agora. It ts Wi OY K Go NCTANTION 
so massive and heavy vA ? ericr oNNel KH'THN 
that all attempts to KAITP O MAIO @ 0 pO NAleat 
break it for lime- __ AYDOYCTON__ 


burning or to split tt 
for buildiug purposes 
were tn vain. It ts 
badly battered,as tf by 
a heavy hammer, and 
is nearly cut in two 
by a saw, the mould- 
ings are well designed 
andcut. Breadth below 
mouldings, 0.045 m.; 
whole height, includ- 
ing mouldings, 1.35 
m.; height between 
mouldings, 0.94 mM. 


KAIX MONTIO CoxAM 
Nor eR Re Tee 
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[Tov xr]iorny mys 
rohews 
PA(dovtor) “TovAvov) Kevordvrioy 
péytotov veunTny 
Kai tpoaopépor ale 
Avyovorov 
KaiAttos) Mévrwos 6 hap(rpdraros) 
dvOulmartos) THs "Actas. 
Windicpary) Blovdys), S(rfpou). 


“Caelius Montius, the most illustrious proconsul of Asia, [Aas 
erected this statue of} Flavius Julius Constantius, the founder of the 
city, the greatest conqueror and trophy-bearer, forever Augustus. 

By decree of the Senate and People.” 


Constantius IL, Flavius Julius, was emperor from 337 to 361 A.D. 
It is interesting that he is called xriorys rijs réAews, but the special 
occasion to which the title refers will probably never be known. With 
Caelius Montius another is added to the list of proconsuls of Asia 
(see Waddington, Fustes des Provinces Asiatiques de l’Empire 
Romain). Very little is known of Caelius Montius, except that he 
was murdered by Gallus Caesar, the cousin of Constantius. 

Constantius, before his departure on his expedition against Mag- 
nentius, had appointed his cousin, Gallus Caesar, commander-in-chief 
of the eastern army, which was operating against the Persians. Upon 
the return of Constantius to Constantinople from his victorious cam- 
paign in the west, he found that Gallus Caesar had been guilty of 
maladministration, and two commissioners, Domitianus (praefectus 
praetorio Orientis, sce Nofitia dignitatum, chap. II.) and Caelius 
Montius (quaestor palatii, see Notitia dignitatum, chap. XIL.), were 
sent to Antioch, the residence of Gallus Caesar, to make inquiries 
concerning his conduct of affairs. ‘These commissioners were in- 
structed to ensnare him with diplomatic craft and intrigue ; but so far 
from acting prudently, they behaved with such arrogance and haughti- 
ness towards (sallus that he became enraged at the insults thus offered 
to an imperial prince, and so excited the soldiery and populace 
against the commissioners that they were forthwith put to death. 
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This murder occurred towards the close of the year 353 a.p., the 
same year in which Constantius, by his great and decisive victories 
over Magnentius, had reunited the whole of the immense Roman 
empire under his rule. The words peéporoy veucyrmp in our inscription 
will scarcely admit of its being assigned to any other year than 353 
A.D., the only objection to this date being that all the historians of 
the events that culminated in the murder of Montius mention him as 


qguaestor and not as proconsul. The inscription, on the contrary,, 


affrms that he was proconsul when he erected the statue of Con- 
stantius. 

Concerning the title “ proconsul Asiae,” see the Votta dignitatum, 
chap. XX. 


No. XXXII. 


Roman milestone (formerly an altar) found at the principal 
gateway opening upon the western Strect of Tombs. Height 
of altar, 1.13m.,; width of base and top mouldings, 0.49 m. ; 
height between mouldings, 0.70 m.; height of mouldings, 
0.32 mt. 

DDDNNN 
FFFIIVALENTIN 
THEODOSIOET 
ARCADIODIISFE 
CIBVSVICTORIBVS 
—TTRIVMFATORI 
BVSSEMPERAVG 
ADSOLACIVMLA 
VORISAEFESTI 
NATIONIS 


“ (Tribus) D(ominis) n(ostris) f(elicibus) I(mperatoribus), Valen- 
tin(iano), Theodosio, et Arcadio, diis fe[li]}cibus victoriblus e]t triumfa- 
toribus semper Aug(ustis) ad solacium la(b)ori{o sae festinationis (?).” 


—n 
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‘This inscription dates, we think, between the years 383 and 385 
Av. In 383 a.p., when Valentinianus II. and Theodosius I. were 
emperors, Arcadius was proclaimed Augustus by his father, Theo- 
dosius. ‘The fact that among their other titles that of adits felicitous 
is given them would seem to place the inscription before the year 
385 A.D., the year in which ‘Theodosius prohibited sacrifices, after 
which the title of Ged would scarcely be given to the emperors. 

I have no explanation to offer of the last lines. 

An inscription very similar to this was copied by Mr. Ramsay 
“jn a fountain at the café on the pass of Belcaive,” near Sardeis. 
It was recently published by Mommsen in the Ephemeris Epigraphica, 
1884, p. 64, and reads: (Quattuor) dominis) n(ostris) Flaciis) 
Gratiano, [Va\entin{rJano, Ta[e]o[do]sio. et [Areadt}o [rete 
rivsi}ssi[m]is sempe[r Augustis]. It dates from the year 383 a.D. 


—o3e30e— 


No. XXXII. 


Inlaid in the mosaic floor of the Byzantine Church. Diameter 
of octagon, 0.98 m. Attention ts called to E in last line. 


(ey 


CKOAACT! 


XN CELY TO 


Laropvidos cxodactixds Uaép edxijs éavrod emoinoer. 
“ Satornilos, the scholar, made this in accordance with his vow.” 
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Satornilos may possibly be the comes domesticorum (see Nottta 
dignitatum, I. 14-16, but especially chap. XV.), a man of wealth and 
rank, who was put to death by the Empress Eudokia in the year 444 
A.D., a deed which greatly incensed her husband, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II., who took revenge by depriving her of the state and rank 
of empress. This comes domesticorum is generally called Saturninus 
by the historians of the period, but Priskos Panetes and Sokrates 
Scholastikos use the grecized form Satornilos (Priskos Panetes in 
Miiller, Fragmenta historicorum graecorum, IV., pp. 93, 94: «at 
mpos Touro émrévevoe PBactAes, Kat Xaropvidov wepiovoia Kai yeve. 
Koopoupevov Ouyarépa cipyxe dwoev. Tov S& Saropvirov avypyKe 
"AOnvats 7) at Evéoxia). He was consul with Merobaudes in the year 
383 A.b., the year in which Arcadius was proclaimed Augustus by his 
father, Theodosius I. (Socratis Scholastici, Aistoriae Ecclesiasticae, 
5, 10,5: tore 8n 6 Bacrevs tov vidy “Apxadioy Atyouorov avyydpevce 
Kata. THY Urareav Mepoyavdou ro Sevrepoy kai Zaropvirov, TH éxxawWexaryn 
tov TIavovapiov pyvos). 

‘Yxrép evyns is analogous to the formula iwép vicns or irép vixys xat 
awwrnpias, which corresponds to the Latin pre salute and pro salute 
et uictoria (Mitthetlungen da. Deutsch. Arch. Inst., 1881, p. 312). 


No. XXXII. 


In mosaic pavement of Byzantine Church. Length, 0.81 m. 


“AdUmos Kar’ evyny TO ayiw Tore. 
“Alypios to the Holy Place, according to his vow.” 


Alypios was a common name for bishops. See Le Quien, Oriens 
Christanus, I. 201, 376, 552; II. 154, 205, 551, 761, 1019, etc. 


- ; 4s me 
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No. XXXIV. 


Christian inscription above door of mosque; published in 
CL G., Ve, 8804, and in facsimile on plate XIV. at end 
of Vol. IV. See opposite plate. 


Naod 1d cabpov xypuxos Kopyydiov els xddXos Fp 
ow 1é0u te Ke pdxOw airdv dpoBhy iow moddAav 
ohadrudrov “AvOipos 6 mpdeSpos Sxapdrv8pov mébw- 
vaod To teprvov, thy [Oléow, 7d moltx]idov, dreppu7a 
te havapérnta mas Bdérwv tovTov veoupyov “ArOysov 
Adrpuv) vde, Kat AVow €rod (ic. airod) mrETpdTwY TaY 


é&v Biv. 


“ Anthimos, the president of Skamandros, earnestly praying for 
the forgiveness of his many sins as his reward, has with zeal and labor 
restored to beauty the unsound parts of the Church of the Herald 
Comelius. Let every one who looks upon the delightsomeness of the 
church, its situation, its mosaic, its marvellous splendor, think of the 
servant (of the Lord) Anthimos, the restorer of this, and pray for 
the forgiveness of the sins of his life.” 


St. Cornelius, the Centurion (see Acts of the Apostles, chap. X.), 
was the first of the Gentiles to be baptized by St. Peter. He became 
a missionary to the Troad, says tradition, founded a church at Skepsis, 
died and was buried there. According to Le Quien (Oriens Chris- 
tianus, 1. p. 784), Skepsis afterwards changed its name to ‘Aytos 
Koprijduos, and Philippus Cxprius mentions Hagios Comelios as a 
bishopric. 

Skamandros was a town of the Troad in later times. It is men- 
tioned in the list of Hierokles (Svwecdemus, 672, 10, ed. Parthey, 
Berlin, 1866), and /¥iny, 5, 124, says Scamandria civitas Troadis. 
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No. XXXV. 


Christian inscription upon dooryamd of one of the chambers 
of the Greek Bath. Breadth, 0.585 m. 


Me(€) BonBa *Ad\cEavdpw orparyya Tipoxdov. 
“O God, help Alexander the general, son of Proklos.” 


The inscription perhaps indicates that this special room of the 
Bath was used as a tomb for Alexander the General, who must have 
been a man of prominence at Assos at a late period, when ancient 
Greek civilization had declined to such an extent that even the use 
of the baths had been forgotten. 
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No. XXXVI. 


Graffito very roughly scratched on plaster of division wall of 
eastern chamber of later (lower) Roman Bath. The letters 
are deep enough to make it possible to take a plain im- 
pression. The stucco background is painted red and black. 


a thet i, 


APWN 


Nore. — All the letters appear plain except the third, which can 
hardly be B as given in the margin of the plate. The meaning of 
the inscription is wholly uncertain. The beginning may be some 
proper name in the dative, or in the genitive in w, perhaps preceded 
by the interjection "Id. - After this, «jAy georadv te(o)dpwy might 
mean a tumor of (containing) four pints ! 

Mr. W. M. Ramsay now (December, 1884) suggests that the 
third character may be =, and the eighth ww for w, and that a num- 
eral (Svw or rpia) may be concealed in the first two characters ; so 
that we might possibly read .. rurjpua: xyAn€ [E]eorav re(o)dpov, 
fe... moripia: Kiheg gory recodpuv.— Epp. 


~ 


whew = 


, eee 


er ee 


> =~“ ” 
Pw rsen: ww 


s Rows 


a. 8 


eo. ee lhe a" Me: 
co = we 1 Se = Sm Oe ae wy HH * 
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No. XXXVIT. 

On fragment of block near cntrance of Gymnasium. Height 
0.40 m., breadth at top, 0.50 m.,; at bottom, 0.65 m. 
TATP 
[arjarplios Bacwdevs] 

——o8ejoe— 


No. XXXVIIT. 


Block of an cpistyle lying on the seashore at the harbor of 
Assos. Beneath the crowning moulding the front ts divided 
tnto three facets, on the upper two of which are the tnscrip- 
tions. Length, 1.45 m.,; height, 0.35 m.,; thickness, 0.45 m. 


SDESVAPECVN 
JANTEOY IAQ 


[- --u]s de sua pecun[ia] 


-— 00h foo --- 


No. XXXIX. 


From epistyle of Gymnasium. 


————— wee a 


The fragment does not belong to the Stoa inscription, as appears 
from the size of the epistyle. The letters are very similar to those 
of the Stoa epistyle (see No. XV., p. 35), and are very nearly of 
the same height, but further apart. 


I™N 
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No. XL. 


Roman builder's brick with stamp. Letters beautifully cut. 


Found near the summut of the Acropolts. 
INOBA 


Possibly the stamp indicates the conformity of the tile to an 
official standard, like that which forms one of the most curious dis- 
coveries of the excavations of 1882, and which will be illustrated by 
Mr. Clarke in his Report. 


——00t@{0o-o—_—_- 


Nos. XLI. and XLII. 


Fragments found in the debris accumulated beneath the 
retaining wall of the Agora. 


(41) DIVI.F-AV (42) QNTOS 
rqrer OMQN 
+ 
—_——2.059400—- 
No. XLIITI. 


Four fragments of the same inscription, from the southern 
part of the western Street of Tombs. 


Fragments 1 and 2 fit together thus: 


ETEI 
TATPON 
OYFON 
YAFQNO 


The first letter in line 2 may be T or TI, not [. In line 4, [ro]é 
dyavo[s] is certain. 


(3) K (4) | 
M 
As 
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No. XLIV. 


Found on the plan of the small temple in antts, at the western 
end of the Agora. 


NTO 


079400 — 


No. XLV. 


On a fragment of a marble epistyle found in the Greek Bath; 
belongs to the interior epistyle. 


TANE 
OAYH 


In line 2, a second A has been erased, and Y put in in its place. 


—_079,00—— 


No. XLVI. 


On block of Anta (0.66 m. broad, 0.31 high), near entrance to 
Gymnasium. Badly mutilated; central portion enttrely 


destroyed, 

The whole Anta was probably covered by the inscription, as the 
top and bottom lines are too near the bond lines to admit of the 
inscription being complete on this one stone. Seven lines may be 
traced ; but I can lay hold of nothing tangible on which to base a 
restoration. 


| w / OlOw 

AO 

KONTO! APIOY 

\KA/ ) C THTAY 

THTHAW N IATE 
POE OW | AwC\l 
OE€/ COY OTEI&: NEC 
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No. XLVITI. 


Fragment of athlete inscription in wall of mosque of 
Padcmlee. 


LIAS 
NEIKHS, 
TTANMKPATIC 
TTAYAIIAIS 
ZEIFINP 

IV 


vexyolavra évdotus] 


[avdpav) ravxpdriol[v] 


EPITAPHS. 


THE gravestones of Assos are peculiar. I have seen nothing like 
them elsewhere in Asia Minor, if I except a single stone at ‘lralleis (see 
Tralleis Inscriptions, below, No. XIX.). They are about one foot 
high, and about two feet square in plan. The inscription on the side 
consists generally of the name of the deceased, with the name of his 
father in the genitive; but the name of the father is sometimes 
omitted. On one stone (No. LIX.) there are as many as four names. 


In Asia Minor gravestones differ widely in character, a kind which 
occurs constantly in one locality being entirely absent in another. 
In Phrygia the panelled door is the rule, except in the upper 
Maeander valley, where the horned altar occurs. In other localities 
the stele slab with pediment is found. 


The Epitaphs which follow are mostly dialectic. A-stems have 
the genitive in -a; o-stems have the genitive in -w ; and the genitive 
of the sigma-stems is in -7. This genitive in -y is not susceptible of 
explanation ; and, in fact, it has been doubted by Gustav Meyer * on 
the ground that Le Bas’ inscription is too fragmentary to justify the 
assumption of such a genitive from it alone. This would be quite 
true if it rested solely on Le Bas’ inscription. But Conze found 
and published several new examples of this genitive in his Resse auf 
der Insel Lesbos. Of these @eoxAy (plate XIV. 3), Exexpary (page 
14), Zwy (plate XVI. 1), are certain; but Ocoyer (plate VI. 3) 
might be disputed. Meister, in his Griechische Dtalekte, does not 


* Griechische Grammatik, p. 288, note 1: Dass die Formen MoAuv8evnn Eva- 
yévn ‘Eppoyéyn, die auf einer in Delus gefundenen lesbischen Inschrift (Le Bas, 
Inscriptions Grecques et Latincs, fase. 5, No. 191) stehen, genitive sind, wie 
Ahrens, 2, 510, und nach ihm, Wald, -idditamenta ad dialectum et Lesbicrum et 
Thessalorum cognoscendam, 24, annchmen, ist nicht zu erweisen, da der Text 
ganz liickenhaft ist. 
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hesitate to accept: this Aeolic genitive in -y on the strength of the 
above evidence. But all doubts will be dissipated by the fresh-and 
certain evidence of our epitaphs. No. LV. has Tlovetdurmos Avoddvy ; 
No. LVI. has Avopavns Awdavy ; No. LVIII. has Tiara "Eparoyévy ; 
No. LXV. has Avxopydys ‘Avagar[6]y. 

The corresponding dative and accusative are -y and -7v.* 

Note the fem. patronymic adjectives in -ea in No. XLIX., ‘Aowvw 
"Avoduxeta ; and in No. LI., "AAéxrpa Aaptyeta, corresponding to the 
masculine patronymic adjectives Swyéveos (No. III.) and ‘Avodéce os} 
(No. IV). ‘Acivww ‘Avodixeia in XLIX. is one person. 


Nos. XLVIII.-LIV. 


From LARICHOS BurRtaAL ENCLOSURE IN WESTERN STREET OF TOMBS. 


Larichos seems to have been a very common name in Aeolic dis- 
tricts. Sappho’s brother bore that name; and a Mytilenaean named 
Larichos was the father of Erigyos, one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great. 


XLVIII. — Andesite pedestal, 0.79 m. square in plan. Let- 
ters very trregularly cut; alpha bar straight. 


ae @o3 . 


Aaptyos 
"Atkdeloa 


— —_ —_——_—_— er ee 


* Meister, Griechische Dialckte, 1., p. 154: Entsprechend diesen auch ander- 
warts vorkommenden <Accusativen auf -ny, hat sich die ganze nachgewiesene 
Flexion der dolischen Eigennamen (-ys, -n, -n, (-n), -nv) nach Analogie der 
minnlichen a-Stamme (-ds, -d, -d (-a), -a») gebildet. 
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XLIX. — Block 0.79 m. square; straight alpha bar; letters 


carelessly cut. 
AZINNQ "Acivvw 
ANOAIKEIA "AvooiKeia 


“Aot- belongs to gadov, do-pevos: see Fick, Personennamen, p. 16. 
For "Avoduxceta, patronymic adjective from “Avddixos, see note to No. V. 


L. — Block 0.785 X 0.745 m.; straight alpha bar, letters 
carelessly cut. 
AIKAEIAAS "Alxdeldas 
AAPIXQ Aapiyw 


LI. — Block 0.78 m. square; broken and straight alpha bar, 
letters very regularly cut. 


AAEKTPA "AEKTpa. 
AAPIXEIA Aaptyeta 


LIT. — Block 0.79 m. square; broken alpha bar; letters very 
regularly cut. 
AAPIXOS Aaptyos 
AIKAEIAA "Aixdeida 


LIT. — Block in plan 0.82 X 0.785 m.,; broken alpha bar; 
letters well cut. 


"A pevd.evos 
Aapixw 


Prof. F. D. Allen (American 
Journal of Philology, 1882, p. 
464) refers "Apevvapevos to ’Apet- 
VasLevos. 


a GOS >: 
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LIV. — Block 0.625 m. square; broken alpha bar; Ictters 
decply cut, stone not carefully smoothed. 


AAEA "Adéa 

HPOIAA "Hpotda 
The daughter of Kynane, who married Philip Arrhidaios under 
the name of Eurydike, was first named Adea. MHeroites occurs as 


the name of a man on a coin of Kymai (Afonnet, VI.7). In Conze 
(Reise auf d. Insel Lesbos, p. 36, 1. 37) we find the name ‘Hpwida. 


ote ic oe 


No. LV. 


Pedestal near ornamented sarcophagus, on the east; lke 
those of the Larichos Burial Enclosure. Straight alpha 
bar; block 0.60 m. square. 


[TT] OSEIAITITITOS [1 ]ooetidizrzros 
AIO?ANH Avodavy 


VORB — 


No. LVI. 


Near ornamented sarcophagus. Straight alpha bar; block 


0.55 m. square, 


AIO@ANHS Avoddvns 
AIOPANH Avodavy 


——e039¢00—_ 


No. LVII. 


On threshold of cxcdra, near ornamented sarcophagus tn 
western Street of Tombs. Letters decply but roughly cut. 
[tts the end of an inscription. 


wWITAOC 
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No. LVIII. 


Altar from “ Timantha Exedra" tn western Street of Tombs. 
In plan, 0.50 X 0.32 m. 


TIMANOA Tiysav0a 
EPATOLENH "Eparoyévy 
With Tipdy6a cf. TypdvOys: Fick, Personennamen, p. 154. 
——+$@¢0e— 
No. LVIX. 


In western Street of Tombs. Original breadth, 0.585 m.; 
height, 0.26 m. 


NIK. A Nex[o]5[npos] 
TTTTOMEAQN [I] aropédev 
XYPIQNO Xuptwvos 
OIAIKEAAPIZTON @iixléla ’Apiorwy 
MIAA Mida 


The stone had suffered in antiquity, especially in the first name. 
It was further maltreated by the wantonness of the Turks after it had 
been brought to light by our excavations. Thus have perished the 
$| of the fourth line and the IA of the fifth; but, fortunately, not 
until the inscription had been copied by Mr. Koldewey. 

In line 4, Mr. Koldewey reads K where I think I could see E; 
thus, according to him, the name would be $IAIKKA. 

Four persons seem to have been buried in this grave: Nikodemos 
and Hippomedon, sons of Chyrion ; and Philikea and Ariston, chil- 
dren of Midas. Xvpiwyvos is possibly a mistake of the stonecutter for 
Kupiwvos. 

"22520 —— 


No. LX. 


Inscription on sarcophagus in western Street of Tombs, near 
the great gateway. 
It has been so hacked and battered that it is illegible. It begins 
with TTOA ; the second line ends with EPX; in the fifth line may be 
distinguished Alw ; but the inscription is forever lost. 
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No. LXTI. 
In western Street of Tombs ; 0.78 mt. square. 
A =Q N "Afwv 
AMYNNAMENQ *AjLupvapeven 
"“Agwy perhaps = "Acwy: Fick, Personnenamen, p. 16. 
—_—»0b¢’00——. 
No. LXTITI. 
In western Street of Tombs ; 0.675 m. square. 
KAEITOM A KAerou[dy Ja 
——<o089200——_ 
No. LXIITT. 


Ln western Street of Tombs; badly battered. Breadth, 0.45 m.; 
height, 0.27 m. 


APISTIAS "Aptorrias 
—_—_.04¢'0-0—_— 
No. LAIV. 
In western Street of Tombs. In plan, 0.555 X 0.525 m. 
EPHT "Epntlupevns? ] 
-———_oo07 yy, 00-——- 
No. LXV. 


From the eastern Street of Tombs, negr and on the right of two 
Standing columns belonging to an anctent Greck tomb, It 
lies in the bushes, near the footpath which turns off to the 
right from the columns. Alpha bar broken. Block 0.65 m. 
square; height, 0.315 m. 

AYKOMHAHS AvKop.ynons 
ANA=ANGH "Avatav[O]n 
With ‘Avagdv@ns cf. "EpidvOns, KAeavOns: Fick, Personennamen, p. 154. 
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No. LXVI. 


From castcrn Street of Tombs. Block 0.68 m. square ; 
height, 0.33 m. Alpha bar straight. 

The inscription is old, its archaic character being noticeable 
chiefly in the unequal-legged M. Letters exactly wrotyydor. Letters 
of first line are deeply cut; those of the second line are not so deep, 
and are more weathered: but all are still distinct. 

ONMYMAHS ‘Ovupans 
EF MEITI< "Eypectis 
"Orepuns = ‘Ovopas (Arr. Anad. 3, 24, 4); cf. ‘Ovopacros = ’On'- 


paoros (Keil, /asertp. Bocot. x. 4) ; Ahrens, de dial. gracc., 518, 521. 
"Eyparis, perhaps év + pares (?): Fick, Personennamen, p. 56. 


—ORRUC - 


No. LXVILI. 


Pedestal found in field outside of the principal castern gate- 
way, near the head of the torrent. Block 0.60 m. square ; 
0.545 wm. high. 

APISTIAS *Aptotias 
AA%A0Y Aaddov 


Aadaos: Aao-. Aai-, Ant-, Anio- ; cf. Adoyos: Fick, Personcnnamen, 


pp. 22, 137. 
——07@{0e—. 


No. LXVIII. 


In bushes on eastern Strect of Tombs, dircctly cast of the 
principal castern gateway. 0.705 m. square. 


MOPMQTTOS Moppwrros 
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No. LXTX. 


Late Byzantine sarcophagus from middle of western Street of 
Tombs. 


JD NINoN KAI Roya | ~——-—— 


(! tu ANNoYK AIPoYIN 
AKIoY 


PIw)ldvvov cat “Povdwaxiov. 


—~ .o;Qquco— --- 


No. LXX. 


Sepulchral inscription found Scpt. 12,1881, on a large trachyte 
block at the beginning of the western Street of Tombs. Pub- 
lished in Mr. Clarke's first Report. 


TTOTTAIQIOY APIQI IlowAtw Ovapio 
TTOTTAIOYYIQIANIHNS1& TlowAtiov vie *Avinvars 
AKYIAAI ie. "Axviha 
P. Vario 
P. F. Aniensis 
Aquilae 


It is now known that this inscription stood over the door of the 
large tomb of which the plan and section are given in Mr. Clarke's 
first Report, plate 32. On the left exedra of the tomb is the Latin 


inscription 
P-VARIO-P.F.ANI...-- 
AQVILAE 


*Avjvors in the Greek inscription represents the Latin genitive 
Antiensis. Members of the “v1hus Aniensis seem to have been 
settled in various parts of the Troad, ¢.g., at Adramyttion (Bul/. de 
Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 129) and at Ilium (Le Bas and Waddington, 
Asie Mineure, No. 1037). 
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No. LXXT. 


Found in the tomb of P. Varius Aquila, of which No. LXX. 
1s the dcdicatory inscription. 


The stone is broken into seventeen pieces. The whole of the 
right side of the slab is preserved, and line g, which is complete, 
shows the full length of the inscription. Length of slab, 1.68 m. ; 
breadth, 0.84 m. The letters are large (0.04 X 0.037 m.) ; but the 
inscription is nevertheless extremely difficult to read. Hearty thanks 
are due to Mr. W. M. Ramsay, who, during a brief stay at Assos, 
gave me material help in the task of deciphering it. 


IONIANYTIOn: PMI INTATTAO WC 
WMACT wAEEYCEBIIYCINTITPOIPEI 
AYCKOAONFAPECTINATONAAAO?! 
ATONE MONOANATONEICTHNAYTHNNAP 
5 HCFYNAIKOCMO A/CTEOEICTIAPAT! 
NHMAHMWNI: \OPHITTAOYTWNITTPOC 
4AAENATOAMHCAIMHTEASAIMA TOCMHTEAAAO 
PIONXPHCACOAIA MHTEAYNHOHNAITINA 
METATHNEMHNENTAPHN NOIZAITO AMAPION 
10 AIEINMBOWIOYCTIBOWNOMAKAKAIAXOO \ C 
“YCEITICTOAMHCEIE= KEINWNAYTOYCTIA 
- 2-0- OHCAIKOAACIN 


[o]apa [é]ya de 
dva[Kx]odov yap éorw (??) 
[pera Tov énov Oavarov eis rv abrny vdp- 
& [Anxa r)ns yuvaikds polv] 
[p)enpa nuor TIXovrave: mpos 
[Sé plndé&a roApnoa pyre ad’ aiparos pyre adXd- 
[r]prov xpnodobar A[nve] pyre SuvvnOvai twa 
pera Thy euny éevradny [a]voctar 76 [xJapdprov. 
10 [Jat é[a]Bow [rlovs xalr]ay8o[vious] 
[Ocolus, et ris ToAujoes €& [E]xeivwv, avro[i]s wa- 
[ow Bapetay poo ]@noa nddacw. 
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Line 7. In regard to pyre ad’ aiparos, compare rots réxvous éx 
Tov aiparos pov (Bull, de Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 310) and 76 aro rov 
aiparos abrov (Bull. de Corr. Fell., 1883, p. 312; and Mr. Ramsay’s 
note in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1883, p. 400). 

Line 8. The usual word for sarcophagus is wopus, but Anvds is also 
found in inscriptions of Thessalonike (C./. G., 1979, 1981, 1983). 
It occurs also in this signification in a metrical inscription recently 
found on the Hohenstiefel, near Coblenz, and published by Mommsen 
in the Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie, 1884, No. 1., pp. 26, 
27. Mommsen thinks this use of the word is sufficient reason to 
claim Thessalonike as the home of Tychikos, the man over whose 
grave the epitaph once stood. But it occurs also in an inscription 
of Mytilene, published in the Bud. de Corr. Hell., 1880, ‘p. 423. 
Pollux (10, 150) makes this remark: woporowt oxen copos, vedos, 
xtBwros, Anvos. The restoration Anvos seems certain. 

Line 9. évragy was found for the first time in a dialectic inscrip- 
tion of Kymai (C. 7. G., 3524, 11); next in an inscription of Tralleis 
(see Tralleis Inscriptions, below, No. XVIT.). 

kapdpov is the diminutive of xauapa, a vaulted chamber, frequent 
in inscriptions in the sense of /omd. In this signification xapapa is 
confined strictly to Asia Minor, and is found in inscriptions of Smyrna, 
Ephesos, Chios, Teos, Thyateira, Hierapolis, Telmissos, Palmyra, 
and once in an inscription found in Rome (C. / G., 6341), which 
was no doubt the epitaph of a man from Asia Minor. The exact 
meaning of xaydpa is best illustrated by an inscription of ‘Tralleis 
published in the Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 346: “H copds Kai 7 
wept avriv Kapdpu Kal 6 mapaxeipevos Bwpos Kat 7 waperraca oryAn, 
K.T.X. 

We are justified in assuming that the inscription was erected by 
P. Varius Aquila, in whose tomb it was found, and that it occupied 
the interior back wall, so that it was the first object to strike the 
eye of a person entering. 
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No. LXXIT. 


Inscription on a sarcophagus tn the field at the extreme north 
of western Street of Tombs. (See opposite page.) Published 
by Boeckh, C.1.G., 3573. 


The original inscription reads : — 


ANFOCKAAY ’Avyos K\av(diov) 

MAKEAONOC Makedovos 

KAIKA - NEIKHC Kat KX(avdias) Netkys, 

TTEPIOYKAIAI mept ov Kat du- 

ATAZICENTOIC aTaéis €v TOL 

APXEIOICATTO apxelous a7rd- 
KEITAI KELTQL 


“Coffin of Claudius Makedon and Claudia Nike, concerning which 
a legal document is deposited in the archives.”’ 


The inscription by the side of the original one, 
+AOYKIANOYTTPECB +.\ouxcavov mpeoB(v7épov), 


tells us that the sarcophagus was afterwards appropriated by Loukianos 
(or Lucian), an elder of the Christian church of Assos. 


Our excavations have shown that such appropriation of others’ 
tombs was very common at Assos, as many as five or six bodies often 
being found in one grave. This, too, was in defiance of the impreca- 
tions and penalties invoked upon the heads of violators of tombs by 
the original owners. It was customary to invoke the vengeance of the 
Gods on those who should dare to remove the body from the tomb 
or to place another there. Usually a sum of money was indicated in 
the epitaph, which was to be paid to the family of him whose tomb 
had thus been violated, or to the municipal treasury, or to both. 
Besides curses and threats of fines, the epitaph not infrequently goes 


4 at. oP oo. | : ‘= eter . 
2M: ny 404 AYA “\.- 

PAKP AOD * 

Mate 3 
ehh ER PIOY 4.12 

ae Wr aad 5 P st ins 

‘ : 

4 


- 


Ay MEIOIC 
Kel Tal 


ETD RT Se Te RT 


ee ome ee S et a aE eet ong 8 eons mee na i, 


wee 7 . ‘ eta, te < i ac . . sa ee ot y aie . ain a -. won 
Rani oy in eats ea gg US a bt cae nes ve) ie Bae 


Pe el = a eal 
at wy ~. 
i = a ae — ea 


7 noha eat ee, as 


wid 


Sarcophagus with Inscription 
showing present condition. 
)peeeeeeneend_ soe eS Habeas 
0 
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on to state that the document has been registered officially, and 
deposited in the archives of the city, to ensure that transgressors 
shall be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. The penalty for 
violation of the tomb is not mentioned in our inscription, but that it 


existed in the archives is clear from the words epi ov xai duiragis év 


~ ra Cd 
TOS GpxElots aroKetTat.* 


* The Gods were called upon to wreak vengeance on tomb-violators in mani- 
fold ways, of which the following (C. /. G., 3915) may serve as a specimen: 
ds 3¢ &y evaytiov Ti woihoe: Tois xpoyeypaypévas, Cora: wey iwedOuvos Trois epooTel- 
pros, kal phre Téxvey phre Blov bynais en pnde yy Bath unde Odracca wAwTh, GAAa 
Brexvos xa) &Bios xal xpodAns cby Te owdppati wart) dwoOdyor: xa) pera Odvarov Sé 
AdBa: Tovs troy Oovlous Oeovs Timewpous Kal KexoAwpevous. 

The Christian curses yield but little in point of fierceness to the pagan. Usu- 
ally, in Christian inscriptions, we find that the tomb-violator shall reckon it out 
with God, tata: avrg xpos roy Gedy; but this formula is subject to a number of 
variations, must of which have been collated by Mr. Ramsay in the Fourna/ of 
Hellenic Studies, 1883, p. 400. Thus we find fora: avrg xpus 7d peéya cvopa Tou 
Geov (C. /. G., 3902); tora: avrg xpos Toy (evra Oedy kal viv Kal ev TH xpiolup 
nudp2(C. /. G., 39027); Aterat wapd Tov aBavdrou Oeou pdorerya aldvoy (C./.G., 
3891); fora: avrg xpds thy xeipa roi Beod (C.J. G., 3963); Fora: adrg xpos roy 
xpithy Oedy (Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1883, pp. 310, 312); éevopxi(dueOa Td pué-yeOos 
Tov Geov wal rovs KataxGovious Sainovas pndéva adiujoa Td pynueiov (Bull. de Corr. 
ffell., 1882, p. §16: in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, as cited above, Mr. 
Ramsay asks in regard to this, “ Are the 8alyovas devils, or is the inscription a 
mixture of pagan and Christian phraesolugy?”); fora: éwiardparos wapa Oeq eis 
toy aiwva (Journal of [Hellenic Studies, 1883, pp. 400, 408); Fora: avrq xpos 
tov Xpiordy (C. /.G., 3902: Boeckh doubts this, but the stone is still in the ceme- 
tery of Eumenia, and the reading is certain; see Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 
1883, pp. 433, 401); bs ay ravrn TH cope KaKxoepyéa yxeipa xpocoloe:, Buce: Te 
Gen Adyov TH péAAovT: Kpelvery (arvtas Ke vexpous (Journal of Hellente Studies, 
1883, p. 435). 
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No. LXXTITTI. 


Stone built into an arch of the church south of the Greek Bath. 
Published by Le Bas and Waddington, Asie Mineure, 
1034 d, from Duthoits imperfect copy. Height of panel, 
0.33 m., length of panel, 0.71 m. 


: L & 
5 N » ; *z 
> “I E: LILLE BND. I Q Z 
Caged OTD 1 “a © ete , 
\\CA ITP EES ear 7 
' .. ‘ ! “ aS CO . 


+ ’Empevias 
‘EdAadiou 


mpecB(UrEpos) K(€) 7o- 


Gwen em we ee eee - 


Acrevop(Evos), 


a n~ e “A A 3 a a 
KE TOU VYELOU (= vLov) avutrov AovKetavov- 


“ Epimenias, son of Helladios, elder and statesman, and his son 
Loukianos.”’ 


The panel was intended originally only for the epitaph of I¢pime- 
nias ; but later, when his son Loukianos died, his name was added for 
reasons of economy. It will be seen that the family were as econom- 
ical of grammar as of money. 

For roAcrevopevos see C. 7. G., 2059, 2152 4, 2671, 2693 , 28114; 
and Bull. de Corr. FTell., 1878, p. 599. 1883, p. 17. 


>. = — =@™ Me -2@ ww @ wee w OMe . 
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No. LXXIV. 


Sarcophagus inscription from middle of western Strect of 
_ LTombs. Measurements, 0.9O X 0.75 m. 


| aia 
Ae TEYTHC CCU NH, 
YA KAENOC YIVEFPA 


KAITO] CAIs 
ie OX OE rH OY «. 


~ 
& 


Avp(jros) "Ovyoysos Mayvouv tov Twpdov, "Acovs 
TONELTEUTS, vnodpevos Uméypaya epavT@ Kat Tots 
diaddyous pov. 


“T, Aurelius Onesimos, son of Magnus, the son of Gordos, an 
Assian statesman, have bought (this tomb) and subscribed (a docu- 
ment devoting ?) it to myself and my successors.” 


Here tréypawa probably refers to a legal document (drafts) in- 
tended to secure the tomb for his family, and deposited in the 
archives, as in No. LXXII. Gordos is a new name. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


On a base at the eastern end of the Stoa, which is certainly 
not of earlier date than the buildings around it, Koppa appears 
as one of the many masons’ marks. Masons’ marks occur on 
nearly all the buitdings of Assos, as well as on the more recent 
fortification walls; but none have been found on the most ancient 
walls. 


LIST OF NAMES OCCURRING IN THE ASSOS 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


[ The names marked with an asterisk are new. | 


I.— GREEK NAMES. 


*Adéa, LIV. * Ta@pdos, LXXIVv. 
"AOnvayopas, VII. * Addaos, LXVIIL. 
"AOnvodoros, XIV. Atovuctos, VII. 

*AiecXeldas, XLVIIL, L., LU. Atodavns, LV., LVI. 
Aioypiov, XXVI. *"Eyyetis, LXVI. 
"AXExtpa, LI. “EAAdét05, LXXILL 
"AréEavdpos, XXXV. “EAAdviKos, XIV. 
"AXurrios, XXXII. *"EAA@rts (?), XIV. 

*’ Apevydpevos, LILI. -  *°EardvOns, XXVUL 

* A puvapevos, VII. "Epaedioy, VIII. 

*’ Apuvydpevos, LX. *’Emipevias, LXXIUI. 
"Avatayopas, VII. "Eparoyévns, LVII. 

*"AvatavOns, LXV. "Epnt[upévns 2], LXIv. 
"AvOipos, XXXIV. “Eppoyévns, XXVIII. 

* "Avodtxeia, XLIX. “Eppoddyns, XXVI. 

* ’Avodixetos, IV. "ExéAaos, VII. 

*’Avodixos, V. Zwtros, XXVI. 

*"A£fwv, LXI. *‘Hytacayopas, VII. 
"ATEANKOV,XXIL,XXIL,XXIV: * ’Hpoidas, LIV. 

[’AzroAA ] wvios (?), XXI. * “Hoatoroyévns, XXVI. 
"Aptotias,XXVIL,LXUL,LXVIL  ‘Tarqropédov, LIX. 
"Aptotov, LIX, "lwdvyns, LXIX. 
"Aptepidwpos, XXVI. Kadrroeévns, XXVIL. 

*’Aclvyw, XLIX. Kadrdavns, XXVI. 


* BonotxAns, VIL. Kyerropaya, LXU. 
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Kyreoxparns, V. 
Kreoundns, V1. 
* KXeopopyos, VII. 


KyXeoorpatos, XXII, XXIII, 


XXIV. 
* Kparnowveixns, XXVIII. 
Krijros, XXVI. 
[K ]upéwy (?), Lx. 
* AavOns, IX. 
* Aaptyeia, LI. 


Adptyos, XLVIII., L., LIL, 


LIII. 
Adtipos, VI. 
Aovxtavos, LXXIL., LXXIII. 
Avxopndns, LXV. 


Madryvos (Magnus), LXxIv. 
Maxed@v (KAavé.), LXXII. 


Meyortias, 11. 
Meyiore, XII. 


MéAayyxpos, V1. 
Mévavdpos (?), Iv. 


Meveo@eus, XXVIII. 
Miéas, LIX. 
* Moppwrros, LXVIII. 
* Netxaowus, XXVUI. 
Neden (KAavéia), LXXxI1. 
Nuxodnpos, LIX. 
"Ovnatpos (Avp.), LXXIV. 
*’Ovupans, LXVI. 
Iluciorparos, XXVI. 
Iloce(Serzros, Lv. 
TIpodexos, 1X. 
II poxdos, 1X., XXXV. 
Tlu@lwv, Vill. 
**Poudivdxios, LXIX. 
Laropviros, XXXII. 
* Ywyévetos, 11. 
Tyr€payos (?), 1V. 
*TiudavOa, LVI. 
* Dirsxéa, LIX. 
@Piropovaos, XXVI. 
[X Jupiwy (?), LIX. 


IIl.— ROMAN NAMES. 


(a) EMPERORS AND EMPRESSES. 


Arcadius, XXXII. 


Augustus, xV., XIX.,XVIL,XXVI. 


Caligula, XXv1. 


Constantius (Flav. Jul.), xxx. 


Theodosius, XXX1. 


Valentinianus, XXXI. 


Julia Domna, xxIx. 
Livia (°), Julia Aphrodite, 
XVI., XVIL, XX. (?) 


(4) CONSULS. 


Gaius Caesar, X1II. 


Gaius Pontius Petronius Ni- 


grinus, XXVI. 


Germanicus, XXVI. 


Gnaeus Acerronius Proculus, 


XXVI. 
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(¢) PROCONSULS. 


Caclius Montius, xxx. Satornilos (perhaps), XXXII. 


(@) OTHER ROMAN NAMEs. 


St. Cornelius, xxxIv. Quintus Lollius Philetairos, 
Lollia Antiochis, xv1., XVII. XV., XVI, XVII. 

Lollia Arlegilla, xiv. Magnus, LXxXIVv. 

Quintus Lollius, xvi. Gaius Varius Castus, XxvI. 


Publius Varius Aquila, Lxx. 


THE following Assos inscriptions are now in the Museum oF FINE 
ArTs in Boston. 

They are here designated by the numbers under which they stand 
in the Museum Catalogue. S. denotes Stone Register; P. denotes 
Pottery Register. 


No. in No. in No. in No. in 
this volume. Museum Register. | this volume. Museum Register. 
III... . . S. 1123. XXI., i, ii. . {°. 11 37. 
IV S. 1124. a, 6, ¢. 
; ; “ oli. . . S. 11T7. 
V. S. 1125. (Now in four fragments.) 
VI _ §. 1122. XXIV. . . - 8. 1119. 
XXVIL, a. . . S. 1177. 
VII ; *. 1131. | (6 and ¢ are not in the Museum.) ” 
VIII. » £11320 NXVIT. kk. S34. 
IX. S. 1133. | XL 2... OP. 4168. 
Xx. - S.1IQn XLI. - 2.  . S116. 
XI S. 1126. : XLII... . . S. 1023. 
XI » S927, XLT (S. rit, 
i ° ; ° e “] a, b,£s)s d. 
XIII S. 1136. (Now in five fragments. ) 
XIV. S. 1140. XLV. 2...) S.1135. 
XVI Soy 139. | eT three fragments.) 
. LXXI. . . . S. 1138. 
XVIII S. 1129. (In seventeen fragments.) 3 
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OEOo - 


THE following inscriptions are a part of the results of the 
work carried on during the summer of 1883, by means of 
the Asta MINOR EXPLORATION FuNpD, which was subscribed 
in England under the auspices of the “ Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies.” 

During a great part of the summer I accompanied Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay on his expedition into Asia Minor. Tralleis 
is so easy of access by railway from Smyrna that we did not 
expect to find inscriptions there; in fact, we went on other 
business preparatory to our expedition into the interior. But 
brought incidentally into contact with the inscriptions below, 
we copied them as a matter of course. Scholars have long 
known of and coveted the six inscriptions which are built 
into the wall of the great ruin known now as the Utch Geuz, 
the Three Eyes or Arches. Frequent attempts have been 
made to read them with a glass from the time of Pococke to 
the present day; but.such attempts have either been very 
unsatisfactory or have failed entirely owing to the smallness 
of the letters of the inscriptions and the great height of the 
stones above the ground. Convinced by trial of the utter 
hopelessness of gaining satisfactory readings with a glass, 
we determined to make a ladder long enough to reach 
them. The construction of the ladder was accomplished 
through the very great kindness of Mr. Urquhart of Aidin, 
who furnished us with the necessary materials, seventcen 
working men, and two carpenters. But, even with the help 
of the ladder, the undertaking was attended with great diff- 
culty and considerable danger. The impossibility of taking 
impressions of the stones under such circumstances will be 
evident to all. 
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In the preparation of this paper I have received material 
help from Mr. Ramsay. It was first published in the J7/2t- 
thetlungen des deutschen archdologischen Institutes tn Athen, 
1883, pp. 320-338; and it is here reprinted with some changes 
and additions, the most important of which are in Nos. VL, 
XI., XIV., and XV. 


No. I. 
At Tralleis, on front of Utch Geus. Copied by J. R. S. S. 


A OAAtA N ON 
TONAAMM POTATON 
T H = A = | A 2 
ANOYTTATONTODL 


5 WAAMTIPOTATHKAISAPEQN 
TPAAAIANQNTTOAISTONEM 
TTASINEAYTHSEYEPFETHN 

TTPONOHSAMENON 
THEANASTASEQETONTIMON 
10 TAAIAAOVTIENOYNKAIMAYP 
ETTAFAQOYAIONYSIOY KAIMAYP 


XAPITQNOENKAITTAOYKIAIOY 

MOYNATIOYKAQA!ANOYKAITIAL 

KINNIOYPAYTITOYIEPEQNTON 
16 ~=[TPAMMATEQNTOYAHMOY * 


AodAtavov tov Aapmpotarov THs ‘Acias avOUmatov Td 
y [y] Aaprpordrn Kacapéwv Tpadrdkavev médis Tov eu 
TATW EAUTNS EVEPYETHV’ TMpOvonTapevwv THS aVaoTATEWS 
tav tysov [T]. &[A](aoviov) Acadov[pJevou v(ewrdpov) rai 
M. Aup. "ErayaBov Atovyvciov kat M. Aup. Xapirwvos 
v(ewrépov) Kat Tlo(zrAtov) AovxtAtov Movvariov KAwdtavou 
cai II. A[t]xuviov TAvmrov iepéwy tav ypappatéwy Tov 
Onpov. 


* The ligatures that occur in this and the following inscriptions cannot be 
given in type. 
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Boeckh has written at some length on the proconsulship of Lol- 
lianus (ad C. /. G., 3516), and Waddington has collected the inscrip- 
tions and passages of authors which bear upon the proconsulships of 
Lolliani (Fastes des provinces Astatiques de l’ Empire Romain, Nos. 
165 and 173; and Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1882, p. 291). ‘To the data 
of M. Waddington may be added a passage from the Acta Sanctorum 
Leonis e¢ Paregorit in AA. SS., Feb. Ill., p. 59: Mis vero diebus 
contigit Proconsulem Lollianum, electum ab Imperatoribus, venire 
usque ad eos, cum eo tempore penes Procuratorem urbis, qui erat 
Pataris, regimen foret. ‘Vhree proconsuls of Asia Minor bore the 
name of Lollianus: Lollianus Gentianus, Lollianus Avitus, and Egna- 
tius Lollianus. The Lollianus of this inscription must be the third, 
inasmuch as neither of the others could properly be called simply 
Lollianus. The second proconsulate of Egnatius Lollianus is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Thyateira (C. 7 G., 3517); his third 
proconsulate in one of Alexandria Troas (C. /. Z., III., 468). The 
date of LoHianus is still uncertain; it appears from the Acta Sanc- 
forum that two emperors were reigning during part of his term of 
office, and from the inscription of Thyateira that there was only one 
emperor during his second proconsulate. 

We gather from this inscription that there was a board of five 
ypappareis rod Sypov in Tralleis. 

A Tiberius Claudius Glyptos is mentioned in an inscription of 
Tralleis (C.Z. G., 2926; Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 
604). He was doubtless a kinsman of the Glyptos of our inscription, 
who in all probability was the clerk of Tralleis mentioned on coins of 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla (cf. Mionnet, Zyate, 1095, 1099, 
1100). 

Mounatios was perhaps son of the critic of Tralleis, a friend of 
Herodes Atticus (Philostratos, Vit. Soph., p. 231: €vpairrovra de 
airw Movvariov rov xpirixov: 6 5€ avyp ovTos é« TpadA€wy, x.7.X.). 
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No. II. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas tn Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. Published in the 
“Opnpos (a periodical of Smyrna), 1874, p. 29, but 
snaccurately. 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMO 
KAIHT EPOYSIAETEIMHSAN 
TIBEPIONKAAYAIONTIBEPI 
OGY7NAY AIOYHPAIZTIQNOS 

5 YIONKYPEINAH®PAISTIQNA 
ETZ/f ONIANONT YMNASIAG 
XHEANTATONTPIQNIY 
MNASIONTHNITPQTHNTE 
TPAMHNONEKTQNIAIONKAI 

10 OENTAE \AIONAIOAH2H 
MEPASZHEANTA2Z29PONQZS 

KAIKOEMIQE 

KAAYAIAETTIFONOYTETPAKI2 
OAYMTTIONEIKOYOYFATHP 

16 LIFPIFENISTONIAIONYONE ENO 

MENON¢IAOMHTOPA 


“H Bovdy Kai 6 Snpos Kat 7» yepovoia éreipnoay 
TiBéprov Kdavdwov, TrBepioly K]davdiov ‘Hdaroriwvos 
vid[v], Kupeiva, ‘Hparoriwva El meylovavov, yupvacralp)- 
XYoavTa TOY TPLOY yuLVaciwy THY TpPaTHY TeTpapnvor ex 
tav idiev Kat Oévra ELAa]iov 8° Gdns Huépas, Cyoavra 
cwdppovus Kal Koopiws. KAavdia, "Emvydvou rerpdxis 
’"Odupmoveixou Ovydryp, [Tepryleis rov tdtov v(t)ov yevo- 
peevoy dt\opynropa. 

Tiberius Claudius Hephaistion, being named in honor of Tiberius, 
was probably not born before Tiberius became emperor, so that his 
birth can hardly have taken place before the year 14 a.p. If we allow 
twenty-five years for him to grow to manhood and become a father, 
the birth of his son, Tiberius Claudius Epigonianos, would fall about 


the year 39 a.D. Supposing then that Epigonianos was forty years 
old when he held the office of gymnasiarch, we obtain as the earliest 
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probable date for our inscription the year 79 a.D. Tiberius Claudius 
is a popular name through all ‘Trallian history, and our inscription is 
perhaps as late as the year 150 a.p. Assuming that the mother, 
Claudia Perigenis, was nineteen years old at the birth of her son, 
Tib. Cl. Hephaistion Epigonianos, the earliest probable date for her 
birth is the year 20 a.p. She belonged to a distinguished Trallian 
family, the Epigoni, which Cicero* says was well known even in 
Rome, and she brought this name into the family of the Hephais- 
tiones. 


—_20793,00-———— 


No. III. 
At Trallets, on front of Utch Geus. Copwd by J. R. S. S. 


EYTYXH 
TONAZ=IOAOPQTATON 
AIOAOYTOYETOY2 

MONON 
ATOPANOMON 


HEYNTEXNIA 
TQNAINY®QN 

Eurixn tov a€iotoydtarov 8 cdov Tov €rous povov 
ayopavepov n cuvTexvia Tov Auvduv. 

This inscription is in a state of perfect preservation. Le Bas 
attempted to read it with a glass, but with very indifferent success, as 
a glance at Le Bas and Waddington (Voy. Arch., No. 606) will show. 

Eutyches is here honored by the guild of linen weavers as the 
only dyopavopos, atrector of the market, for a whole year. He is 
clearly identical with Mapxos Navos Etrvyys, who is handed down to 
memory in an officia/ inscription of the city of Tralleis (C./. G., 2929). 
Among other things, it is there recorded that he was the first and 
only dyopavouos for a whole year (xai &° dAov rot €rovs mpwrov Kat 
povoy dyopavoxnoavra). The municipal officers were ‘elected for a 
term of four months (rerpapyvos), and Eutyches held this office for 
three terms, or through the whole year. 


——> 


* Pro Flacco, 22: Ubi erant illi Pythodori, Archidemi, Epigoni, ceteri homines 
apud nos noti, inter suos nobiles? 
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No. IV. 
At Trallets, on side of Utch Geus. Copted by J. R.S. S. 


\NMAYPSQTHPIXON 
AOTEIMOTATON 
APXONKAIAIATTA2H2 
EnTTPOFONQNEN 
\-INAEITOYPPFON 


[Ot (véor, yépovres, Aivudor?) éretpnojay M. Aup. 
Lwrypiyov [Tov du]doTeydrarov [BovdrA]apxov Kai da 


4 v4 9 > 4 > ~ 4 
maons [xpicews?] éx mpoydver ev [Tao ]w Aeroupydv. 


This inscription was published by Boeckh (C. /. G., 2928) from 
Pococke, and-afterwards by Waddington (Voy. Arch., No. 608) from 
Le Bas’ more careful copy. A closer inspection of the stone has 
brought to light only a few more letters. I am convinced that a down 
stroke (\), like that of an A, preceded the N in the first line. This 
would seem to demand a plural verb, whose subject might be veo, 
yépovres, Aivudor, or something similar. 


oo 'o-0-__ 


No. V. 


At Trallets, on front of Utch Geus. Copied by J. R. S. S. 


HBOYAHKAIOAHMOCETI 
MHCENMAYPEYAPECTON 
BOYAAPXHCANTAALOPANOMH 
CANTAEIPHNAPXHCANTACTPA 

5 THT HCANTAAEKATIPQTEYCAN 
YjACEITQNHCANTATAMIEYCANTA 
ANAOENTATHKPATKLBOYAH 
EICNOMHNETIITHE ENEOAIQHME 
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H — 
PAHTICECTINMTITEPEITIOYOXI TAI 


10 TTRPONOHCAMENOYTHCANACTACE 
QC TOYANAPIANTOCMAYPCQTHPI 
YOY TOYYIOY AY TOY BOYAHLCAH 
QBOYTEPOYCIACE PAMMAT EQC 


"H Bovdy Kat 6 Snpuos erinoey M. Avp. Evdpecror, 
Boviapx7jcarra, ayopavopno arta, eipnvapyjoarta, oTpa- 
myjoavta, Sexarpwrevoar(tja, vetwrncavra, Tap- 
gavra, avabévra Ty Kparliorn) KX(avdia) Bova eis voy ny 
emt ry yeveOdio nuepg, nris eat pn(vds) Teperiov év- 
vatn, Snvdpia ytAly’]- mpovonoapevou rns dvacrdcews 
Tov avopiavros M. Avp. Xwrypily]jov, trod viov adrou, 
Bovdyjs, Sy[plov, yepovcias ypapparéws. 


This inscription is almost perfectly preserved. It was first exam- 
ined by Fellows with a glass, and was published by Boeckh (C. Z G., 
2930 +) from Fellows’ Zycia. It was afterwards copied more suc- 
cessfully, but still very imperfectly, by Le Bas (Voy. Arch., No. 610). 
The stone is about fifty-five feet from the ground, and the letters of 
the inscription are so small that it is impossible to read it accurately, 
even with the best glass. 

The Euarestos of this inscription bears the name of Marcus 
Aurelius, so that he could hardly have been born before the year 
161 A.D. He was probably the son of the Euarestos, who is fre- 
quently mentioned as clerk of Tralleis on coins of Marcus Aurelius, 
Lucius Verus, and Commodus (Mionnet, Lydie, 1079-1090), 2.¢., 
from 161 A.D. to 180 A.D. 

M. Aur. Euarestos could hardly have held all the offices mentioned 
in the inscription before his forty-fifth year; and assuming that he 
was born in the year in which Marcus Aurelius became emperor 
(161 A.D), we get the year 206 A.D. as an approximate date for our 
inscription. 

M. Aur. Soterichos, son of the preceding, is the person honored in 
the last inscription (No. IV.). 
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No. VI. 


In Atdin, in pavement of the public street in front of a door- 
way. Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. 


loYo _A 
KPATOPOSANTON 
WAOYE KTONKAAYA 
ANOYAAMATIOPQN 
oO 
K - 10Y - APTEMIAQPIQNA 
TPAAAIANONEIKHCAN 
TAANAPONTTANKPATION 
OAYMTTIAAANK 
APXIEPATEYONTOCK 
10 ATONQEETOYNTOC 
r.10Y.IAITTITOY Y 
BOYAHCAPXIE PES 
CIACKAIATQNOOr 
& AIABIOY 
AAYTAPXOY| 


o 


1 


o 


TTKAMEAIT 
TTIMEAHOE 
IOYXPYCEPS 


[AvareOévra bo tlov Oleorarov] aliro]xparopos 
"Avrwv[ev lou ék trav Kiavd[t]avov Aapa mépwv Kd(wrov) 
"Iov(Avov) ‘Aprepidwpiwva Tpaddravdly), vexnoayra avdpav 
mavxpariov ‘Odupmilalda v[S'], apyveparevovros Kat 
aywv(o)Berouvros [ro B’] T. ‘lov. Buréarzov, vliov] Bovdjs, 
apxepewls “A]otas k[at] dywvobé[tov] sa Biov, 
dAvrapyou[vros] To(zAiov) KA(avdiov) Medizt[wvos Kai 
é€jaupednOé[vros Tatov)] *lov(Aiov) Xpucép[wros). 
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Gaius Julius Philippus is mentioned in an inscription of Aphrodisias 
(C. 7. G., 2790) which Boeckh, arguing from the name Julius Philip- 
pus, places in the time of the two Philippi (244-249 a.p.). Boeckh 
thought this theory strengthened by the fact that G. Jul. Philippus was 
procurator Augustorum (éritporos trav XeBaorayv, C. 1. G., 2933 ; Voy. 
Arch., No. 605); and the Augusti, on his theory, could be no other 
than the two Philippi. But an inscription of Tralleis (Le Bas, Voy. 
Arch., No. 1652 ¢), makes G. Jul. Philippus flourish during the hfe- 
time of an emperor Antoninus.* The same is the case in our 
inscription, which dates from the fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad. But 
G. Jul. Philippus lived also during the reign of two joint emperors 
(see above). Accordingly, this Antoninus can be no other than 
Antoninus Pius, who was succeeded by the joint emperors, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus. As Antoninus Pius died in March, 161 A.D., 
fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad must fall between 141 a.p. (the first 
Olympic year after his accession in 138 A.b.) and 157 a.b. (the last 
before his death). 

The inscription on the sepulchre of a servant of G. Jul. Philippus 
is published in the Bud. de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 346. 

A Meliton was clerk of Tralleis under Domitia Augusta (see 
Mionnet), and may have been the father or grandfather of the Meli- 
ton here mentioned. 


The following has been received from Dr. Sterrett, dated at Smyrna, May 20, 
1884: “ Mr. Ramsay has called my attention to a dated inscription of Olympia, 
published in the cfrchacologische Zeitung, 1880, p. 62, No. 353. It proves so 
conclusively that the above reasoning concerning the date is correct, that I insert 
it here with Dittenberger’s note: ‘H ‘OAuymwixh Bovdh I(diov) "lovAscovy dfAurwoy 
TpadAtavoy, Toy ’Acidpyny, Oay evexa, OAvpmidds GAB’. ‘Die Datirung aus der 
232 Olympiade (149 n. Chr.) lasst nicht den geringsten Zweifel dass dies der- 
selbe Asiarch Philippos aus Tralles ist, der bei Gelegenheit des von Waddington 
(Fastes des provinces Asiat., p. 221) auf den 23 Februar, 155 n. Chr., gesetzten 
Martyriums des Polycarp vorkommt. Vgl. Marquardt, £phem. Epigr., 1. p. 221, 
n, 2.2” — Epp. 


— —_— —_— - _ ee os -— — =—-—_— — ee a ee 


* This inscription is given in full on p. 103, below. Le Bas, from a bad copy, 
assigned it to Trallian Olympiad 50. Dr. Sterrett assigns No. VI. to Olympiad 53, 
reading NI for N& in line 10. But Mr. Ramsay, in his later note (pp. 102-104), 
shows that both of the inscriptions in question belong to Trallian Olympiad 56. 
This, by the above argument, must fall within the period 141-157 A.D., and is 
fixed by Mr. Ramsay on other grounds at 153 a.b. — Epp. 
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Since these pages were in type (December, 1884), the editors 
have received from Mr. W. M. Ramsay, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
the following note on the Olympic festivals of Tralles, which will be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution to our knowledge of a most 
obscure and perplexing subject : — 


The emperor P. Aelius Hadrianus Olympius left Athens, which he 
had just enriched with the magnificent temple of Zeus Olympius, and 
came to Asia Minor in the autumn of 129 A.D. He landed at Ephesus, 
where the games mentioned on coins as AAPIANA OAYMIIIA were 
founded in his honor. He continued his journey through Magnesia to 
Tralles. Soon after this visit we begin to hear of Olympian games 
at Tralles, and of an avayéwors of these games. The suspicion at 
once arises that this dvayéwors is connected with the visit of the 
Emperor. The inscriptions which mention the dywrofecia of G. Julius 
Philippus furnish a criterion to convert this suspicion into comparative 
certainty. Two of these inscriptions are already published, one by 
M. Waddington (Le Bas, No. 1652 ¢) from an exceedingly bad copy, 
and one (No. VI. above) by Mr. Sterrett. The latter, which I also 
have seen, is engraved on a mutilated stone ; and though all the most 
important facts remain distinct, yet one interesting point has been lost. 
The fifty-sixth Trallian Olympiad was the second at which Philip had 
- been dywvoGérns. The following inscription on a stone in the Hebrew 
cemetery, within the limits of ancient Tralles, makes it possible to 
complete Mr. Sterrett’s inscription, and to restore almost the whole 
of the fragment of which a copy was sent to M. Waddington. We 
are indebted for it to M. Pappaconstantinos, who had already deserved 
so well of all students of Trallian antiquities. In his company I 
visited the cemetery, and compared his copy with the stone itself. 
The stone is broken both at top and at bottom. 


OT AT OVAY TOKE ATO [‘AvareOévra vio tov Ger jo- 
TQNEINOYGKT : ; 4 , i 
KAAYAIANOYAAM A TaTov avroxparo[ pos | Avravet- 
TTOPQN vou [é]x trav KrXavdsavod Aapa 
ASKAHTIIAKONAIO qwopwy AcxAniaxoy Atoyévous 
FENOYSTTEFT AMHNON Ilepyapnvoy vexnoavta om)ov 
NEIKH3ANAOTIAON ‘Ordupmidda vS’, apytepatevov- 
OAYMTTIAAANR, : dyovodevoier os 73 T 
APXIEPATEYONTOSKAI —_708 kal dryavoBeroivtos Ta fT. 
ATQNOOETOYNTOSTB lov. Pidéarov, i(4)od Bovarjjs, 
CIOYPIAITTITOYYOY apyvepéws 'Acias xai aywvobeé- 
g CAP ONG or toy tov dta Biov, ddvtapyobvtTos 
AIABIOY [Ilo.] KA. MeAtrwvos, [ésrepern- 
AAYTAPXOYNTOS Gévros I. "lov. Xpucépwros | 


YK AMEAITQNOS 
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For the sake of completeness, I shall now add the full text of the 
third inscription relating to this subject (Le Bas, No. 1652¢). It 
obviously belongs to the same year; and though the badness of the 
copy led M. Waddington to restore the fragment differently, there 
can now remain no doubt that the names of the officials are the 
same in all three. os 


[’AvateOévta] bird tov Oeordrov avroxpatopos ’AvTwveivou 
éx tlav] Kdavésavod Aalpa] ropwv Vdiov Piradér[ gov ],* 
vexnoavta avdpaly] muiypnv ‘Ordupmidda v[S'], dpyteparevovtos 
Kal aywvoGeroivros [Td 8B’) T..’Iov. Perdaaov, v[e]od Bovarrs, 
apytepéws "Acias xal dywvoérov dia Biov, advtapyodyTos 
[IIo.] KA. M[e]Adravos, émrepler]nOévros T. lov. Xpucépwros. 


These three inscriptions record the names of the victors in the 
pancration, the boxing contest, and the race in armor, at the fifty- 
sixth Trallian Olympiad. G. Julius Philippus, the agonothete at these 
games, was at the same time High Priest of Asia. Now it has been 
established by M. Waddington that the martyrdom of Polycarp, which 
took place at the games in Smyrna, presided over by Philip as High 
Priest of Asia, is to be dated 155 a.p. Again, we know from an 
Olympian inscription (p. ror, end) that Philip was Asiarch at some time 
during the two hundred and thirty-second Elean Olympiad (149-152 
A.D.) ; and the identity of the titles Asiarch and High Priest of Asia 
seems to me indisputable, in spite of M. Waddington’s arguments 
against it. It is possible to reconcile these data only on the supposi- 
tion that the highpriesthood of Asia, like almost all such offices 7” 
that province, was a penteteric office.t Philip was High Priest from 
152 to 155 A.D. In 153 4.D. he presided over the fifty-sixth Olym- 
pian festival at Tralles. The fiftieth Olympiad at Tralles was in 
129 A.D., the year when the emperor Hadrian visited the city. It is 
probable that the Trallians, when the Olympia were instituted in 
honor of this visit, sought to give them a spurious antiquity by the 
fiction that they were already fifty penteterides old. M. Waddington 
has published an inscription of Tralles which probably belongs to the 


* M. Waddington restores [rdv Seiva Mep]yaioy S:AadeA[péa}; but the pre- 
ceding inscription shows that répwy occupied an entire line, and that there is no 
gap before [diov. This inscription has been so badly copied that it is justifiable 
to suppose that a line has been omitted by the copyist. The other two inscrip- 
tions mention the warpls of the victor, and I believe that this was also done in the 
present inscription. I would restore 

Taiov bAaded[ por] 
[rou detvos TpaAXavov 

t+ The Bishop of Durham will treat the questions connected with the Asi- 
archate with his usual learning and copiousness of illustration in a forthcoming 
work on St. Polycarp. 
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first century A.D., but purports to be of the fifth century b.c.; so that 
such patriotic frauds were evidently familiar in the city. 

If, as I think probable, the restoration of Mr. Sterrett’s inscription 
No. VIIL., line 6, is correct, the Olympiad called 7 pera rv avaréwou: 
will be that of 161 a.D., which took place a few months after the 
death of Antoninus, who therefore bears the title ess. — W. M. R. 


208 ®c~- 


No. VII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
Copicd by W..M. S.and J.R.S.S. Published in” Opnpos, 
1873, ~. 49, and afterwards in the Movaetov kai BiBdww0- 
Onn of the Smyrna Evangelical School, 1876, p. 48, but 
inaccurately. 

TTOAIZEKTQHN 

NQNITPOZOA 

lIONYZIONC2 
SEAEYKEANE! 
ZANTATIAIAQN 
TTAAHNOAYMTII 
AAA NA 
AAYTAPXOYNTO2 
AIAIOYKA - APIS 
TOKAEOYEMAIOPO 


[‘H] ods ex realy Kotlvav [1] poadd[wv] [A] ioviarov 
Lwe[rov] Lerev[xléa veileyloavra maidwy wddnv ’Odvup- 
midda va’, advtapxyouvros Aidiov KA‘avdiov) “Aptoro- 


K\éovs Matopos. 


The letters at the end of the third line are much defaced. 
4 


The date of the inscription (Olymp. 51), according to Mr. Ram- 
say’s note on No. VI., is 133 A.D. — Epp. 
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No. VIII. 


At Trallets, on side of Utch Geus. Copied by J. R.S. S. 
Published by Boeckh (C.1. G., 2934) from Pococke's exceed- 
ingly bad copy, it reads somewhat better in Le Bas and 
Waddington (Voy. Arch., No. 611). 

OENTAYTTOOE 
VEINOYEKTQN 
OPQNAIONYCION 
AAOAIKEANEIKH 
5 AIAQNTTYF MHNOAYM 
HMETATHNANANE 
PXIEPATEYONTOC 
OOETOYNTOCTO 
ATTOAQNIAOYIEPO 
10 TAPAAO=OY.-AAY 
TOCCEZTOYA-LYA 
PECTOY 


OENTOCTQNANAPI 
OYAPXIEPEQC 


["Avare]Qévra uo Oe- 
[ov ’"Avrwy jeivou éx Ttav 
[KX. Aaya wr] dparv Atovicrov 
coe ee es Aaoduxéa. veucn- 
6 [cavta rlaidwr ruypny ’Odup- 
[midda] 7’ pera THY avave- 
[wow, a]pyveparevovros 
[xat aywyjoferovvros 76 
[B’] “AmoX(A)wvidou iepo- 
10 [veixov] mapaddfov, [a]dv- 
LTapxouv ]ros Xé~rov [8’? E]v[a-] 
péorou 
Lémipedn]Oévros trav dvdpr- 
[avrwy rlov dpyepews. 
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This Euarestos perhaps may be the father of the clerk of Tralleis 
mentioned on coins of M. Aurelius, L. Verus, and Commodus (cf. 
Mionnet, Lydic, 1079-1090, and No. V. above). Dionysius of 
Laodikeia is here victor in the raidwy rvypyy “ in the eighth Olympiad 
after the dvavéwots.” * 


at aoe - 


No. TX. 


At Trallets, on front of Utch Geus. Copied by J. R. S. S. 
Published very imperfectly in Le Bas and Waddington 
(Voy. Arch., Vo. 609). 


ACCMYP 
TPAAIA 
FEIOC 
OCNEI 

6 CYTTO 
OYC-A 
YOIA 
ECIN 


C 
I¥ACTTIAA 
10 JINA- A 
APAELCIN 
TONTHC 
KAICAPEIA 
MQTTOIHCAL 
16 EPANENTH 
OYTTATPIAI 
NA DAYMITTIA 


* According to Mr. Ramsay’s computation (p. 104), this date, that of the 
fifty-eighth Trallian Olympiad, is the year 161 A.D. — Epp. 
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[Avp.? Aaw?las Zpup- 
[vatos cat] Tpa(d)Aca- 
[vos kat “Ap]yetos 

[kat Aarptlos ve- 

5 [xynoas tou]s vmo- 
[yeypappev ous a- 
[yavas: T]vAa 
[ra ev Lapdleouy, 

[rv €€ “Apyolus aomida 

10 [dits, ra xJowa ’A- 
[cias &v Y]dpdeow, 

TOV THS 
[Nvons?], Katoapea 
[ra év Adt] uw, roujnoas 

1 OL; + + Seurjépay ev rp 
Lidia éavrjov marpid: 
[kat aya)lva ’Odvpmea- 
[xov]. 

This inscription could be read only very imperfectly by Le Bas 
(Voy. Arch., No. 609) with a glass. The left side of the inscription 
has been purposely defaced ; and the edge of the stone is broken 
and jagged, so that it is not possible to determine how many letters 
have been lost. Inscriptions are not rare in which the same man is 
inentioned as citizen of several cities; for instance, C./. G., Nos. 
3425. 3426. The second inscription, after naming several cities of 
which Artemidoros was citizen, adds that he was citizen of many other 
Cities (kat dAAwy woAAGy roAewy trodETys). 

Damas, if that is the name of the athlete honored in our inscrip- 
tion, was originally a citizen of Smyrna, and was an adopted citizen of 
the other cities mentioned. He gained a victory at Tralleis (see last 
lines) and several other places. His zarpts included all places of 
which he was citizen. 

Tralleis claimed to be a colony of Argos (Strabo, p. 649) ; and for 


this reason the Trallians probably took special interest in the games 
of Argos. 
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No. X. 


On column in Turkish cemetery at Atdin. Copied by W.M. R. 
and J. R.S.S. 


IYICYYONKAAYAIANONTON 

STEDANHOOPONKAIFPAMMATEA 

TOYAHMOYBOYAAPXHSANTA 

EIPHNAPXHSANTAAFOPANOMH 

SANTAZITQNHSANTAATIO 

YY LYYN APEIAZAIEXPYZ00 

PHSANTAGYPAPYAA=ANTA 

TTANGGGY PIAPXHZANTAAPLYPO 

TAMIEYZANTAAEKATIPQTEYEANTA 

10 FPAMMATEYSANTAKAITHS ¢IAOSZSEBASTOY 
TEPOYSIAZKAITQN@IAOZEBASTQAN 
NEQNKAIPQMAIQNYTTIOSXOMENON 
KAIEIS THNAFOPANKIONASEIKOSI 
SKOYTAQSANTAA EKAIMOYSQESANTA 

6 KAITAY THN THNEZEAPANANTOYAENOS 
ANAQGENTAKAITHIKAAYAIAIBOYAHI 
APY PHYOYNETEAAMBANEINKAOE 

K AGGYONZTOZENOAAEEKASTONBOY 

wyyye Y Yi NYWUWIWWIWUJI :*O'Y HME PAX EN 

20 YUMUUUI TWIWWWWWIPVI NN AZ EQS THE 
YY Uy. H SYGWUG N'Y A\AZ BOYAHS 
YY yg TOYB AS ZOYTOYBOYAEYTOY 


4] 


pom 
fabs | 


[T(atov) *IovAc]ov KAavétavév tov crepavnddpov Kat 
ypapparéa Tov Sypov, Bovlapyyoarra, cipnvapxnoarta, 

6 dyopavopyoavrTa, oLTwYHTaVTA aro [? Aleta ]vdpeias, Sis 
xprvcodopncavra, [ralpadvidfavra, srav[yyv]prapyy- 
cavTa, apyuporapevoarta, Sexatpwrevoarta, ypappa- 
l0TevoavTa Kat THs hitooeBacrov yepovoias Kat Tar 
diioceBdotwy véwy Kat “Pwpaiwy, virooxopevov Kat Eis 
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THY ayopay kiovas etkoo., oKxouthocavra S€é Kal povod- 
lbocavrTa kat Tavrny Thy e€edpav avr’ oddevds, avab&Ta Kat 
tT Kdavdig Bovdy (4)p[yu]pliJov dore A\apBavew xa? 
éxLaorlov [é]ros &vOdde exacrov Bov[rlev[ry]v [arparp 
éviavjrov npépa Snvapia Siaxdow. tmevryKovta: [mpo- 
2vonoapévov THs avalotacews THs LorHAns vmép] THs 
[KAa]vdias BovAns [LéE]trou Baocov tov BovAevrov. 


This inscription was published by M. P. Constantinos in the 
Movereiov xat BiBrAtoOyxy, 1875, p. 126, but inaccurately. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the city of Tralleis was very populous, it seems 
astonishing that the fabulously fertile valley of the Maeander could 
not supply the people with corn. Yet we know from the testimony 
of other inscriptions (C./. G., 2927: cerwvjcavra Sé Kai rov dé 
Aiyvrrov geirov, etc.; 2930: cerwryoavta ard Ailyvrrov, etc.) that 
Tralleis was, at least at times, compelled to bring corn from Egypt.: 
It is also clear from this that the Alexandria from which Claudianus 
brought his corn can be no other than the Alexandria of Egypt. 

In line 14, the reading oxovrAwoavra is certain. In Stephani 
Thesaur., SV. oxovtAwors, the following is given: “ Scutulatio, vestis 
practextura, inshta, ornatura in ima vestis parte.” Hero in Isagog. 
tept evOuperpixayv :° EvOuyerpixov pév obv éori may TO KaTa pKos pOvov 
peTpovpevov, aorep év Tais oKouvTAwoec ol oTpodioAc Kat ey rots 
fvAtkots Ta Kuparia Kai doa mpos pyKos povov perpetra. It seems 
probable from this that the lower part of the wall of the Exedra was 
ornamented with a pattern. Dindorf, in Steph. Thesaur., gives to 
povoow the meaning ‘‘7o adorn with mosaic,” “opere musivo orno.” 
It appears then that Claudianus ornamented the Exedra with a dado 
and a mosaic pavement at his own expense, and that this stone, 
bearing the inscription in his honor, was placed in the Exedra. 

No. V. gives great assistance in restoring the latter part of this 
inscription. In line 17, eis vouyy seems very plausible and appro- 
priate ; but Mr. Ramsay has noted in his copy the possibility of a A 
at the commencement of the line.* 


* AP--P-OT, t.c. (&)p[yu]p[fJov, is given above on the authority of Mr. 
Ramsay (December, 1884). — EDD. 
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No. XI. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
Copted by WI. Ri and J. RK. S.S., 


THEKAIPIAOSEBASTOEM 

AY PHAIONSQTHPABOYAEY 

THNKAI@IAOSEBASTO NT ON 

YIONAAEA®ONM AY PHAI 

OY AMMIANOYBOYAEYTOY 

K AIDIAOSEBASTOYKAI 

rT PAMMATERS TOY AHMOY 

NIKHSANTA 

TONIEPONAPQNATQNETTAP 

TIATQNKAITONIEPON 

ATQNATOQNHPAKAEION 

TTAIAQNTTAPKPATION 

K ANS APOFONTQNOAYMTTION 

ETTHEPEQSAIABIOYTOYAI 

1s OS TOYAAPASIOYOAAOYIOY 
KAEITOSOENOYSTOYKPATI 
STOYAISASIAPXOYTTPQTO! 
ASIASTIATPOSYTTATIKOY KAY% 
TTATTITOYSYNKAHTIKQNTHS 

2 © AYTOYTTENTAETHPIAOS 


on 


It 


[Kafépwoev 6 Seva Bovrev]rys Kai dirocéBacros 

M. AdpyAvov Xwrnpa BovreuvTnv Kai drrocéBacrov Tov 
sviov, adedhdov M. AvpnAtov ‘Appuavou Bovdevrov kat 
drioceBacrov Kat ypapparéws zou Sypov, viuxnocayTa 
107dp tepov ayava tav Xa[alpriarav Kai Tov tepov ayava 
tav ‘Hpakdetwv raidwv rayKparvy, [ali icayeryov Tov 
15’Odvprriwy emi tepéws Sia Biov tov Ards Tov Aapaciov 
Pdaoviov KiertrooGévous tov Kpatiorov dis ’Acudpxov, 
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o > 4 Q e “ N 4 
mpwtolv] Acias, marpds Umatixov kali] wdamrov ovpr- 
2KANTLK@Y THS EvvaTNS avTOU TmevTaeTypisos.” 


The Herakleia of Tralleis are mentioned in C./.G., 2936; the 
dywv tav Xrapriarav seems to be mentioned here and in No. XII. 
for the first time. 

In Tralleis, Zeus was worshipped under the name of Larasios, the 
priest of Zeus Larasios being one of the principal dignitaries of state 
(cf. Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 604). This last 
seems also clear from the fact that Flavius Kleitosthenes is priest for 
life of Zeus Larasios besides holding the high office of Asiarch. 

This inscription belongs to the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third century a.p. The grandsons of Kleitosthenes are 
mentioned as having attained to senatorial rank, and Greeks were 
rarely admitted to the Roman Senate before the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 


* M. Pappadopoulos-Kerameus, Chargé d’une mission paléographique en 
Orient par le Syllogue Littéraire Grec de Constantinople, has had the goodness 
to send me the following letter in regard to Nos. XI. and XII. One cannot 
reasonably be expected to be acquainted with all that is published in the news- 
papers of Smyrna; still I am happy to make amends for my shortcomings in this 
respect by inserting the letter of M. Pappadopoulos-Kerameus in full. 


"Ev Kwvorayrivourdvci, 24 Bp. 1884. 

"EAAoyimadrare Kipre, — "Ev te reAevtaly redxe: tay Mittheilungen, 4 Heft, 
o. 332, Snuocrevere dm api0. 11, exvypaphy ex TpdrAAcwy dyriypageicay bg’ Suov 
kal tov Koo plaov x. W. M. Ramsay. "AAAG Thy éxcypaphy tabrny Thy apopecay 
Toy AbphaAioy Zwriipa xal roy KAe:roobdyny enpoclevoa 1d mperov eye airhs, Thy 
31 “lovAlov, 1874, ev TH Zuupvaingh epnueplds “ApudaA@era,” No. 2061. Td duére- 
por dvriypadoy ovSenlay Exe: Siapopdy wpds Thy euhy Exdoow- pdvov Bt eis rhy 18yy, 
ypaumhy avéyvwoa TIATIKON, kal 4 dvdyvwors palveral yor wpotimordpa, rd Be I 
Tov KAL dveyiymonxero xdAAwora téTe. —’Ev re atte redxes xatexwploare br’ dpé. 
12 reudxiov dpolas picews exrypapis, 8” ob BiopOotre thy Exdoow “‘Ontpov” 
(1874, o. 39). "AAA dv te airy “‘Ophpe” (1877, 7. 175-176), e&npoclevoa 
Kal ey& Soxlusov dSi0pOdcews tov dv Adyp Tepaxlov wpayparevdpevos TA KaTh Thy 
’"Egeclay Adpiooay nal thy wapa TpdAAeot Adpaccay. 

Kalro: Sey Eoxov Td edrdxnpa va yvwplow spas wpoowriues, Expiwa Sums eadrdy 
va Kowworohow ipiv 7 avwrépw nal cuvdua va ovyxapa spas 8d ras owovdalas 
perdras wal epevvas ris apxaodoyuchs "Auepixavixns oXoARs, hs dworeAcire Eoxov 
péAos. 

Tlewo:Oms Aowwdy oT: @ awodexGire evxaplorws tas euds onuesdoers Kal Sri Od 
ebapectnOnre vd wothonre avta@y xphow Srov Sei, 

SiareAw@ pera Timys al crodt pews 
"A. TMawwaddrovdAos-Kepaueds. 
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The word eisaywyds (line 13), for cioaywyevs, occurs only in one 
other place (C. /. G., 2932), and then in an inscription of Tralleis. 
But in neither case does the context show whether the word means 
the founder or simply the marshal of the games. But that the 
latter is the meaning here is evident ; for in the sense of founder it 
could not refer even to the dvayéwors in 129 A.D. (see p. 103), which 
was at least half a century earlier than our inscription. It appears 
from ris évvarys airov wevraernpidos that Kleitosthenes held the 
priesthood nine successive periods of four years (p. 103). 


_—  abgoe — 


No. XII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R.S.S. Published in” Opnpos, 


1874, p. 39: ry ° ° e e ° ° ° 
YIONNIKHCANTAi 
TEPONTONCTIAPTIATA 
ATQNATTAIAQNTTAAHN 
NIKHCANTAAEKAITONIE 
PONAFQNATQNAAEIQN 
ETTHEPEQCAIABIOYTOYAIOL 
TOYAAPAP IOY@AAOYIOY 
['O Sewa xafiépwoce tov Seva) vidy vuxenoavra [ror] 
(\)epov Tov Lnaprialryy] dyava raitiwv mddny, venoavta 
dé Kai Tov lepdov ayava Tov ‘Adeiwy eri iepéws dia Biov 
tov Aws tov Aapaloliov, Pdaoviov [KAetroabevous tov 
Kpatiotou dis "Aciapyxov, mpatov ‘Acias,] etc. See No. XI. 


In line 2, the reading TEPON is certain, but T is clearly a mistake 
for |, and hence rov iepoy must be restored. 

The dywy 6 Xrapriarys is mentioned in No. XI.; indeed, the two 
inscriptions are contemporary, as the name of the priest of Zeus 
Larasios indicates. 

Games called “AAea were also celebrated at Philadelphia (C. /. G., 
3416, 3427, 3428), and at Rhodes (C. 7. G., 3208, 5913). 
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No. XIII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
Copied by W.M. R. and J.R.S.S. Published in” Opnpos, 


1873, p. 490. 
YNTONKPATISiON 


OYTTATONEYEPT E THN 
TTPOFONQNTH2EAY 
TTATPIAO2 - HAAM 
5 JTATHMHTPOTTOAI 
ISAZIASKAINEQKC 
—~TQNZEBASTQNKA 
PEQNTPAAAIANQN 
TTOAI2 


‘oly tov xpatiao[tlov [av] Ovarov, EvEpyeT HV 
[ex] mpoyovwy rhs éav[tov] marpidos, » Aap[azpolrarn 
pntpotodls tH]s “Acias Kat vewx[opos] trav YeBacrav 
Kalica]péwy TpadrAavev modts. 


Tralleis is called vewxdpos on coins of Caracalla, but not on those 


of his successors. 
——20:¢200-——_ 


' No. XIV. 

On a milestone, now butlt into a garden wall about two 
miles west of Atdin. Ferst copied in 1880 by IV. M. 
Ramsay, who published the last two lines in the Fournal 
of Hellenic Studies, 1881, p. 47. The whole was published 
by Mommsen, from Mr. Ramsay's copy, tn the Ephemeris 
Epigraphica, 1884, 9. 65. Jt was aftcrwards copted by J. R. 


S. S. tn 1884. 
WHE GMO 
LYISAPAYCCGZYW 
MANICV/ 


MAX|IMYY Yl: 
IMP. XXIl-P-P-COS 
MI AA 
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Caisar A[u]g(ustus) G[er]- 

manicu(s Pontifex ] 

Maxim([us], 

Imp(erator) XXII., P(ater) P(atriae), Co(n)s(ul) - 
Mi(A\ua) tpudxovra ev." 


The stone is badly defaced. It is the thirty-first milestone on the 
Roman road from Ephesos to Tralleis, and is still near its ancient 
site. The thirtieth milestone on the same road still exists at 
Dedekieui, about two miles west of Tralleis, and its inscription has 
been published, incorrectly by Le Bas (Voy. Arch., 1652 ¢), cor- 
rectly in the Movoeior, etc., of the Smyrna School, 1876-78, p. 48. 


— 0,gyoo---—- 


No. XV. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aiain. 
Copied by W.M. R. and /.R. S. S. 


NERVA 
oyyP .P 
ESIMVS 
ARVMCE 

5 DARIAMC 
LLIANOR \ 
RNATAM- AD 
VOBVS 
KPATOPINE 

10 ATPITTATPIz 

=IMOSATTE 
OSAATOME 
-YMNA*! 


* The text is given according to the latest copy, sent by Dr. Sterrett from 
Aidin, May 22, 1884. This differs essentially from that published in the Afst- 


theilungen. Mr. Ramsay, in April, 1884, read CI :: DI, #.¢. Cl{au]di[us], in 
line 1.—£EDp. 
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- This inscription was published in the “Opunpos, 1873, p. 537; but 
the stone has been considerably mutilated since, four fragments of 
lines, which are given in the “Opypos, having been broken off at the 
end. ‘These four lines are important for the restoration of the in- 


scription. They read: 
AIANOISTHITTO 


15 AIOQNKOZMH2 
OYZENAYTQ 
KAOIEPQS 
Also in line 12,"Opypos has TPOTTO2ZOAATOMI, which gives a hint 
in regard to the restoration. There is, however, no O between the 
= and A. 
(Imp(eratori) ] Nerva[e Caes(ari) ] 
[Aug(usto) ] P(atri) P(atriae) 
[OnJesimus, [Aug(usti) ](ibertus), proc(urator) ] 
[lapicaedin Jarum, ce[llam] 
5 (calijdariam g[ymnasii in] 
(usum Tra ]llianor[um ] 
[ex ]ornatam ad 
- + + [d]uobus [dedicavit] 
(Avrolxpdropt Nélpovg Kaicapz] 

10 (YeBaor@ wlarpi warpildos] 
COvyalipos azelNevOepos XeBacrov, | 
[érirpomlos Naropeliwy,] 

[75 Deppdv tov ylupvalciov] 
[rapa Tpad)davois ry woLher] 
15: + + + Nido (?) Koopnoe 
‘ ous €& avTM : °° 
- kafiépwolev] 


Since the publication of the inscription in the Afittheilungen, it 
has been published by Th. Mommsen in the Zphemeris Epigraphica, 
1884, p. 61, from a copy sent him by Mr. Ramsay. On line 7, 
Mommsen remarks: “ Possis supplere semplis et 15, 16 [val]ous, 
scilicet ut ea non comprehensa fuerint ipsa cella, sed ad eam aliquo 
modo adiuncta’’; and on lines 14, 15: ‘“ Deest praeterea vocabulum 
quoddam respondens ‘ncrustationi.” 
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‘The stone was probably a broad one, and for this reason a restora- 
tion is difficult ; still the general tenor of the inscription may be 
made out.* Marcus Aurelius Onesimus is mentioned in another in- 
scription of Tralleis (Le Bas and Waddington, Foy. Arch., No. 612). 


- —-euR CO 
No. XVI. 
Slab tn Turkish cemetery in Atdin. Copted by W. AL R. and 
S-R.S.S. 


ZAGGAPOY2 

ANZ ZHONZEY AZT 
IEPEAM 

APXIKH 

/TOKP 

AQz 


NTO 
\M 
AN 
AT 


[Kai]oalpa] Apovo[ov Tepp-] 
av[uxjov [ZJe[B]aor[ov, ] 
[apy ]repéa pléyecrrov, ] 
[Snplapyeunls €€ovcias] 
[av]roxp[dropa, ] 
[7 Bovdyn Kat 6 Snplos 
[xad léepwcer | . 

The slab has been worn smooth by the action of water. The 
inscription refers most probably to the celebrated Germanicus, to 
whom the Senate assigned the whole of the Eastern provinces with 
the highest imperium. 


* Dr. Sterrett, in his latest copy, reads in lines 7, 8, [exJornatam ad|iccti. 
simulacris d]uobus [dedicavit]; and in lines 15-17, -- + Al@w»(?) xoouhalas xai 
tlovs év aire [500 dvBpideras xpocGels} xabsépwol ev]. — EDD. 
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No. XVII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastastos Kokkalas tn Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. 


)MNHMEYONIAZO 
NOS TOYAPXETEIMOY 
KAIIASONOSTC YIASONOS 
TOYAPXETEIMOYEZ0Y = gy, 
<INAEENTAOHNTPYOE 
PINHTYNHAYTOYKAI 
EIKONINHOPETIVHMOY 


ZQ 


[Td] prnpeltlov “laco- 

vos ToU ‘Apyxereipou 

Kat Iadcovos tlo]v Idaovos 

tov 'Apxereipou- efov- 

ow d€ evradny Tpude- 

piv 1 yuvn avrov Kat 

Eixoviv 7 Opér[r)n pov. 
Possibly Jason may be connected with the Jason who was a tragic 

actor of Tralleis. ‘The nominatives Tpudepiv and Eixoviy are of 


singular nature. For évragy, see C. /. G., 3524, 11, and Assos In- 
scriptions (above), No. LXI. 


-— suteioe- 


No. XVIII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by J. R. S. S. Published in”’Opmpos, 1873, p. 537. 
MAIANAPIAIEPO®QN TOS 


CYNHAEETTAINETOY 
ATTOAAQNIOSZAPTEMIAQPOY 
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Mazavdpua ‘lepodavros, . 
yun 5é ’Esauvérov. 
 *AmodAarios ’Aptendapov. 
Two persons, probably of one family, were buried in the same 
grave. 


Apollonios, son of Artemidoros, is mentioned in the list of rpogevoe 
(Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 599 4, line 24). 


—2079{00— 


No. XTX. 


In yard of Turkish hut on the western outskirts of Atdin. 
Copied by J. R. S. S. Published in“ Opnpos, 1883, p. 491. 


APTEMIAQPOSMHNOAQPOY 
HPQESXPHETOIXAIPETE 


"Aptenidwpos Myvodapov. 
"Hpwes xpnorot, yatpere. 


The plural indicates that at least one other person was buried in 
the tomb with Artemidoros, but the name was never on this stone. 


No. XX. 


On two unfiuted columns, which now support the vestibule of 
the Eski Yent Djamesst in Atdin. Copied by J. R. S. S. 


M 
On the right of the entrance : OY AAEPIOY 


BEIT AAIOY 


TETTIOY 


On the left of the entrance: SK APTOY 
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No. XXTI. 


Found on the land of Etem Bey Djan Zade Djanoglou, on the 
western outskirts of Atdin. Copted by J. R. S. S. 


YT HES0P THs coplov] 
OEI=TTO 0 €is TO ° 
KOZEZTHNYCIY Kos €s THY 
ETH, YNAIKO € THS Cylovauedts] 

——-208§00——_—. 
No. XXIT. 


In the Liquorice Factory. Copied by W. M. R. 


bA 
1K SII=A 
2Al ATEST 
AP, Q 
ICITAIFH<IF 
AIEQNKAIO 
XOIPOZQOHA 


This fragment is given, because the rest of the stone, which is at 


present built into a wall surrounding the factory, may be uncovered 
at some future time. 


ADDENDUM. 


AIDIN, May 22, 1884. 


A large round base, recently unearthed at Tralleis, has the 
following inscription, the beginning of which is wanting : — 


KA - MIOPIAATOYTTATPQNOE - ZHAIIOYA - 
EPASTOYKAISOIBOY TQNAPXONTQN 


AYTH= 
J. R. S. STERRETT. 


THE 


THEATRE OF DIONYSUS. 


BY 


JAMES R. WHEELER. 


@éarpov afwroyov, péya Kai Oavpacror. 


— Ps. DICAEARCHUS. 


Y 
ty 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


- ~-00$820-0— 


It is somewhat strange that, although more than twenty 
years have passed since excavations upon the Dionysiac 
Theatre were begun, no paper has yet appeared in English 
which gives anything like a thorough account of these most 
important ruins. The chapter in Dyer’s Ancient Athens is 
the only treatise on the subject of which the author knows; 
and in this Mr. Dyer has omitted all mention of the scene- 
structure, and of the reliefs in the hyposcenium of Phaedrus. 
Other parts of the theatre, moreover, he has not treated 
with great thoroughness ; but exhaustive consideration of a 
special subject is perhaps not to be expected in a genera 
work like Anctent Athens. Even the list of German works 
upon the theatre is an exceedingly short one; an article of 
Dr. Wilhelm Vischer in the Meues Schwetzerisches Museum 
(1863), republished in Vischer’s Klezne Schriften, II. pp. 324—- 
390, and one by Dr. Leopold Julius in the Zeztschnrift fiir 
bildende Kunst, Vol. XIII. (1877), being the only two which 
present the subject in a manner that approaches complete- 
ness. The former article was written when the excava- 
tions were unfinished ; and while it is exceedingly valuable 
in some respects, it is naturally deficient in others. The 
article by Dr. Julius, on the other hand, is comparatively 
new ; and although he occasionally seems inclined to make 
the ruins fit a preconceived theory, as in his views concern- 
ing the function of walls 12-13, 14, and 15 of the scene- 
structure,* the author unhesitatingly acknowledges the great 


* See the Plan of the Theatre. 
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help that he has obtained from this admirable article in 
preparing the present paper. Dr. Julius, however, has 
viewed the theatre, as he himself states, chiefly from an 
architect’s point of view, and has omitted much which 
belongs to a comonlete history of the building. The present 
article has been written after a stay in Athens of several 
months, during which the author made it a special work to 
study carefully the ruins of the theatre. He has made no 
startling discoveries, and does not lay claim to any great 
originality, though he believes that some facts have been 
brought to light which other students have overlooked. 
The object of this essay will, however, be attained if it 
provides American students with the means of forming 
a better idea of the greatness and magnificence of the 
Athenian Theatre. The accompanying plan of the theatre 
is essentially a copy of that made from a survey of Ermst 
Ziller, which was published, together with Dr. Julius’s article, 
in the Zettschrift fiir bildende Kunst for 1877. 


ACCORDING to Suidas,* the Athenians began to build the Dionysiac 
Theatre, on the south slope of the Acropolis, in the zoth Olympiad 
(500-496 B.c.), when the wooden seats of a previous structure gave 
way under the weight of the audience which was assembled to witness 
a contest between Aeschylus, Choerilus, and Pratinas. Whether this 
structure shared the fate of many other important buildings at Athens 
during the Persian invasions cannot be determined in the absence of 
records ; but that there is work among the present ruins which dates 
from the fifth century B.c. there can be no doubt. We are therefore 
justified in assuming that even if the Persians destroyed the theatre 
in its unfinished state, it was soon afterwards rebuilt ; though its com- 
pletion was delayed until the beginning of the Macedonian period. 
We have no record of the condition of the building after the Persian 
wars, during the fifth century or the first half of the fourth century 
B.c.; but these are periods which witnessed the rise, perfection, and 
decline of the Athenian tragedy and older comedy ; and even though 
the theatre at that time may have been largely built of wood, it is 
impossible to suppose that it could have been in a very rough or 
unfinished condition. 

The first record of work done upon the theatre, later than 
that noticed by Suidas, is in a decree of the Athenian Assembly 
of Olympiad 109, 2 (343-342 B.C.),f commending the Senate 
for caring for the adornment of the theatre; while from another 


——————— A ae, RRR ee oe po 


* Suidas, under Mparlyas: derryerl(ero 84 (sc. Mparivas) Aloxtagw re xal 
Xoplaw, dx) ris EB80unKorris "OAupmid80s, nal xperos Lypaye Aaripous. driBesunvv- 
pévou 80 robrou cvydBn 7a ixpla dg’ Gy éorhuecay ol Oearal weceiv. Kal dx robrov 
Odarpoy cxo8ouhOn ’A@nvalors. 

+t C. 1 A. ID. 1, No. 114: dwe[peahOn rii]s ebxooulas rot Bedrpov. See 
Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, p. §93, N. §; see also on this whole point, C. Curtius 
in the PArlologus, XXIV. p. 272, “Zum Redner Lykurgos.” For the inscription 
especially, cf. Philistor, I. p. 190; and A. Riedmauer in Verhandl. d. philol. Ges. 
in Wiirsburg, 1862, p. 77, col. I. 
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inscription of about the same date we learn that a certain Cephisophon 
had charge of work which was going on there.* Another decree tf 
of the Assembly, passed upon the motion of the orator Lycurgus in 
Olymp. 112, 3 (330-329 B.c.), records that a certain Eudemus of 
Plataea made large donations to the city at that time, including a gift 
to the theatre. This would seem to show that the building was not 
even then entirely finished. Its completion was certainly the work 
of the orator Lycurgus ; of this the Pseudo-Plutarch, Hypereides, and 
Pausanias give ample testimony, even were the decree of Stratocles 
wanting.t ‘The language of the decree in honor of Eudemus seems 
to leave it uncertain whether the work upon the theatre had been 
finished at the time of its passage. It shows, at least, that the build- 
ing was not finished before 330-329 B.c., and we know that it was 
finished before the death of Lycurgus in 325-324 B.c. § 

The next record is a passage in Vitruvius? (about the Christian 
era), who speaks of the Stoa of Eumenes || at Athens as an example 
of a method of construction in theatrical architecture, which provided 


——$ — ——— —_—. ——_—— + ee — ee 


* dal 1d Ocarpucdy: Kngicopay Kegadlwvos ’Agidvaios. Cf. Wachsmuth, /. ., 
and especially Philologus, XXIV. p. 272. For the inscription itself, cf. Kerhanal. 
d. philol. Ges. in Wiirshurg, 1862, p. 88, col. B’. 

¢ Cf. Wachsmuth, S. 4., 599, N. 2, with references: xal viv [ew] :[3e8]eo[xer] 
eis Thy xoinow Tov oradl[ov] xal Tov Oedrpov Tov Mavabn[va:]xov xlrca (etyn wal 
Tavita xéxougpev Exavyra x[pd M]avabnvalay xaba iwdaxero, WO Tov Mavalnvaxov von 
seiner richtigen Stelle nach oraS8iov nur durch ein Versehen des Steinmetzen ver- 
schlagen ist. See C. /. ., II. 1, No. 176. 

¢ Plut. Vit. X. Oratt., 841 c: 7d dv Atovicou Odarpoy émoratrav éweredecev 
(sc. Auxotpyos). In 852 the decree of Stratocles is given (Whpiopa I’): see § 5, 
jplepya mapardaBeyv Tous Te vewoolxous Kal Thy oxevodhuny, xal Tb Oéatpoy Td Atovy- 
oiaxdy dtepydoaro. For the actual fragments of the decree of Stratocles, see 
C.f. A., IT. 1, No. 240 (see line 5), and PAelol., XXIV. pp. 83-114. Hyper., 
fragm. 12 (Blass): wxo8dunoce 3t 7d Odarporv. Paus., I. 29, 16: oixo8ophpara 8é 
éweréAcce pty 7d O€atpoy érdépwry iwaptaudver. 

§ See Wachsmuth, Stau/ .fthen, p. 599, N- 2, especially the remarks at the 
end of the note. 

T Vitruv., V. 9: Post scaenam porticus sunt constituendae, uti, cum imbres 
repentine interpellaverint, habeat populus quo se recipiat ex theatro choregiaque 
laxamentum habeant ad comparandum. Uti sunt porticus Pompeianae itemque 
Athenis porticus Eumeniae (word emended) ad theatrum Patrisque Liberi fanum. 

|| As to the interest taken by Eumenes in Athens, cf. Herzberg, Greechenland 
unter Rom, 1. pp. 178, 479; also Plutarch, 374. .{nton., 60, whence we know 
that he was honored by a statue on the Acropolis: 9 8 airy @veAAa Kal robs 
Evpevous xal "ArrdAov xodogoots éxryeypappevous "Arrevelvous "Abhynow éurecovca 
pdvous dx woAAwy ayérpever. 
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for a portico behind the scene-structure (post-scaenam), that the 
audience might have a place to betake themselves in inclement 
weather, and that there might be space for the formation of the 
chorus. This Eumenes is probably Eumenes II. of Pergamus, and 
the elder brother of Attalus II., who built the Stoa at Athens which 
is called after hisname.* He reigned from 197 to 159 B.c. The infor- 
mation, however, in regard to this Stoa of Eumenes is so scanty, 
and the text of Vitruvius so corrupt, that it is impossible to come to 
any certain conclusion as to the position of the building. It may 
have been in immediate connection with the scene-structure on the 
south, a view which Dr. Ulrich Koehler seems to hold ;¢ but there 
are strong arguments for placing it between the theatre and the 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus. The inscription upon the flight of steps { 
which leads up from the orchestra to the present stage furnishes us 
with the only record that we have of further additions to the theatre. 
This inscription, of which we shall speak below at greater length, is 
commonly assigned to the reign of Septimius Severus (193-211 A.D.). 
At this point all traces of the history of the theatre are lost; and 
during the middle ages § it disappeared so completely from view that 


* Cf. Wachsmuth, S. 4., p. 642, N. 3. 

+ Mittheilungen d. deutsch. archéol. Inst. in Athen, Ill. p. 151. 

~ Wachsmuth, S. 4., p. 704, N. 2. 

§ Cf. Mommsen’s Athenae Christianae, c. V., in regard to the various struct- 
ures erected in different parts of the theatre during the middle ages. 


Mention is made of the theatre in a passage in one of three fragments in Miil- 
ler’s Fragmenta Historicorum Gracecorum, Il. p. 254, which are ascribed to 
Dicaearchus (B.c. 320). After describing the entrance to the city by the Sacred 
Way from Eleusis, the writer enumerates several of the more important buildings 
in the city, beginning: 'Q8eto» réy dy 1H oixouudvy wdAAtoroy: Odarpow afidArAoyov, 
péya xa) Oauyaordy. Miiller, however, in his commentary points out that there is 
great doubt of the authenticity of the fragment. Wachsmuth (5S. 4., pp. 44, 45) 
absolutely rejects it, on the ground that it is chronologically impossible for the 
passage to be as old as Dicaearchus, since in it the Olympieium is spoken of as 
jycreAds, which could not have been its condition until after the time of Anti- 
ochus IV., Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.). Wachsmuth refers the fragment with 
probability to Heracleides Criticus, who is quoted by the Apollonius whose writ- 
ings form a part of the collection entitled Mapa8otoypdgo:, edited by Westermann 
(Braunschweig, 1839). Cf. Pauly, R. Encycl., 1. 2, p. 1321, and Smith, Dict. 
Gr. and R. Biog. and Myth., 1. p. 239 (46). Apollonius (c. 19) quotes from this 
Heracleides, wep) ra» év ‘EAAdB: wéAewy, a passage which is found almost exactly 
in another of the three fragments ascribed to Dicaearchus. See Miiller, II. p. 232. 
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the travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are hope- 
lessly in the dark even as to its site. Stuart, for instance, writes of 
the Odeum of Regilla under the name of the “ Theatre of Bacchus,’’ 
while he mistakes the true site of the theatre for that of the Odeum 
of Pericles.* Richard Chandler was the first to recognize the true 
site; and Leake, by calling attention to the now well-known coin of 
the Payne-Knight collection in the British Museum, removed all 
doubt on the subject. This coin, although valueless in its details, at 
least proves conclusively that the theatre lay at the eastern end of 
the south side of the Acropolis, since otherwise the eastern front of 
the Parthenon could not have been represented on it.f 

Excavations were first made upon this spot by Athenian archae- 
ologists shortly before 1860, but these led to no other result than the 
uncovering of the steps which are hewn in the rock near the former 
site of the choragic monument of Thrasyllus. Early in the year 
1862, the German architect Strack came to Athens; and, after some 
delay in obtaining permission from the owners of the soil, excavations 
were begun under his supervision on the seventeenth of March. On 
the twenty-second of March, step 17 of xepxis 1 (left) { was uncov- 
ered; and on the third of April, the double throne bearing the 
inscriptions xypvxos and orparyyou was also laid bare. Soon after, 
the discovery of the row of marble chairs which enclose the orches- 
tra, and of the orchestra itself, made it clear that important remains 
were waiting to be uncovered. On the third of June, Strack left 
Athens ; and, after this time, all the excavations were under the direc- 
tion of the Archzological Society of Athens. With some interrup- 
tions, the work, so well begun, was continued until 1865, when the 
theatre was left substantially in its present condition. That part of 
the western retaining wall which is near the Acropolis, however, was 
not uncovered until the excavations of 1877 laid bare the contiguous 
Asclepieion. . 

The Athenian archeologists Rhousopoulos and Koumanoudes have 
given reports of the excavations made in 1862, the former in the 


* Antiquities of Athens, II. p. 23. 

t This coin is figured in Dyer's 4ncient Athens, and in Smith’s Dict. of Geog., 
I. p. 285. 

¢ By reference to the plan, the numbering of the xepxf3es in the «otAow will be 
made clear. See also the first note on p. 149 (below). 
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"Apxacodoyexyn Ednpepis, the latter in the ®cAtorwp, Voll. 
III. and IV. In 1863, Dr. Vischer of Bale wrote the excellent 
paper above mentioned, with a more general treatment of the sub- 
ject, in the Meues Schweizerisches Museum. The only plan of the 
theatre which existed before the year 1870 was the somewhat incom- 
plete one by the architect Ernst Ziller, which was published in the 
"Apxatoroyexyn ‘Eq*npepts for 1862. In 1870, however, more 
complete drawings were made by the same architect ; and these, with 
some additions, were published in 1877 in the Zettschrift fir bildende 
Kunst, XIII., accompanied by the paper of Julius, already mentioned. 
Two short articles, by Professor Fr. Christian Kirchhoff, in the Pro- 
gramme des Konighchen Christianeums zu Altona for 1882 and 1883, 
complete the list of publications which treat of the theatre: the title 
of the former is, Vergleichung der Ueberreste vom Theater des Dio- 
nysos 2u Athen aus dem 5 Jahrhundert vor Christi mit den Regeln 
des Vitruv fiir die Erbauung griechischer Theater und mit meiner 
orchestischen Hypothese ; that of the lattter is, Meue Messungen der 
Ucberreste vom Theater des Dionysos tn Athen, nebst eintgen Bemer- 
kungen. 


PART ITI. 


——2o3@0e— 


A GREEK theatre consists of three parts: the scene-structure (with 
the stage), the orchestra, and the xotAov or auditorium. These parts 
are so distinct that they must be discussed separately. First, we 
shall consider the ruins of the scene-structure. 


THE SCENE-STRUCTURE.* 


As a preface to any explanation of the complicated lines of wall 
which lie upon the south side of the theatre, it should be said that the 
problem which they present is no easy one, and that, outside of cer- 
tain quite distinct limits, definite statements concerning them must 
rest chiefly on uncertain theories. It is, however, possible to make 
out the foundations of the oldest or Hellenic scene and of the post- 
scenium wall at the back of it with a high degree of certainty ; and 
we may also feel sure of the position of the ancient parascenia, though 
their exact limits cannot be defined. Some traces also remain of work 
which probably belongs to the time of Lycurgus. The additions to the 
theatre made in Roman times, however, make many points uncertain, 
though we can generally distinguish the Roman from the Hellenic work 
both by construction and by position. 

The lines of wall 10-11, 6—8 and 7-9 (at right angles with 10-11), 
and 20-22, form the skeleton, as it were, of the whole building. We 
shall later see reason, however, for thinking that 20-22 originally had 
the support and covering of a contiguous wall on the south, which was 
probably narrower than the present Piraic-stone wall 23-24. All the 
walls first mentioned are built of conglomerate stone, and are of care- 


* See the plan of the theatre. The dotted parts represent conglomerate 
stone; and those which are ‘‘ cross-hatched” denote that Piraic stone is used, or 
that evidence exists of its former presence. 
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ful and solid construction ; though at present the wall 20-22 has fallen 
a good deal out of line, probably because for centuries it has been 
without support, except from the surrounding earth, for a height 
varying from five to ten feet. There can be little doubt that these 
older walls date from the erection of the first permanent theatre; that 
is, from the fifth century before Christ. 

The wall 10-11 is the foundation of the scene (xv) ;* in front 
of this, and connected with it, was the stage (Avyetov), supported upon 
its outer or northern side by the wall of the hyposcenium (dmocxjnor), 
No remains of any hyposcenium dating from Hellenic times have been 
found ; but it is obvious that any such structure must have been fe- 
moved in Roman times to make room for the larger stage, which, 
according to the fashion of the day, f was carried far forward into the 
orchestra. The cross-walls, 6-8 and 7-9, are the foundations of the 
inner walls of the parascenia (rapacxyua) ; and, according to Leopold 
Julius, 16 and 17 are the foundations of their outer walls.t) Much of 
the wall 16 is destroyed; but its construction is by no means good 
enough to put it on a par with such walls as 10-11, 20-22, 6-8, anid 
7-9. Little can be said with confidence of the wall 17; it is much 
destroyed, and has evidently served its day as part of a Roman struc- 
ture. I do not believe, therefore, that these walls 16 and 17 are part 
of the original Hellenic structure, though they doubtless occupy very 
nearly the position of the original walls of the parascenia. All traces 
of the front wall of the parascenia are gone, and it is impossible to 
say how far both the walls 6-8 and 7-9, with the outer walls corre- 
sponding to them, originally extended; probably, however, they 
reached very nearly to the line on which now the little stylobates 
with Doric columns stand, at 3 and 4. § 

I must confess myself unable to solve the problems presented by 
the Piraic-stone walls 12-13, 14, and 15. Juliua does not hesitate 


* It is teresting to note that the prattion of wall fo-11 is neatly, H not ex- 
actly, in accord with the rales which Vitravias gives (V. 7. 1) for the position of 
the scene in a Greek theatre; that nm, if we accept the arc upon which the front 
lime of the marble chairs is set as the cixvcumference of the orchestea circle. 

* See Strack, Das altgriechische Theater sebaude, p. 4 and Plate JIN; abeo 
Donaldson's Theatre of the Greeks, p. 234 ff. 

& Leitich. fo bildende Kunst, MUL, p. 236. 

§ The wall 6-3 now extends beyond the fine of 3, a8 m the plan; bat fles 
could not have been the case m Ffellenie tames. 
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to assign them to the time of Lycurgus,* and he believes them to 
have been erected to strengthen the older walls in front of them, so 
that the foundations might thus be fitted to carry the stone building 
which was then erected in place of a previous wooden one. But 
these walls stand distinctly by themselves, and do not at all form a 
united whole with 10-11, as they should do if they were intended to 
bear the renovated structure of the fourth century. Except the 
wall 14 (which, owing to the incomplete condition of the excavation 
at this point, cannot be thoroughly examined), these walls are very 
carelessly built, though the blocks of stone are large. In view of 
these facts, I think it is very doubtful whether they date from any 
time when good Hellenic work was in vogue. The opinion that the 
first scene-structure was built of wood, though it is held by Julius 
and many other scholars, and possibly may be correct, is still a theory, 
which many refuse to accept.ft 

The wall 20-22 is the foundation wall of the postscenium. At 
the back of this runs the wall 23-24, consisting at present of a single 
course of Piraic stone, which rests upon the foundations of 20-22 
(as shown in Fig. 1). The theory which Julius has proposed in 
explanation of walls 12-13, 14, and 15, that they were added at the 
time of Lycurgus to strengthen the older foundation, he applies also 
to wall 23-24. This, in his opinion, was added to make the founda- 
tion of the postscenium suitable for the more perfect building which 
it is supposed was erected upon them during the fourth century. In 
any case, it is evident that the wall 20-22 must always have had some 
kind of a facing on the south side, since the structure, as shown in 
the cross section, plainly betokens this. Accepting for the moment 
the theory of Julius, that the wall 23-24 belongs to the building of 
Lycurgus, the width of the block 4 shows that, from the very begin- 
ning, it supported a broader wall than 20-22. ‘The addition of so 
broad a supporting wall as 23-24 would have necessitated a widening 
of the foundation ; so that, if 23-24 was added in the fourth century 
B.c., the block g must date from the same time. As to walls 12-13, 


———<$<—<—<$———— i re — _— —_—— + -- — 


* See p. 237. 

t For Julius’s view, cf. Uhrlichs in Verhandl. der 20 Philol-Vers., 1861, pp. 
4§f.; and Bursian, -dlgemeine Encyvklopa-tte: Griechische Kunst, Sec. UXXXII. 
p- 449; and, for the opposite view, C. Curtius in Philogus, XXIV. pp. 261-283, 
Zum Redner Lycurgus, section on the Theatre. 
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14, and 15, I have previously expressed the opinion that the theory 
of Julius is not a very probable one. I cannot, therefore, think that 
these walls furnish any basis for an argument as to the origin of wall 
23-24; and I believe, further, that there are no spfficient grounds 
for the theory that the additions of Piraic stone behind the foundation 


Fic. 


2 


‘The above is a rough sketch of a section of the two walls, showing the relative 
position of the blocks of stone. The line aé represents the inner or northern side 
of the wall 20-22, the line d-e the outer or southern side of the wall 43-24. The 
thickness of 20-22 is 0.70 m., and that of 23-24 is 1.40 m. 


of the ancient scene and those at the back of the postscenium are 
corresponding parts of the renovated structure of the fourth century. 
There are, however, some other facts, not alluded to by Julius, which 
make it probable that the wall 23-24 was a part of the structure 
of this date. In the first place, a line in the stone is visible which 
runs the whole length of the wall 23-24 at the point ¢ (Fig. 1). 
This line marks the limit of a course of stone which once occupied 
the space between ¢ and f. Next, following the same wall along 
to the angle at 24 (plan of theatre), we find a block of Hymettian 
marble (marked black), divided on the southern surface by a vertical 
line into two parts, so that it has the appearance of two blocks; and 
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this block exactly fills the space at this point between ¢ and / ( Fig. 1). 
A little farther to the west, upon the same wall, stand three or four 
blocks of Piraic stone (not indicated upon the plan), narrower than 
the block of Hymettian marble. These at first sight look as if they 
could not be 7 si#s,; but a closer observation removes all doubt, 
and we find traces of iron clamps, which must have been used to 
fasten on another course of stones in front. Clamps were also used 
to bind together the Piraic blocks themselves. From these facts we 
reach the conclusion, that the single broad course of Piraic stone, of 
which the wall 23-24 at present consists, was never carricd higher at 
its present width than it now 1s; that above this, the wall 20-22 was 
covered by a wall of Piraic stone of the thickness of the blocks of 
this stone just mentioned ; and that this wall was faced by slabs of 
Hymettian marble, which concealed the Piraic stone and gave the 
wall sufficient thickness to fill up the space between ¢ and / (Fig. 1). 

It is a fact worth noticing, that the eastern division of the block 
of Hymettian marble which fits into the corner at 24 is not finished 
smoothly upon the southern surface, and that the width of this por- 
tion exactly corresponds with a line which is visible upon the Piraic- 
stone wall 24-26. We have therefore ground for supposing that the 
facing of Hymettian marble extended around the corner at 24, and 
that thus the unfinished part of the marble block was originally cov- 
ered. This use of Hymettian marble points to work not earlier than 
the fourth century ;* but the character of these walls, and their close 
connection with an essential part of the theatre, seem to me to indi- 
cate that they are of this earlier date, rather than later. It is probable, 
therefore, that in this wall 23-24, built up with 20-22, we have the 
postscenium wall of the fourth century B.c. To the same period 
belong also the walls 29, 25-26, and 24-26 with its continuation 
31, which lie in close connection with 23-24. These are of Piraic 
stone, built on foundation of conglomerate stones. It is impossible to 
determine exactly what was the nature of the structure to which these 
walls served as foundations, though their general character strongly 
suggests that a stoa of some kind was crected at this southern side 
of the theatre. The fact that these walls seem to form an essential 
part of the main scene-structure would seem to show that they might 


* See Koehler, JWitthetlungen des deutschen archéel. Institutes tn Athen, V1. 
Pp: 234- 
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be the foundation of a stoa which had been added at the time of 
Lycurgus ;* but, on the other hand, the great number of fragments 
of a later date which are scattered about suggest that we may have 
here the stoa of Eumenes, which was “post scaenam.”’¢ I rather 
incline to the former view, but admit frankly that sufficient evidence 
to establish it is still wanting. _ 

Of the wall 31, which extends in a southerly direction from 25-26, 
and of the wall 18, I can offer no explanation ; they seem, however, 
to lie in close connection with an Hellenic structure. The little piece 
of wall, too, which cuts into 25-26 at an angle (30 in the plan), gives 
no hint of its purpose ; it is later than the wall into which it is built, 
as its construction and position plainly show. The wall 27-28 also 
must be passed by without explanation, as the destruction of the 
building is so complete at this point as to leave no room even for 
conjecture. 

All other existing remains of the scene-structure date from Roman 
times, and there is evidence that even as early as the beginning of the 
Christian era extensive additions were made to this part of the build- 
ing. Julius has aptly pointed out the close resemblance between 
certain monolith arches of Hymettian marble, found among the ruins, 
and those of the aqueduct at the back of the Tower of the Winds, 
which carried water from the Acropolis to the Clepsydra,{ and was 
built shortly before the Christian era.6 The resemblance between 


* Dyer, in Ancient Athens (p. 341), quotes a passage from Andocides, De 
Myst., § 38: éwel 38 wapd 1d xpowtAaoy Tot Aiovicov fy (sc. 6 AtoxAcl8ns), dpay 
GvOpmixous woAAo’s awd tod PSelov KataBalyovras eis thy dpxhorpay. This, he 
thinks, refers to a “ propylaeum or screen” attached to the theatre on the south. 
But +d azportAaoy may refer simply to the gateway of the enclosure sacred to 
Dionysus, which need not have been very imposing to have this name applied to 
it. (Cf. Mr. Dyer’s own note 1, p. 341, on the expression “éy Asovdgov.”) The 
statement of Mr. Dyer’s views of the condition of the theatre previous to the time 
of Lycurgus is, moreover, hardly consistent with his deduction from the words of 
Andocides. He speaks of the early theatre (p. 83) as being “‘a rude construc- 
tion in comparison with what Lycurgus the orator made it,” and afterwards states 
his belief that, in the time of Andocides, ninety years before Lycurgus finished 
the theatre, a “‘ magnificent propylaeum or screen” existed upon the south side 
of the building. Cf. also Die Enneakrunosepisode bei Pausanias: G. Loeschke, 
Dorpati Livonorum. Schnakenburg, 1884. 

t See Vitruv., V. 9, quoted on page 126 (above). 

¢ Zeitschrift fiir bild. Kunst, XIII. p. 238. 

§ E. Curtius, in Sieben Karten s. Topog. v. Athen: Text, p. 44. 
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these arches—or, one might perhaps with more correctness say, 
their identity of pattern — is certainly very striking, and makes it 
highly probable that both constructions are of the same date. Upon 
wall 19, a structure of late date, rests a double pier of Hymettian 
marble, evidently not 72 sé#. This was doubtless used to support 
the monolith arches ; and it also corresponds exactly in pattern to the 
piers which support the arches of the aqueduct just mentioned. We 
have, further, the wall 5, of Hymettian marble, and the little stylobate 
with its columns at 3, to which a structure at 4 on the other side of the 
scene (oxyv7) corresponded. ‘These colunins, which have their stylo- 
bate on a level with the floor of the orchestra, seem to have formed a 
part of a Roman scene ; it is, however, quite uncertain how they were 
connected with it. 

The marble reliefs, moreover, which are built into the stage of 
Phaedrus (1-2 in plan) cannot date from a period when Greek art 
was flourishing; on the other hand, they cannot be as late as the 
structure into which they have been built. It will appear later that 
originally they were not intended to occupy their present place. 
These, therefore, also point to early Roman work. It 1s possible too 
that the theatre may have stood in need of some restoration shortly 
before the Christian era, since in 86 B.c. Sulla besieged the tyrant 
Aristion in the Acropolis, and during this siege we know that the Odeum 
of Pericles suffered serious damage.* It is not at all improbable, 
therefore, that the contiguous theatre was damaged at the same time. 

It remains to consider the walls 6-7 and 1-2, with the marble 
reliefs built into the latter, before we pass on to the orchestra. ‘The 
wall 6-7 is finished on the top, for about half its width on the southern 
side, with slabs of Hymettian marble (marked black in the plan), 
upon which traces of columns are visible. This wall at first sight 
seems to be closely connected with the stylobates and columns at 3 
and 4; but it is undeniably of much inferior construction, and very 
probably of much later date.f It is built of loose irregular stones, 
carelessly heaped together. I cannot attempt to say how it was con- 


* C1. G., No. 357; Vitruv., V.9.1. See Appian, Jithrid., § 38: nal Aptorlwy 
avrois cuvépevyer, euxphoas 7d gdetov Iva wh étolyors EVAOs avtixa db ZvAAas Cyor 
Thy axpdéwoAww évoxAciv. 

t Cf. Julius's article, p. 238, where he inclines to the belief that the wall 6—7 
dates from the middle ages. 
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nected with the original scene-structure of the theatre, if indeed it 
is early enough to have formed a part of it at all.* 

The wall 1-2, the so-called hyposcenium of Phaedrus, is the latest 
addition to the theatre of which we have any knowledge. Its position 
alone would prove it to be extremely late work, even if bad construc- 
tion and other evidence did not betray its date. The line of this 
structure was so far advanced into the orchestra as to cut off exit and 
entrance by the two zapoda, thus completely shutting in the orchestra. 
The western half only of this ruined stage is preserved, with the flight 
of steps by which it was reached from the orchestra. The upper 
step bears the following inscription : — 


Lot 7é8e Kady erevée, diropye, Bhua Oerrpov 
Paidpos Zwitov Brodwtopos *AtHidos apyds.t 


“ Phaedrus, Zoilus’ son, in life-giving Attica ruler, 
Built in thine honor this beautiful stage, O God of the orgy.” 


Archaeologists are inclined to identify this Phaedrus with the 
one whose name, with the addition of the designation [aanevs, 
the Pacanian, appears on a sun-dial which is now among the Elgin 
Marbles of the British Museum.{ The inscription upon the dial is 
referred by Boeckh to the reign of Septimius Severus (193-211 A.D.) ;§ 
and if the identity of Phaedrus is assumed as established, our hypo- 
scenium must date from the same period. Dittenberger, in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Aftticarum, assigns it without hesitation to this 
or even a later period; and this is well supported by the character 
of the letters of the inscription. 

The half of the stage of Phaedrus which remains is adorned with 
four groups of figures in high-relief,|| each group being separated from 
its neighbor by an unoccupied space, while in the middle, separat- 
ing the groups into two pairs, is the crouching figure of a Silenus 
in a deep niche. Upon the eastern side of the steps, a second 


* The two dotted lines between 6-7 and 1-2 represent:a medizval wall which 
has been removed by the Archaeological Society of Athens. 

+t C./.A., TI. 1, No. 239. 

¢ For some discussion of this point, cf. Dyer’s Ancient Athens, p. 311; also 
Vischer, Meues Schivetserisches Museum, 1863, III. p. 70. 

§ C. 1. G., No. 522. 

|| See the opposite plate, in which the steps of the stage and the reliefs are 
shown in two lines. 
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figure of a Silenus has been found, which undoubtedly was once the 
companion of the other, but now lies disengaged upon the ground. 
There can be no question that these reliefs are of older and better 
workmanship than the stage, and the clumsy way in which they have 
been introduced into their present position is clear proof that they 
were not originally intended for it. Julius points out that the edges 
of the separate slabs are so dressed that we must suppose them to 
have been originally set up contiguously, without niches or dividing 
spaces.* Further, the slabs have evidently been cut down at the top, 
so that the heads of the figures are now higher than the background 
to which they belong as reliefs. The Silenus, too, is still more evidently 
out of place ; and the fact (which can be observed on the disengaged 
figure) that both Sileni are completely finished at the back perhaps 
argues that they were not designed to stand in niches. 

These reliefs have been specially treated in an able article by 
F. Matz,t which presents so reasonable a theory of their various 
subjects that I propose in the main to follow it in what I have to say 
about them. 

The first two groups almost immediately suggest their own sub- 
jects. In the group on the left} a seated male figure first attracts 
our notice. Above the waist it is naked, but the lower part of the 
body is covered by a loosely draped garment. The figure, like all 
the others except the Silenus, is headless, and the left arm is broken 
off near the shoulder, while the right arm is wanting from the elbow. 
Before the seated figure is a standing one, evidently of a younger 
man, over whose left shoulder a garment is thrown, which falls down 
behind as far as the knee-joint, and in front covers the left breast 
and most of the left arm. His right arm is wanting below the elbow, 
and the right leg also is gone. Upon his left arm he bears the 
figure of an infant, which is much mutilated, the lower part of the 
body, slightly draped, being alone preserved. 


* Leitschr, fiir bild. Kunst, XII. p. 239: Als technische Grund fiir eine 
urspriinglich andere Verwendung ist anzufiihren, dass die Seitenflachen Stoss- 
kanten tragen, also nicht, wie jetzt, die Seitenwande von Nischen gebildet haben 
kGnnen. 

t Annali dell’ Instituto, 1870. 

¢ Throughout this description the terms “ left” and “right,” when applied to 
the position or arrangement of the groups, refer to the spectator as he stands 
facing the reliefs, unless it is otherwise specified. 
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It need hardly be said that we have here a representation of the 
birth of Dionysus. The seated figure is Zeus, from whom the youthful 
god Hermes has just taken the new-born child. The subject was a 
favorite one with the ancients, as is shown by the frequency of the 
scene in bronzes, gems, and coins, besides the other instances in 
sculpture.* The two figures upon either side of Zeus and Hermes 
are more difficult to explain, though they evidently stand as guards 
over the birth of the infant. The legs of the figure upon the extreme 
left of the group are entirely destroyed, and of the lower parts of the 
body only portions of the feet remain. The right arm is wanting 
below the elbow, but with the left the figure holds aloft a round shield. 
The figure upon the other side of the group has suffered less, and, 
with the exception of the lower right arm, it is in good preservation. 
With his left arm this guardian also holds a shield, but does not 
raise it aloft as his companion does. Matz suggests that these figures 
have been introduced at the birth of Dionysus in imitation of the 
Cretan myth about the infant Zeus, and remarks: “The Orphic 
bards thenceforth assigned the same protectors (1.¢., as to Zeus) to 
Dionysus Zagreus, son of Zeus and Persephone (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
P- 555), to defend him from the wiles of the Titans, whence the 
transfer to the son of Semele is very easy.” T 

The next group also can be interpreted with tolerable certainty. 
Upon each side of a small altar stands a male figure. The one upon 
the right is clad in a short garment, over which is cast an animal’s 
skin; he wears also a cothurnus. Behind him is the graceful figure 
of a young man, over whose left shoulder and arm hang a light 
mantle, caught together just below the right shoulder. His right 
arm, now gone below the elbow, was extended; and the hand, as 
Matz suggests, may have shaded his face. The figure upon the left 
of the altar is more simply clad in a short tunic ; with his right arm, 
now destroyed, he was evidently dragging a goat,{ which is seen 


* Cf. Fournal of Hellenic Studies, April, 1882, p. 107; and an article in the 
same number, by A. H. Smith, upon the Hermes of Praxiteles, in which, although 
the author has collected a large number of representations of the birth of Diony- 
sus, our relief has been overlooked. 

t Upon the subject of the Curetes and Corybantes, and their relations to the 
myth of Dionysus, cf. A. Brown, Zhe Great Dionysiack Myth, Vol. 1. p. 128 ff. 
Cf. Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke, CIV.; and Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler der alten 
Kunst, II. xxxv. 412. 

¢t Verg. Georg., II. 380: Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
caeditur. 
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behind him hanging back, and in his left arm he bears a bunch of 
grapes. Behind him walks a woman, clad in a Jong tunic, who bears 
a dish of sacrificial fruit. At the back of the relief is seen a crouch- 
ing hound, and above the altar is a vine with hanging bunches of 
grapes. There can hardly be any doubt that the group represents 
Icarius about to sacrifice a goat to Dionysus, at the time when the 
worship of that God was first introduced into Attica. The legend 
runs as follows. When Dionysus, in company with Demeter, came 
into Attica, he was welcomed by Icarius, whom he taught vine-culture 
and the making of wine.* Upon one occasion Icarus gave wine 
to some peasants, who became intoxicated, and, supposing that he 
had poisoned them, slew him, and buried him under a tree. His 
daughter Erigone hunted long for her father, and was at last directed 
to his grave by her faithful dog Maera. She then hanged herself on 
the tree. In our relief, then, we have Icarius, the figure upon the 
left of the altar, about to offer a sacrifice to the god who stands upon 
the right, with his attendant Satyr, the graceful figure described above, 
ready to receive the honor tendered to him. Behind Icarius comes 
the daughter Erigone, bearing sacrificial fruits, and the crouching 
dog is the faithful Maera. 

‘The explanation of the third and fourth groups on the right of the 
Silenus is far more difficult, and certainty here is not attainable. In 
the absence of any more satisfactory theory, I have generally followed 
that of Matz, which, though it may be open to objections, has also 
much to recommend it. The third group lacks one figure, which has 
apparently been cut away by a chisel; what it may have been it is 
idle to conjecture. The first thing that strikes one who examines 
the two reliefs is their similarity. We find the three figures of the 
third group repeated in inverted order in the fourth. In the third, 
a young man, entirely naked, but carrying a small garment on his 
left arm, — in the fourth, a similar youth, with a light covering about 
the loins, — stand each with a female figure on either side. Traces of 
something like a club, which the central figure of the fourth group 
held in his right hand, are visible on the background ; and similar 
traces may also be seen in the other group, though less distinctly. 
The presence of a club gives Matz his first clew to the interpretation 
of the relief. He thinks that the young man is Theseus. In the 
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* Apollod., III. 14, 7. 
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third group, the female figure on the right seems to me to present 
great difficulty. She is clad in a gracefully draped double chiton, 
and in her left hand bears a large cornucopia. This symbol would 
suggest that we have here a representation of Tyche. To carry out 
Matz’s idea, however, the figure should be Eirene, the Goddess of 
Peace; and he finds evidence in the position of the right arm, now 
wanting below the elbow, that she held in her hand a sceptre, a 
symbol which would accord with his theory. As he points out, the 
arm is in such a position that we cannot suppose the figure to 
have supported anything which was above; but it seems to me ex- 
tremely doubtful whether we are justified in assuming that a sceptre 
must have entered into the composition. The cornucopia would 
undoubtedly be an appropriate symbol for the Goddess of Peace, as 
well as for Tyche. The other female figure in this group is still 
more difficult to explain, for really no distinguishing characteristics 
are preserved. She also is dressed in a double chiton; and, as Matz 
suggests, she may, like the other, have held a sceptre. “ Of the 
small number of divinities,” he writes, “from whom we can select, 
none is more suitable to the subject than Hestia. The tutelary 
divinity of the sacred hearth of the individual family, as well as of 
the common hearth of the state, corresponds very well to the goddess 
who guarantees the security and well-being of the citizens.” This is 
certainly true, and is very likely correct in its bearing upon the 
argument ; but we should remember that we have no right to build 
very much here upon the identity of Eirene, and further, that the 
subject ought to be deduced from the characteristics of the relief 
rather than the relief from the characteristics of the subject. 

But we must not forget the seated figure in the fourth group, for 
it is an important link in explaining Matz’s theory. It is much 
mutilated, the left leg being entirely destroyed and both the arms 
greatly injured. The chair upon which the figure sits is carved with 
considerable elegance, and is supported in front by a lion’s legs and 
paws. A sceptre rested once between the legs of the figure ; and 
just above, at the back of the relief, are seen eight columns of a 
temple upon a rocky eminence. The small portion of the columns 
that is visible is additional proof that the slabs were at one time 
higher than at present. This temple is probably the Parthenon, and 
the scene which is represented is in the enclosure sacred to Dionysus 
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at the foot of the Acropolis. If this be granted, the explanation of 
this relief immediately becomes easy, though the absence of one 
figure in the third group makes it impossible to say more of that. 
In this fourth plaque, the city renders homage to Dionysus in his 
sacred enclosure. Theseus typifies the united city, and the two 
goddesses Eirene and Hestia, on either side of him, whose statues 
stood together in the Prytaneum,® represent the «xouy éorca of the 
city. Surely there is much beauty in Matz’s explanation: Athens the 
city and Athens in her home-life pay a tribute to the great God to 
whose worship she was so devoted. It will be noticed that we have 
a regular progress of events in the reliefs: the first is the birth 
of the God ; the second is the first acknowledgment in Attica of his 
supremacy ; and in the fourth we see him as receiving the worship 
of the city which has become his own. The general character of the 
sculpture in the reliefs is good, though far below the standard of 
the best period of Greek art. Still they exhibit no such barbanity as 
the hyposcenium into which they are built. Almost all who have 
studied the sculptures are agreed in assigning them to an early penod 
of the Roman Empire ; though the Sileni, which are finer pieces of 
work than the reliefs, are very likely of an earlier date. It is quite 
possible that they were brought from an older and somewhat higher 
hyposcenium, except, of course, the Sileni, which probably did not 
belong originally to any series of reliefs. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


‘The orchestrat of the theatre at Athens is not shaped like a horse- 
shoe, as is often the case in Greek theatres,{ but the arc upon 
which its boundary is traced is continued by tangents parallel to the 
main axis of the theatre. The ruins, as we at present see them, show 
the orchestra to have been completely shut in upon the southern side 
by the stage of Phaedrus, so as to preclude entrance to it through the 


ee 


* TIAncloy 8 Mpuvraveiéy doriv, dv § vduor re of SdAwvds ios yeypaupevoi, Kal 
Gewy Elpfens dydApara xeirat xal ‘Eorlas. Paus. I. 18, 3. 

t See plan of the theatre. 

¢ A familiar example of this is found in the theatre near Epidaurus (Lessa), a 
good plan of which is to be found in this year’s (1883) Proceedings (Mpaxrixd) of 
the Archeological Society of Athens. 
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mapodo, and a balustrade of upright marble slabs* separates it from 
the xotAov. The slabs are 1.10 m. high, the upper edges being 
rounded off smoothly ; and each one is bound to its neighbor by an 
iron clamp. Along the inside of the balustrade runs a gutter, which 
served to carry off the water that would otherwise have gathered in 
the orchestra ; its outlet was under the scene-structure, and it can be 
easily traced until it pierces wall 23-24. The original covering of 
this gutter seems to have been of Piraic stone; but in places large 
slabs of Pentelic marble were inserted, through which a rosette-shaped 
opening was cut.t The present covering consists largely of Pentelic 
and Hymettian marble, and is probably of a late date. 

The entire enclosure of the orchestra is paved with small slabs of 
Pentelic and Hymettian marble, a line of red stone being occasionally 
introduced. The general direction of this pavement is in lines par- 
allel to the hyposcenium of Phaedrus ; and it is bounded by a narrow 
strip of Pentelic marble, laid along the inner edge of the gutter. At 
a distance of about a metre and a half in front of the steps of Phae- 
drus, the regular pavement of the orchestra is interrupted by a 
large rhombus-shaped figure, the outline of which is traced by two 
enclosing lines, —the outer of Pentelic and Hymettian marble, the 
inner of Hymettian marble alone. The separate stones within the 
large figure are rhombus-shaped, and, like the rest of the pavement 
of the orchestra, are of red, Pentelic, and Hymettian marble. In the 
centre of the figure is a block of Pentelic marble, 1.05 m. in length 
and 0.70 m. in breadth, in which is cut a shallow circular depression, 
0.51 m. in diameter and 0.02 m. in depth. It has been suggested 
that this depression marks the place of the image of Dionysus which 
was introduced in some of the ceremonies of his worship ; { but this, 
though possibly correct, is not supported by any evidence, and it 
seems more probable that an altar of some kind was erected here. 
Some small figures of late date have been found cut upon the pave- 
ment,§ but their purpose is unknown. At the western end of wall 
I—2 a cistern is drawn in the plan: this has now been removed. 


* Shown on the plan by a black line. 

t See plan. Three of these rosettes are still preserved. 

¢ Philologus, XXIII. p. 496. Benndorf, Beitrdge sur Kenntnsss des attischen 
Theaters, pp. 2 fff. 

§ A representation of these figures, with their measurements, may be found 
in the second article of Ch. Kirchhoff cited on p. 129. 
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The question remains, To what period are we to assign this 
orchestra? The fact that it is completely shut in by the hyposcenium 
of Phaedrus (see p. 136) is clear evidence of late work, though it is 
hardly probable that the whole is to be assigned to as late a date as 
the hyposcenium itself. Leopold Julius thinks that the stage was later 
than the pavement, for the reason that it was erected without reference 
to the general direction in which the slabs are laid,* — a fact which I 
did not remark. The pavement is a good piece of work, however ; 
and we shall probably not be far wrong in classing it with those 
additions to the theatre which were made about the beginning of the 
Christian era.t The balustrade around the orchestra, moreover, cannot 
be earlier than Roman times, since the orchestra of a Greek theatre was 
never separated in this way from the xoiAor, and the nature of Greek 
dramatic representations can suggest no reason for such a separation. 
Two passages, one from Dio Chrysostomus (100 a.D.), the other from 
Philostratus (230 a.D.), seem to throw some light on the matter. 
These writers allude to the disgrace of holding gladiatorial shows in 
the theatre ; and, if such a custom had grown up among the people, 
it is clear that the orchestra would have to be separated in some way 
from the xotAov. ‘There are some remains of a rubble support behind 
the balustrade, which have given rise to the suggestion that the orches- 
tra may at some time have been used as a basin for water in such 
entertainments as vavpayia. This theory, however, lacks support. In 
the gutter which drains the orchestra we have a piece of work which 
agrees with that found in the oldest parts of the building, and may there- 
fore with little doubt be assigned to the fifth century before Christ. 


* Leitschr. f. bild. Kunst, p. 204: Der Fussboden wurde aber jedenfalls vor 
Entstehung des Hyposkenion des Phaedros gelegt, da ersterer sich in seiner 
Zeichnung gar nicht nach letzterem richtet, letzteres aber ersteren willkiirlich 
zerschneidet. 

t Pp. 135 ff., above. 

+ Dio. Chrys., Orat,, XXXI. § 121: viv 82 ob8&y dori ep’ Sty Tar Ket Yeyvo- 
pévey oun by aicxureln tis: oloy evOis Ta wept robs povoudxous ofr opddpa e(n- 
Adxag: KopiwOlous, ... Sore of KoplyO:o: pdw Uw ris wéAews Oewpovow ey yapddpa 
vil, TARO0s pty Suvanery SdtacOa: réry, puwapy 5t GAAws wal Swou undels by unde 
Odyere unddva tay crcvOdpay, "AOnvaio: 32 dy re Oedtpy Oeavra: Thy KaAhy TauTHy 
Oday bw’ aivtrhy Thy Axpéwodw, ob Toy Aidvucoy ex rhy dpxhotpay TiOeacw, Sore 
wodAdais dy abrois tiva o¢drrecba: Tois Opdvors, ob Toy icpopdyrny Kal Tous BAAous 
icpeis axdyxn xadl(ey. Philos. }%¢. Apoll. Tyan., IV. 22: ov 8, Ardyuce, pera 
rowvror alua és Td Odarpow gorras ; xaxel go: owerSoveiw of copol "APyrain; perd- 
ornd: xal cb, Aiovvee: Kibaipey xabaperepos. 
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In the orchestra, as a whole, we have little left of the Greek theatre. 
It is essentially a Roman structure, and little or no light is thrown by 
it upon any of the vexed questions of Greek choric arrangements.* 
It is really the one part of the theatre in which scarcely a trace of the 
ancient building of the fifth century B.c. is to be found. 


THE KOIAON. 


The xotAov (cavea or auditorium) of the Dionysiac Theatre was 
built upon an arc of about 250°, with its open side toward the south. 
At each end of the arc, if we may judge from the ruins which are left 
on the western side, the retaining walls were continued by straight 
walls, which made an angle (measured on the outside) of about 150° 
with the curve.f The arc is, however, by no means a regular one. 
It is compressed at the point where it meets the projecting rock of 
the Acropolis, while a further irregularity is noticeable in the retaining 
wall of the eastern wdpodos, which is about 7 m. longer than that of 
the western wdpodos. The radius, therefore, of the east side of the 
xotAov — at least, of the more southerly part of it — was considerably 
longer than that of the west side. From the point 7 to the point & 
(see plan) upon the western side still runs a strong retaining wall, from 
which project lateral arms towards the interior of the space. These 
meet a second wall, following the line of the outer one, at the distance 
of about 2 m., and are carried through it, those which abut upon 7-& 
converging towards the middle of the xotAor, while those which abut 
upon 7-7 run from that wall in parallel lines. The inner wall, of con- 
glomerate stone, is the real retaining wall; and the outer one, of 
Piraic stone, seems only to serve as a support and cover to the inner 
structure. Whether the eastern side of the xotAor had a similar con- 
struction cannot be determined, since this side is now in an utterly 


* Dyer, in the appendix to his Ancient Athens, has a short but able discus- 
sion of the Greek orchestra in classical times, in which he regards the rhombus- 
shaped figure in the orchestra as defining in some way the position of the chorus, 
and searches for evidence in the existing ruin to support his view of the arrange- 
ment of the orchestra in classical times. I believe, however, that the orchestra 
has been too completely Romanized to make speculations of this nature based 
upon its ruins of any value. 

t See walls j-/ and j—-& on the plan of the theatre. 
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ruined state. There can be no doubt, however, that the eastern re- 
taining wall was mainly like the western one, though the proximity of 
the Odeum of Pericles, which lay upon the slope of the Acropolis just 
north-east of the great theatre, may have led to some modifications 
on that side. At the point 4, a wall /of Piraic stone, closely connected 
with 4-y, is carried out some distance in a westerly direction; and a 
short distance towards the north is a wall # of conglomerate stone, 
slightly convergent with 4 Between these walls, the main retaining 
wall of the theatre is discontinued. In close connection with wall », 
the northern part of the retaining wall, built of conglomerate stone, is 
continued to the Acropolis ; but in this part there is no inner structure, 
and the line of the wall corresponds not with the true inner retaining 
wall of the southern half, but with the outer wall of Piraic stone. The 
traces of one lateral arm, projecting towards the inside, still remain. 
Upon the western side, toward the Asklepieion, the retaining wall was 
faced with a light covering of Piraic stone. At the point # seats were 
built, outside of the true boundary of the «otAor, upon the rocky slope 
of the Acropolis ; and the wall x, projecting from the main retaining 
wall, afforded them support. If we trace the boundary of the «xotAv:: 
further, we reach that part which was known as the xararoyy, where 
the rock of the Acropolis has been hewn into a curve of fair regular- 
ity. Just below this point, ledges have been cut in the rock, which 
were either seats themselves, or served as supports for seats. From this 
part of the theatre, slightly east of its main axis, we enter the grotto 
of the Panagia Spiliotissa, the front of which was formerly adorned by 
the Choragic monument of Thrasyllus. Stuart and Revett, in Zze 
Antiquities of Athens, give a representation of this monument, which 
was still in a fair state of preservation at the time of their visit; and 
the female figure which surmounted the structure, now headless, is to 
be scen among the Elgin Marbles of the British Museum. 

The walls of the +a , #1 and A-A, are the southern retaining 
walls of the xotAov. They are faced, like the other retaining walls, 
with Piraic stone, which seems to be laid directly against the con- 
glomerate stone within, and not simply connected with it by lateral 
arms, as is the case with the walls 7-£ and 7-7. It is a fact worthy of 
notice, that these walls of the zapodo do not run at right angles with 
the main axis of the theatre, but, if continued, would meet in the 
orchestra at an obtuse angle. 
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Such are the chief characteristics of the exterior of the Kotor. 
Within the enclosed space the spectators’ seats, now largely destroyed, 
were constructed up to the very foot of the rock of the Acropolis. 
They were of hewn Piraic stone, and were, for the most part, imbedded 
in the earth, though in the upper part of the «xotAov there are traces 
of conglomerate-stone foundations. This system of seats was divided 
into 13 Kxepxides (cunei), wedges, by 14 xAipaxes, or flights of steps, 
which are 0.70 m. in breadth, the two outer flights leading up close 
against the walls of the wdpodo. The axis of the theatre does not 
pass through a xAipag dividing the xotAoy into halves, — an arrange- 
ment frequently found in Greek theatres, — but through the middle of 
the central xepxis. ‘There is no trace of a didfwua ( praccinctio), or 
concentric passage, dividing the seats ; but the way which led through 
the theatre obliquely from the point « on the east side, and had its 
exit into the Asklepieion between walls / and m on the west side, 
may have served the purpose of a more regular passage, and also 
have afforded an entrance to the theatre from above. 

The lowest step, along the outer edge of which the balustrade of 
the orchestra runs, has the depth of two slabs of stone. It is slightly 
inclined toward the ‘orchestra, that water may not collect upon it. 
Toward the ends it is 3 m.in depth, but in the middle only 2 m.: 
a result: of this is, that the row of marble chairs which follows the 
inner edge of the step is not concentric with the balustrade which 
follows the outer edge of the step. These chairs are a striking feature 
of the theatre, and I shall discuss them specially in Part ITI. 

Just behind the marble chairs is a second step, which served as 
a sort of passage-way ; it varies in width from 0.85 to 0.87 m. At 
the back of this is a narrow step,* which served as the foot-rest for 
those who sat upon the third step above. With this third step, the 
rows of ordinary seats begin. ‘The rectangular holes which occur at 
regular intervals in the passage-way behind the marble chairs and in 
the lowest row of ordinary seats, are worthy of notice. They were 
probably cut to receive poles which supported an awning of some 
kind. The ordinary seats are about 0.32 m. high, and 0.85 m. in 
depth. Their surface is divided into three parts: (1) the seat proper, 
(2) a depression made to receive the feet of the person who sat on 
the seat above, and (3), at the back, a narrow edge of the same level 


* This foot-rest is not reckoned as a step in numbering the rows of seats. 
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as the seat. These parts measure respectively about 0.33 m., 0.42 m., 
and 0.10 m. The steps of the stairways are of the same height as the 
seats, but they slope downward so that the front edge of the step is only 
o.22 m. in height, while the back is 0.10 m. higher; and we ascend 
as we pass over the step, which is grooved to prevent slipping. 

It remains now to determine the period to which the building of 
the xotAor is to be assigned. I have already stated the belief that the 
theatre was largely built during the fifth century B.c.; and this view 
is strongly supported by what has been found in the xotAov. The 
character of this entire structure points to an early date, and the 
various parts of it all seem to have been erected at the same time. 
Julius takes what seems to me a most reasonable view of the matter,*® 
and rejects C. Curtius’s statement f that retaining walls of various ages 
have been uncovered on the west side of the theatre. The ruins of 
the xotAov are certainly uniform in character. We can fix approxi- 
mately one date, previous to which the xotAov could not have been 
finished. In the Piraic-stone facing of the western wapodos, at the 
comer /, a block of stone has been built into the wall which bears an 
obscure inscription. According to Kirchhoff, judging by the style 
of certain letters, the inscription is to be assigned to a time about 
Olymp. 93 (408 B.c.). Julius does not concur in this opinion, 
but inclines to the belief that the stone dates back to the middle 
of the fifth century B.c. The presence of the stone shows us 
that the xotAoy could not have been finished (even upon Julius’s 
theory) before the middle of the fifth century B.c., and probably was 
still unfinished at about 408 B.c. We cannot be greatly mistaken, 
I think, in ascribing its completion to the later part of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. The character of the entire structure supports this view, 
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* Lettschr. fiir bild. Kunst, X11. p. 202. + Philologus, XXIV. pp. 270 f€. 
7 OL. A, I. No. 499. O xX 
BOAHS> 
YP HPETOS 


BovAjs iwnperay, t.c., [seats] of the servants of the Senate. 


Kirchhoff says (/. c.): Videtur autem lapis olim scriptus esse ad locum designan- 
dum, in quo spectabant senatus apparitores, post recentiore tempore sede motus 
et muro exaedificando adhibitus. The interpretation of the inscription is doubt- 
ful, and it is impossible to be at all sure that the stone was ever one of the seats 
of the theatre. It is built into the wall with the inscription inverted. 
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and the different parts of it seem all to have been erectec' at the 
same time. Julius is without doubt right in rejecting Carl Curtius’s 
statement that walls of various ages have been uncovered on the 
western side of the xotAov. Dyer, ‘in his Ancient Athens, cites a 
passage from the Zhesmophoriacusae of Aristophanes (vs. 395), in 
which the word ixpa is used, to show that there must have been 
wooden seats in the theatre at the date of this play, 411 B.c., and 
that consequently the building then could not have been finished. But 
the interpretation of the passage, and of the Scholia upon it, is very 
doubtful; and it is even uncertain whether the poet had in mind 
ixpta Of the Dionysiac Theatre at all. The ruins of this part of the 
theatre, in marked contrast to those of the scene-structure and or- 
chestra, show no diversity of character, and we may confidently believe 
that they are substantially the remains of the xotAoy as it was in the 
best days of the Attic drama. The line of marble chairs in the first 
row, and the statues which were erected in different places among 
the seats, are unquestionably of later date. 

Before passing to the consideration of the marble chairs in the 
theatre and the inscriptions upon them, mention must be made of 
the bases found in several xepxides of the xotAoy, which originally bore 
statues erected in honor of Hadrian. Three of these bases, with a 
fragment of a fourth, have been found in the four xepxides marked 
on the plan A.,.17., 14, and 64* The one in xepxis A. bears a 
long Latin dedication addressed to Hadrian as Consul, with numerous 
other titles ; and at the end of this is a brief inscription in Greek to 
the Archon Hadrian.t Upon the other bases the inscription, which 
is the same upon all three, except that a different tribe is recorded as 
having erected each statue, addresses Hadrian as Emperor. { 

If now we count the xepxides, beginning at xepxis 6 7, in which the 
fragment of the base of the statue erected by the tribe Erechtheis 


* The central xepxfs is marked A on the plan; and the others 1 7., 2 7., 3 7., 
etc. (on the right of a person facing the stage), and 17, 22, 3/7, etc. (on the 
left). The bases are marked with the letters e, c, f, g, upon the plan. 

t See C. 4. A., III. 1, 464. For the Latin inscription, see -fnnali dell’ Insti- 
futo, 1862, pp.-137 ff. The Greek inscription is as follows: ‘H é& ’Apelou wxdyou 
Bovah nal h tev étaxoolwy nal 5 Shjuos 5 ’AOnvalwy roy ipyovra éavray Adpiavdy. 

t C.1.A., IID. 1. 466-469: Adroxpdropa Kaloapa, 8e00 Tpaavov MapOixoi vidy, 
Geo Népova viwvdy ’ASpiavdy ZeBacrdy, f ef "Apelou wd-you BovAd xal % BovdAh trav x’ 
wal o Sijyos eripeAouuervns ris Oivnt8os (‘Axaparri3os, EpexOntdos) puaijs. 
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has been found, it will appear that the statues erected by the AkKa- 
mantis and Oineis stood respectively in the sixth and eighth cepaides. 
It was immediately perceived by the Atnenian archzologists that the 
numbers corresponded with the numbers of these tribes in the official 
tribal list of the age of Hadnan, and it was plausibly argued that each 
of the tribes must have erected a statue to Hadrian in a xepx:s of the 
theatre. It was further assumed that the statue which stood in the 
middle xepxcs (A.) was the offering of the tribe Hadrianis. named for 
Hadrian himself,®* since this occupied the seventh place in the tribal 
list, although the base which stands in this xepats does not record the 
name of any tribe. Against this it might be argued, that not only 
does this omission of the tnbal name seem very strange. but it is 
almost inconccivable that a tribe, in erecting a statue to its epony- 
mous hero, should omit his highest title, and address him as Archon 
when he was in reality Emperor. Vischer, however, adduces other 
and more conclusive arguments, which prove that the Hadrianis 
could have had nothing to do with the erection of any of these 
statues. Each base records the fact that the statue which stood on it 
was erected by the Senate of Six Hundred. But when the Hadrianis 
was established, the number of the Senate was reduced from six hun- 
dred to five hundred,f and the basis of representation underwent a 
radical change ; moreover, we must suppose that this change was 
made as soon as the Hadrianis came into existence, since otherwise 
the tribal representation would have become much confused. Hence 
we are forced to conclude that the statues of which we now have the 
bases must have been erected previous to the establishment of the 
Hadrianis. This theory being set aside, the question arises when the 
erection of these statues did take place. Hadrian was archon of Athens 
in 112 A.b., and we are quite safe in assuming that the statue whose 
base now stands in xepxis A. was set up in his honor at that time, and 
was not the offering of any one tribe.t As to the others, there is more 
uncertainty. Dr. Vischer expresses the opinion that the Athenians 
would have been most likely to make such an exhibition of flattery 


* "ApxaiodAoyixy Epnuepis, 1862, p. 181. 

tC. 7. G., I. pp. 323 and 902. Cf. also Vischer, V. Schweiz. Museum, 111. 
p. 63; Hermes, 1. 417 ff.; Herzberg, Griech. u. d. Rom., I. 344. 

¢ This is now universally accepted. See Wachsmuth, S. -4., 694, N. 1; 
Mommsen, ¢€. J. Lat, II]. 550; //ermes, 1. 418; Vischer, Avetne Schriften, M1. 


P- 375. N. 2. 
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and adulation as the erection of these statues implies at the time when 
Hadrian, after finishing the Olympieium, presided as Archon at the 
great Dionysia.* The Olympieium was probably finished in 129 A.p., 
and it is quite likely that the statues date from this year.f The only 
difficulty with this view is one which Dr. Vischer himself recognizes, 
namely, that the establishment of the Hadrianis has usually been 
referred to Olymp. 225, 1, or 121-122 A.D.,{ and therefore a senate 
of five hundred must have existed in 129 a.p. Later investigations, 
however, have shown that much of the chronology of Hadrian’s reign 
has been very imperfectly understood ; and even now there are many 
uncertain points about it. § 

Another theory in respect to the erection of these statues sug- 
gests itself, which may not be altogether without foundation. Ditten- 
berger has shown, in his article in the Hermes (VII. pp. 213-229), 
that it is quite possible, and even probable, that Hadrian may have 
been honored with the office of archon in 112 a.p. without coming 
to Athens; and he quotes Th. Mommsen, who seems inclined to 
favor his view. If this be so, it is not at all unreasonable to suppose 
that the statues which were dedicated to Hadrian as emperor may 
have been erected in honor of his becoming emperor, after the death 
of Trajan in 117 A.D.,|| although probably he did not visit Athens as 
emperor until about 124 or 125 A.D. at the earliest. This view would 
remove all difficulty connected with the date of the establishment of 
the Hadrianis, although it seems pretty clear that this tribe was insti- 
tuted at a later date than was formerly supposed. 


* Dion Cass., LXIX. 16; Herzberg, II. 316. 

t Cf. Wachsmuth, 5S. 4., 688, Nn. 6. t Corsini, Fustt Adtici, 1V. 167. 

§ Hermes, Vol. VII. pp. 213-229; Herzberg, II. 301, N. 2. 

|| Previous to the establishment of the Hadrianis, the Oinels was the seventh 
in the tribal list ; but since the statue in xepxls A. was not the offering of a tribe, 
this xepxfls is not to be reckoned in comparing the numbers of the tribes with the 
numbers of the «epxfSes in which bases have been found; and the base which bears 
the name of the Oineis will thus be in the seventh and not in the eighth repels. 

q See C. 7. 4., Ill. 1, No. 83: Hadrianidis tribus nomen titulum anno 126 
post Chr. recentiorem esse indicat. Dittenberger (//ermes, I. 417 ff.) discusses 
the establishment of the Hadrianis and the change in the number of the Senate. 
Ife assigns these to the year 132A4.D. Certainty seems to be impossible. 
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THE MARBLE CHAIRS. 


THE following account of the marble chairs in the theatre is largely 
based upon the commentary of the C. /. 4., III. 1, pp. 77 ff.; but, in 
addition to what is found there, quotations from other authorities have 
been given and references made, with the object of explaining something 
of the nature of the various offices held by those who were honored with 
chairs in the theatre. These will not be sufficient forthe complete under- 
standing’ of any particular cult in the Greek worship ; but it is hoped 
that they may bring students into contact with the best authorities on 
the subject of the Athenian hierarchy, and thereby prepare the way 
for more exhaustive study. Dr. Vischer’s article is most helpful for 
the study of the chairs; but, as many important works which are 
referred to in this paper have been published since his report of the 
excavations was made, it is natural that this should not be entirely 
satisfactory at the present time. 

It is impossible to determine with certainty when these chairs were 
placed in the theatre. ‘The inscriptions upon them are nearly all as 
late as the beginning of the Christian era, though on several an earlier 
inscription of some kind has evidently been cut away to make room 
for the present one.* This of course shows that at least some of the 
chairs are older than the present inscriptions would indicate.t The 
chairs can hardly have belonged to the original theatre of the fifth 
century B.c.; and we must therefore place them either among the 
additions of Lycurgus or among those of the early Roman imperial 
period. ‘The sculpture on the chair of the Priest of Dionysus may 


* The following chairs show traces of an obliterated inscription: Nos. 2, 5, 9. 
10, II, 12, 13, 30, 33, 34, 37> 43) 45, 56. 

t The allusion in Aeschin. 2 Cves., § 76, to the xpoe8pla is too indefinite to be 
of authority in determining the age of the chairs. 
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seem to make the latter supposition the more probable; but even 
should we suppose this chair to be of early Roman times, it would 
not prove with certainty that the other chairs were of the same date. 
We must, therefore, be content to leave the question unsolved. The 
number and probable date, according to the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Alticarum,are given with each inscription, together with its number 
in Dr. Vischer’s article. Two articles in the PA:dologus (Vol. XXIII. 
pp. 212-259, 592-622; and Supplement-Band II. pp. 628 ff.), by 
K. Keil, which have not been specially referred to in the following 
pages, are valuable contributions to the literature of this subject: 
they are entitled Attische Culte aus Inschriften. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATED REFERENCES. 


C. /. A., Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. Whenever these letters are used with- 
out designation of the volume, Vol. III. Part I. is always to be understood. 

C. I. G., Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

V., Vischer, in Neues Schweizerisches Museum, IIJ., 1863; the article is also in 
Vischer’s Kleine Schriften, II. pp. 324-390. 

W., S. A., Wachsmuth’s Stadt Athen im Alterthum. 

Sch., Gr. Alt., Schoemann’s Griechische Alterthiimer. 

M., Heor., Aug. Mommsen’s Heortologie. 

Gh., Gr. Myth., Gerhard’s Griechische Mythologie. 

Pauly, &. £., Pauly’s Real Encyclopidie. 

Rang., 4ntig. Hell, Rangabé’s Antiquités Helléniques. 

H., Gr. u. &., Herzberg’s Griechenland unter Rom. 

Martha, Sacer. Ath., Martha, Les Sacerdoces Athéniens. 

B., Geog. v. Griech., Bursian’s Geographie von Griechenland. 

Welck., Gr. Gétter/., Welicker’s Griechische Gotterlehre. 
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Kepxis A’. FIRST ROW. 


No. 1.— ‘Tepéws | Atos 'Odvpriov. 
C. f, A. 243: V. 32. Date: Hadrian’s reign. 


The seat of the Priest of Olympian Zeus, whose temple was 
finished by Hadrian about 129-130 a.p. See W., S. 4., p. 688, N. 6. 


No. 2. — [Iuoypyarou | "EEnynrod. 
C. 1. A. 241: V. 33. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


‘The seat of the interpreter appointed by the Pythian Oracle. 

Very little is known about this office. See Sch., Gr. Alt, I. p. 455 : 
“‘Einen amtlichen Charakter haben nur die sogenannten Exegeten, 
ein Collegium von drei Personen an die man sich um Belehrung in 
allen das Religionsrecht betreffenden Fragen, auch wohl um Deutung 
von Diosemien, d. h. von Himmeliserscheinungen und andern schick- 
salsverkiindenden Zeichen wenden konnte. Ueber ihre Ernennunysart 
ist nichts bekannt. Ob dabei das delphische Orakel eine Mitwirkung 
gehabt, wie Einige aus der von Plato fiir seinen Musterstadt getrof- 
fenen Anordnung geschlossen haben, miissen wir, dahin gestellt sein 
lassen.” Cf. Plat. Lev. 759 ¢, Rep. 427. 

V. inclines to the belief that Timaeus, Zex. A/at, is wrong in 
saying ‘Egyyyrai rpets ytyvovra: Wv@cxpyoro, and that, though he is 
probably nght in speaking of three éfyyyraz, it is likely that only one 
was [I[vOoxpyoros. Cf. M., Heor., p. 245, note, and the references 
there given. 

We know of two other "EGpyrraé, the one chosen from the Eupa- 
tridae by xewporovia of the people (C. /. .4. 267, note), and the 
éSrynms of the Eumolpidae (C. 7 A. 720; C. 7 G. 392) ; Boeckh 
refers to Plut. 74. X. Orat. 843 8, where this office is mentioned. See 
also Sch., Gr. Alt., II. pp. 46, note 5, 308, 347.* 


* The following is the commentary of the C. /. -f., No. 241: Exegetae tres 
sunt; praeter hunc is qui ex Eupatridarum numero totius populi suffragiis eligi- 
tur (Nro. 267) et tertius ex gente Eumolpidarum. Recte sine dubio Vischerus 
Timaeum in lexico Plat., ubi dicit "Eémynral rpeis yiyvorra: MvOéxpnoro, erasse 
iudicavit, quum potius dicendum fuerit tres exegetas publicos, inter quos unus sit 
wv0dypnoros, t.¢., Apollini Pythii oraculo designatus. Ceterum Aclium Zenonem 
xv6éxpnorov habes, Nro. 684. See also C. /. G. 765 for evidence on this whole 
question. 
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FIVE CHAIRS IN THE FRONT ROW OF THE CENTRAL wepels. 


‘Two enlarged views of the middle chair, that of the Priest of Dionysus of 
Eleutherae, are given below. 
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No. 3. — ‘lepéws Asovicou ’EXevbepéws. 
C. 1. A. 240: V. 34. Date: First century a.p. 


This is the central chair, the seat of the Priest of Dionysus of 
Eleutherae, to whom the theatre was sacred. Eleuthereus was the 
favorite designation of Dionysus at Athens. The name comes from 
Eleutherae, a town on the Attic slopes of Cithaeron. Here was a 
famous ancient temple of Dionysus, whence the fcavov of the God 
was brought to Athens: see Paus., I. 38, 8, and I. 2, 5; for the 
temples of the God at Athens, see I. 20, 3. Pegasus of Eleutherae 
introduced the deity to the Athenians, and was in consequence highly 
honored: cf. Paus., I. 2, 5.* 

This chair is the largest and by far the finest in the theatre. (See 
the opposite plate.) The sculpture upon it is extremely elegant. 
Upon the back are carved in low-relief the figures of two satyrs, who 
bear bunches of grapes over their shoulders ; and upon a little frieze 
just below the seat in front are two figures clad in Eastern dress, who 
are fighting with lions. There is some conventionality about the 
style of the sculpture, but it produces the effect of great richness. 
But far more beautiful than the carving upon the front of the chair 
are the reliefs upon the outside of the arms. A bending figure with 
wings is holding between his hands a cock, which he is about to let 
go for the fight. The head and upper part of the body of the 
opposing cock are visible opposite ; but the chair is broken at this 
point, and it is impossible to supply the rest of the picture. The 
outlines of the winged figure are wonderfully graceful, and nothing 
of the conventionality which marks the other reliefs is to be found 
here. Aelian (Var. His¢., IT. 28) says that there was a law at Athens 
which provided for an annual cock-fight, to be held in the theatre at 
the public expense. ‘This was done in remembrance of the occasion 
when Themistocles, before the battle of Salamis, showed to the 
Athenians two cocks which were fighting, and exhorted them to 
imitate the fowls in their vigor and bravery. There is a good article 
by Beulé (Revue Archéologiquc, Vol. V1., No. 3, pp. 349, 350), which 
treats of this chair, with an engraving. Beulé thinks that the winged 


* See Dyer’s Athens, pp. 41-43; and Ger., Gr. Myth., § 442. 2, 3. For various 
forms of worship, cf. M., /eor. (index). 
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figure represents Agon, the God of the palaestra (cf. Gh., Gr. A vth., 
I. 606), but it has been supposed by some to be a Nike. Dyer 
follows the Zphemeris in the following amusing explanation of the 
figure: dd (1.¢., cis ra éLwrepixa rAdywa THs avaxdicews) BACras 
dvayeyAvppernv yupryy dAws wpatay Nixyny, ov'nBoAdov THs axadvrrrov Kai 
gavepas azavraxot rot’ Awn'cov vixys, ararertapevas éxovvay Tas 
wTépvyas Kai tarevas troBddAoveay ayti rporxepadaiov ruppddpov row 
Aws Kepauvov, ws eixdfa, eis THY yéverur Tov Avovicov avadepopevoy. — 
"Apxaodoyun “Edypepis, 1862, p. 142. 


No. 4. —“Tepéws | Acos TloAséws. 
C.I.A. 242: V. 35. Date: Probably a little before the Christian era.® 


The seat of the Priest of Zeus Polieus (protector of the city). 

This is the Zeus who is associated with Athena Polias as guardian 
of the city, and his worship dates from the earliest times. M., Zeor., 
pp. 449 f. His altar was on the Acropolis: cf. Paus., I. 24.4; 1. 28, 
ur; and Gh., Gr. With. § 193. 3, a and 4; § 207. 6, ¢: § 200. 6. 


No. 5. — Ounycov. 
C.F, A. 244: V. 36. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


‘The seat of the Sacrificer. 

Little or nothing is known about this office. Associated with the 
Erechtheum was an altar of the @unyoos, but exactly what the office 
was is not known. Pausanias does not mention it. The word occurs 
C. I. G., I. 160, col. 1, line 79, col. 2, line 95: also C. / f., 1. 
No. 324, frag. ¢, col. 1, line 62. Cf. Dyer’s Athens, pp. 143, 420 ; 
also M., /Zeor., p. 195, note see. ft 


* Aetas eorum (é.c., 242, 247, 276) quin initium aerae Christianae aliquanto 
superet, non videtur dubitandum esse ; accuratius definire satis difhcile est, sed 
mihi alterius potissimum a Chr. saeculi esse videntur. C. /. -f. 

t Non probanda videtur Keilii conjectura qui iepéws | Ounxdou scriptum fuisse 
putat. Nam quae supra hanc vocem exsculpta sunt, ea non ciusdem tituli fuisse 
videntur sed antiquioris. OC. / -f. 
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Kepxis A’. SECOND ROW. 


No. 6. — ‘Tepéws | ‘OArvprrias | Nixns. 
C. 7. A. 245: V. 70. Date: Hadrian’s reign. 

The seat of the Priest of the Olympian Victory. 

As Vischer says, it is very likely that this priest was connected with 
the cult of the Olympian Zeus in Athens. It is known that Hadrian 
introduced a new system of Olympiads ; and it is quite probable that, 
as there was an altar to Nike at Olympia (Paus., V. 14, 6), there 
may have been one at Athens in connection with the worship of 
Olympian Zeus. See C./. G. 342; C. 4. A., III. 1, 127; Pauly, 
R.£., s. v. Victoria. 

No. 7. — Aadovyou. 
C. I. A. 246: V.69. Date: Not before Hadrian’s reign. 


The seat of the Torch-bearer (in the Eleusinian Mysteries). See 
Sch., Gr. Alt., II. p. 383. Cf. M., Heor., pp. 233 f., p. 63, note. 
This seat and the next are not 7” situ. 


No. 8. —‘Tepéws | ’AvroAXAwvos TvAiov. 
C. I. A. 247: V. 68. Date: Cf. No. 4. 


The seat of the Pythian Apollo. This cult needs no comment. 
The Iv6cov at Athens stood near the Ilissus. Paus., I. 19, 1 ; Thuc., 
II. 15. Cf. No. 34. 


Kepxis A’. THIRD ROW. 


A double chair, with seats g and 10; not #7 site. 
No. 9. — 2tpatnyod. 
The seat of the Strategus. 
C. J. A. 248: V. 71. Date: Not before Hadrian. 
Vischer says that this inscription is decidedly older than those of 


zu der Vermuthung verleiten, es seien andere verloren gegangen. Denn obgleich 
in der Zeit der Freiheit und Grdsse Athens es zehn an Rand einander gleiche 
Strategen gegeben hatte, war doch unter der rémischen Herrschaft allmalig einer 
von ihnen orparryds éx) ra 5eAa, zum wichtigsten Beamten in Athen emporgestie- 
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Upon the back of this chair is this obscure inscription: 
KYPIAIB.* 
No. 10. — Kyjpuxos. 
C. 1, A. 250: V. 72. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


‘The seat of the Herald. See Pauly, &. £..VI. 1, p.1,and II. p. 287. 

V., p. 45: Ohne Zweifel der Herold des Volks und Raths, den wir 
wiederholt in Inschriften neben den ersten Magistraten genannt fin- 
den, und wohl derselbe der in ganz spater Zeit bloss Herold des Raths 
heisst. 

M., Heor., p. 234, n. ee: Den Herold, welcher mit dem Strategen 
einen Doppelthron im Lenaeon hat, kann man figlich als einen welt. 
lichen Beamten ansehen. 

In the C. /. A. it is maintained that the seat was that of the Herald 
of the Council of the Areopagus, on the ground that the chair is 
closely connected with that of the Strategus, and that, in C. /. 4., III. 
1, No. 10, the Herald of the Areopagus is mentioned in connection 
with the Strategus and the Archon Eponymus. Cf. also No. 21 (below). 


Kepxis 1. LEFT. 


No. 11. —‘lepopyijpovos. 
C. LA. 251: V. 37. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


‘The seat of the Hieromnemon. 

See C. 7. A.: Etsi fuerunt Athenis etiam alii hieromnemones, quo- 
rum unus ad Herculis cultum spectabat, tamen hunc qui simpliciter 
hieromnemon audit, dei nomine non addito, ad amphictioniam Del- 
phicam referendum esse demonstravit H. Sauppe.t 


gen, neben dem die andern kaum mehr in Betracht kommen, wenn 
existirten. Cf. Pauly, A. £., VI. 2, p. 1456, where are abundant references on 
the point ; also, H., Gr. u. R., IT. 339 and note, I. p. 311. 

* See Rhousopoulos in "Apxaioa. "Epnu., 1862, pp. 99, 100: vw wepl 7 yeao: 
Tis dvaxAlcews xeirar dryeypanudrn puxporépos ypduwaciv dx xpdruv torepwréper 
Yous kal BAAN exrypaph: KTPIAIB, fro: xipia (8uAia? BéBexa?). rd xpd Too B 
ypdupa tre doapis ex) rod Alou Kal waAdov TH ldTa Buowor 9) TH BAGa. 

Cf.C. J. A. (note on 249): Hae reliquiae incertissimae sunt, neque veri similis 
est Rhusopuli conjectura, xdpia iB’, i.c., xipia (#8éA.a) Bu8exa scripta fuisse; nam 
quid significet xipia i8éAua vix assequi possis. 

+ See the valuable treatise of Sauppe, De amphictionia Delphica deque 
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No. 12. —‘Tepéws | nal dpytepéws | LeBacrod Kaicapos. 
C. J. A. 252: V. 38. Date: Reign of Augustus (Octavianus). 


See C. /..4.: Non in universum accipiendum esse videtur SeBacrovd 
Kaicapos, ut de eius qui quoque tempore fuit imperatoris sacerdote 
intelligatur, sed ad Caesarem Augustum imperii auctorem referendus 
videtur titulus, cuius sacra peculiaria atque a caeterorum imperatorum 
defunctorum cultu separata mansisse credibile est ; distinguendus igi- 
tur hic sacerdos ab eo qui dicitur dpytepets rov SeBacrav. 

This view is substantially Vischer’s, who says: Den zu diesem 
gehorigen Priester haben wir vermuthlich in dem Nro. 38 genannten 
“ Priester und Erzpriester des Caesar Augustus”’ zu erkennen. Aus 
dem Umstande, dass der Name von Rom fehlt, mochte ich nicht auf 
ein Wegfallen ihres Cultus schliessen, sondern nur eine Abkiirzung 
des vollen Titels darin sehen. Bemerkungswerth ist die Verbindung 
iepéws Kai apxvepéws. Sonst finden wir sehr oft den dpyxtepets Dewy 
XeBaoray oden trav XeBacrav erwahnt (z. B. C. /. G. 382, 383 ; Ross 
Archaolog. Aufs. 1. s. 123), aber fiir eine solche Verbindung weiss ich 
im Augenblick kein Beispiel. See also Vischer’s remarks on No. 20 
(below) .* 


No. 13. — ‘lepéws | “Adpsavod | 'EXevOepaiws. 


C. J. A. 253: V. 39. Date: Hadriani aetatis esse titulum (praeter 
versum tertium) ex ipsius argumento patet.f 


The other two chairs which were originally in this xepxis have been 
destroyed. 


hicromnemone Altice, Gotting., 1873, p10; also Rang., 4atg. Hell., pp. 308, 
563, 325. Sch. (Gr. Alt, Vol. II., p. 37) holds that there were two amphictyonic 
hieromnemons, but this hardly seems susceptible of proof. In the early times the 
hieromnemon was chosen by lot, but later very probably by yxe:porovla, and pos- 
sibly for life. Cf. V., p. 57. 

* Cf. H., Gr. u. &., 1. p. 519, where valuable references will be found; also 
IL., p. 12, Anm. 12, and p. §23. See W., S. 4:, p. 674, with N. I. 

t+ See note in C. J 4.. Extremum vocabulum non modo ceteris recentius sed 
etiam aliquanto post Hadriani mortem incisum esse cum litterarum forma, tum 
scriptura a: pro ¢ indicat; nam quae eius orthographiae exempla Hadriani et 
Antonini Pii aetate inveniuntur veluti S1yeeds, Me:peeds similia, alius generis sunt. 
Quare additamentum illud ad alterius p. Chr. saeculi finem aut tertii initium rettu- 
lerim ; cur tum demum hoc cognomen adscriptum sit, obscurum est. See also V., 
p- 56. Theexistence of a priesthood whose object was the worship of Hadrian has 
long been known. Cf. H., Gr. «. &., pp. 332 ff; C. 7. G., Nos. 3832, 3833. 
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Kepxis 2. LEFT. 


No. 14. — Three seats: (2) “Apyov[tos]. (6) Baosrdéer[ 5]. 
(c) Tlovendpyou. 


C. . A. 254, 255, 256: V. (a) and (4) not numbered ; (c), 46. 


(a) The seat of the Chief Archon. (6) The seat of the King Archon. 
(c) The seat of the Polemarch. 


In the five chairs of this xepxis and the first four of the next, we 
have the seats of the nine Archons. ‘The two other chairs of xepxis 2 
have perished ; but there can be no doubt that they belonged to two 
of the six Thesmothetae, since the seats of the four others are found 


In xepxis 3 (No. 15).* 


Kepxis 3. LEFT. 


No. 15.— Four seats: (a) Qecpobérov. (6) SecpoOérov. 
(c) Peapobérov. (c) Pecpobérou. 
Top..... 


C./, 4.257, 258.259, 260: V. 47-50. late: Not earlier than Hadrian. 


The seats of four Thesmothetae. We have noticed under No. 14 
the two vacant places in xepxis 2, in which the seats of the other two 
Thesmothetae must have stood. 

V.. p. 45: Die sammtlichen Archonteninschriften gehéren auffal- 
lender Weise einer sehr spaten Zeit an. Das bei einem Thesmotheten 
Nro. 50 noch mit kleinen Buchstaben Top untergeschrieben ist, mag 
vielleicht mit Rusopulos (Zp/. s. 156) so zu erklaren sein das ein- 
mal ein Thesmothet, dessen Name so anfing, etwa Tupyias, den Sitz 
noch speziell als den seinigen bezeichnen wollte. Doch ist dies bei 
dem jahrigen Wechsel des Amtes nicht eben wahrscheinlich. Eine 
bessere Erklarung weiss ich freilich nicht wenn, nicht etwa die Buch- 
staben der Rest einer friiheren oder der Anfang einer spateren In- 


schnift sind. 


Gr. u. R., V1. pp. 339 ff; and Ahrens, De Statu Athenarum politico sub Romanis, 
(Unfortunately I have not been able to obtain the latter work.) 
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No. 16. — ‘lepoxnpuxos. 
C. J. A. 261: V.51. Date: Age of Hadrian. 
The seat of the Sacred Herald.* 


Kepxis 4. LEFT. 
The chairs have all perished. 


Kepxis 5. LEFT. 
Of five chairs, the first three have perished. 


No. 17. —‘Tepéws | Taxyaywyod. 
C. J. A. 262: V. 60. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the leader of the Eleusinian procession, and the car- 
rier of the Iakchos, or representation of the God.t 


No. 18.—‘Iepéws | "AoxAnmeod | Ta[t]w[y]os. 
C. J. A. 263: V.61. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Asklepios, the Healer. 

Tlaiwvos is the emendation of the C. /. A., but the whole matter is 
rather uncertain. 

V. says, p. 53: Priester des Asklepios sind zwei da, Nro. 16 und 
Nro. 61. Auf der ersten Inschrift hat der Gott keinen naher bestim- 
menden Beinamen, auf der zweiten sehr schlecht geschrieben steht 
dagegen allerdings unter "AcxAnmi noch eine Zeile die aber nicht 
sicher zu lesen ist und von der sogar fraglich bleibt, ob und wie weit 
sie zu den Worten ‘Iepéws ‘AoxAnmeov gehort, da hier eine altere Ins- 
chrift ausgemeisselt ist.{ 


* See Sch., Gr. Alt, II. p. 419; Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 158, 3° ; M., Heor., 
p- 324 and notes. Cf. also the remarks on Nos. 10 and 21. 

t See Sch., Gr. Alt., II. p. 389; Pollux, I. 35; K. F. Hermann, Goftes- 
dienstliche Alterthiimer, § 55,27; C.J. A., II. 162, 163; M., Heor., p. 236. 
For further references, see Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 170, N. 131. The "laxxeioy 
was in the Ceramicus (Paus., I. 2, 4). B., Geog. v. Griech., I. p. 279. 

t C. f. A., note on No. 263: Tertii versus vestigia Rhusopulos interpretatur 
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Kepxis 6. LEFT. 
No. 19. —‘lepéws | wupdopou | é€ 'Axpotro News. 
C. 1. A. 264: V. 62. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


‘The seat of the Fire-bearing Priest from the Acropolis. 

V. says, p. 58: Ferner der Priester Feuertrager aus der Akropolis. 
Feuertrager, ruppopor gab es iiberall, und namentlich wurde so der 
Priester genannt, der das heilige Feuer zum Anziinden der Opfer im 
Kriege mittrug. Bei den einzelnen Heiligthiimern scheinen solche 
rupgpopo als besondere Bedienstete gewesen zu sein, wie Euripides 
xupdopos des Apollon Zosterios gewesen sein soll (F174, Eurtp. anon). 
Der hier genannte wird durch den Beisatz é€ "AxpowoAews naher be- 
zeichnet und gehorte vermuthlich zu dem Tempel der Polias. wie der 
Opferpriester. In einer Inschrift aus der Zeit des Septimius Severus 
finden wir einen Pyrphoros unter den Aeisiten des Prytaneions, viel- 
leicht den von der Burg. (C. /. G. 353: vgl., Nro. 186, wo auch 
einer genannt ist, und Boeckh daselbst I. p. 325). Da er aber 
unmittelbar nach den Eleusinischen Priestern steht, gehort er médg- 
licherweise auch zum Personal jenes Cultus.* 


fpwos, Vischerus non modo de ea re dubitat, sed omnino hunc versum ad antiqui- 
vrum titulum conicit quem inscriptum fuisse et deletum esse vestigia quaedam in 
versus 2 conspicua demonstrant. .\{t mihi haec sententia minus probatur cum 
propter litterae sigma figuram tum quia alium Aesculapii sacerdotem habemus 
Nro. 287; quare hic cognomine dei addito ab illu distinguatur necesse est. Ut 
Talwyos potissimum supplerem inprimis eo permotus sum quod litterarum reliquiae 
quales Kumanudis invenit cum illo fpwos conciliari nequeunt. Et hoc cognomen 
(sive geminam eius furmam Iladv) Aesculapivo cum patre Apollini commune esse 
etiam titulus Nro. 171 docet. 

See alsu Gh., Gr. ./yth., § §07 and note. Vischer says further (p. 54): Aber 
auch in Eleusis hatte er eine bedeutungsvolle Stitte, wo die mit den Eleusinien 
eng verbundenen Epidaurien gefeiert wurden ‘Paus., IT. 26, 7; Philos. Irv. 
Apoll., 1N.18). Man darf vielleicht bei Nro. 61 an den Priester des Eleusinischen 
Asklepios denken, da daneben der Iakchagogos sitzt. Cf. C. 7.G. 511, line 1, and 
3158. See No. 41 (below). 

* CC. 7. 4., note on No. 264: In his wuppdpov non dei vel hervis nomen ali- 
cuius est, sed sacerdotis officium significat ut A@oddpos, Nro. 296, Bou(yyns, Nro. 
273, 274: cf. adn. ad N. 268. See alsu Sch., Gr. rt, I. pp. 260, 300; TT. 


p. 419. 
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No. 20. —‘Tepéws Arjpou | cal Xapitwv | cat ‘Popns. 
C. J. A. 265. Date: Age of Augustus. 


The seat of the Priest of Demos and the Graces and Roma. 

Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 160, No. 74: Le téménos du Peuple et des 
Graces, mentionné dans un inscription (C. /. 4., II. 605) était sans 
doute dans l’enceinte méme du Prytanée ; car le jour ot les éphébes 
se réunissaient dans le Prytanée pour préter le serment civique et 
recevoir leurs armes, le prétre du Peuple et des Graces assistait 4 la 
cérémonie (C. /. 4., II. 470, ligne 5. 6: éredy of epnBoe Oicarres 
tais éyypadats ra cif oir |npia év [ro] rputravetp emi THs Kowns éorias 
rou Sypov pera Te TOU Koopyt[o]¥ Kai rv éfyyyrav Kai rod iepéws [7 od 
re Anpov xal trav Xap[t]rwv. Cf. p. 164, No. 93. 

V. says, p. 56: Wahrscheinlich in Augustus Zeit wurde nun in 
Athen dem Demos und den Chariten noch die Roma beigefiigt. 
Bekanntlich hatte sie mit Augustus zusammen ein Heiligthum auf 
der Burg ostlich vom Parthenon. 

For the priest of Roma, see references in H., Gr. uw. &., No. 12. 


No. 21.— Kypuxos mavaryots | cal iepéws. 
C.J. A. 266: V.64. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the most holy Herald and Priest. 

_C. Jf, A.: Ad idem Sacerdotium, quod accuratius definiri non 
potest, jam Vischerus recte rettulit tepea wavayy in titulo Herennii 
Dexippi, Nro. 716. Nunc accessit alter n. 717. 

M., Heor., p. 234, n. «»: Im Lenaeon hat sich nicht bloss ein 
Sessel des iepoxnpv€ sondern auch einer mit der Aufschrift xypuxos 
mavayovs Kai iepéews gefunden. Ueber die Unterschiede dieser 
Heroldsamter, welche beide die Mysterien (eleusinischen) angehen, 
diirfte so viel zu vermuthen sein, dass der Hierokeryx an Rang der 
vornehmere war. Cf. Nos. 16 and to. 

The three other chairs in xepxis 6 (left) have perished. 
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Kepxis 1. RIGHT. 


No. 22. — E€nyntod | €& Edsratpibav yetpo|rovyrou w7ro 
tov | Anjou dca Biov. 
C. f, A. 267: V.27. Wate: Not much after Augustus. 


The seat of the Interpreter, chosen from the Eupatridae for life 
by vote of the people. See remarks under No. 2. 


No. 23. — ‘lIepéws Xapitwy | cal ’Apréucdos | "Everupycdidas | 
aupopov. 
C. J, A. 268: V. 28. Date: Not before second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of the Graces and Artemis Epipyrgidia. 
[and] of the fire-bearing (priest). 

C. /. A.: PDianem hanc eandem esse, quae “Exary éwurupycd&a 
dicitur a Pausania II. 30, 2, verissime dicit Vischer. Minus recte 
idem de voce xvpqopos (sic cum ipse scripsisset in tituli verbis, miro 
errore in disputatione dws-gupov substituit). Ea vox non ad 
"Apréeuidus, sed ad iepéws referenda est ut Nro. 264. Collocatio ver- 
borum plane eadem est Nro. 294. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gétterl, II. 
Pp. 405. 

Pausanias, in the passage cited above, tells us that there was a 
statue of Hecate ‘Emerupydia which had three faces, and that it 
stood on the Acropolis near the temple of Athena Nike (or “ Wingless 
Victory”). This temple stands on a large pier or abutment known 
as the IIvpyos, which projects in front of the south wing of the 
Propylaea, whence the name érurvpycdca. 


No. 24. — ‘lepéws | TooecdSavos | dutradpiov. 
C. J. A. 269: V. 29. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of Poseidon, the giver of fruitfulness. 

As an Attic cult this is not otherwise known, but Poseidon was 
doubtless worshipped under this title at Athens. Pausanias (II. 32, 
8), in describing Troezen, says: "Eare de em tetyors xa’ Llovedares 
iepov huraApiov. Cf. Hartung. Rely. der Griechen, Il. 214. See 
M., Heor., 322. 
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No. 25. — ‘Iepéws | "AzroAAwvos | AnrAcov. 
C. I. A. 270: V. 30. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of the Delian Apollo. 

Little is known of the worship of the Dean Apollo at Athens, or 
of the time of its introduction. It was probably not of an early 
date, however. There is no record of a temple. Mommsen dis- 
cusses the question in his remarks on the @apyyAa (Heor., p. 50) : 
Die Thargeliendarbringung war in alterer Zeit nicht stadtisch. So 
lange Athen mit Apoll bloss durch die lockeren Bande der Amphic- 
tyonie in Bezug stand, scheint ihm wenig eingeraumt zu sein. Hatte 
die Stadt damals den (delischen) Apoll recipirt, so wiirde sie ein 
Delion gehabt haben und ein altes Priesteramt des delischen Apoll. 
See No. 34. e.. 

; No. 26. —‘lepodayrov. 
C. J, A. 271: V. 31. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Hierophant. 

See Sch., Gr. Adz, II. p. 382: Zunachst aus dem Geschlechte 
der Eumolpiden der Hierophantes, dessen Amtsname schon andeutet, 
dass ihm oblag den eingeweihten die geheimnissvollen Heiligthtimer 
dieses Cultus (des eleusinischen) zu zeigen. Ohne Zweifel hatte er 
dabei auch liturgische Gesange anzustimmen. 

The office of the Hierophant was one of the most important of 
those connected with the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

Excellent treatment of the subject of the mysteries generally and 
of this office is to be found in M., /¥eor., p. 233. 


Kepxis 2. RIGHT. 


No. 27. — ‘lepéws | Acos BovAaiou | cal "AOnvas | Bovdaias. 
C. /. A. 272: V.22. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Zeus Boulaios and Athena Boulaia. 
These were the guardian divinities of the BovAy, and their altar was 
in the BovAevrypiov. When the senator entered upon his duties, he 
made an offering to these divinities, known as the eiotrjpea. Paus., 
I. 3,4; Dem. 19, 190. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gotterl., II. p. 206; and 
C. I. A., IIT. 683. 
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No. 28. — Boufvyou | tepéws Acos ey Tladradie. 
C.f. A. 273: V. 23. Date: Later than Hadnan. 


The seat of the Bouzyges, the Priest of Zeus in the Palladium. 

For the office of Bouzyges. see M.. Heer.. p. 76; Sch., Gr. Alt, 
II. p. 487; Hermann, Lehrbuch d. Gr. Anty., Il. § 62, 16. 

This order of priests probably took its name from Epimenides, who 
was called Bouzyges. Their office was connected with the worship 
of the Eleusinian Demeter: and they also took part in some form 
of the worship of Athena and of Zeus. as this inscnption implies. 
kK. YQ. Miller (Aveine deutsche Schriften, 1. 147) says that the 
Palladium was in charge of the Bouzygai. 

“ Zeus in the Palladium” is a divinity known only in late inscrip- 
tions (Rang., Antg. Ffell., I. 819) : butfit is quite possible that he 
may have been worshipped there at an early date. The Palladium 
was of course under the protection of Athena; but, as Rangabé 
says, Zeus may have been invoked by the judges of the court. See 
C. /. G. 491, where the title appears. Cf. M., Heor., pp. 429, 432: 
Pauly, A. £., V. pp. 1084, 1085 : B., Geog. 7. Griech., I. 302. 


No, 29. — ‘lepéws | MeAzropévou | Acovucor | é& Evvecdeor. 
C./. A. 274: V. 24. Date: Not earlier than Hadrian. 


The seat of the Pnest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the 
race of the Euneidae. 

Avovucos peAropevos * had his sanctuary in the Ceramicus, 
probably just outside the Piraic gate (Paus., I. 2.4 and 5). The 
house of Polytion, where some of the mimicking of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries by Alcibiades and his friends took place, was confiscated 
and dedicated to this worship (B., Geoy. 7. Griech., I. p. 279 and 
references) : cf. also M., //eor., 266, 268. 

For the Funcidae, cf. Suidas, s.v. ; also, Hesychius and Harpocra- 
tion. ‘The latter says: Pevos dri rap’ "A@nrvatas otrws dvopalopevoy 
Etveidacs ray 6€ xBapwim mpos tas lepovpyias apéxovres THV ypetay. 
Cf. Pollux, VIII. 103. They often acted as heralds in processions. 


* Paus., 1. 2, 5: Asdvucov 3 rovroy xadovo: MeAwduevoy én) Adyp rode eg” 
éwoly wep 'AwédAAwva Movoayerny. 
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No. 30. — ‘Tepéws | "Apréucdos | Koracvidos. 
C. J. A. 275: V.25. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Artemis Kolainis. 

This goddess had a fdavov, and was worshipped in the deme 
Muppwvovs (Paus., I. 31, 2-4). The cult may have become more 
general afterward. Ross, Demen von Attika, says (No. 98): Mup- 
pwovs, An der Ostseite des Landes (S¢vaé., IX. p. 399), mit einem 
Heiligthum der Artemjs Kolanis; also, wahrscheinlich bei dem 
zerstorten Dorfe Merenda, zwischen Markopoulos und Prasia oder 
Porto Raphti, wo Fourmont ausser andern Inschriften (C. 7G. 28, 
490) auch ein Psephisma der Myrrhinusier gefunden (C. /. G. 100), 
welches év r@ iepwo ris ‘Apréeudos rhs KoAavidos aufgestellt war. 


No. 31. — ‘lepéws | Tlocesdevos | Tacnoyou xai | "EpexOéus. 


C. /, A. 276: V. 26. Date: Probably a little before the Christian 
era. Cf. No. 4. 


The seat of the Priest of Poseidon Gaieochos (Holder of the 
Earth) and Erechtheus, 7.¢., of Poseidon in his two forms of Gaie- 
ochos and Erechtheus. 

The altar of Poseidon Erechtheus stood in the Erechtheum on 
the Acropolis. Vischer speaks of the Priest of Poseidon and Erech- 
theus ; but these two are not to be separated.* 


Kepxis 3. RIGHT. 


No. 32. — ‘lepéws | Evurelas cai | Kvvoptas. 
C.J. A. 277: V.17. Yate: Not before Hadrian’s time. 


A. Mommsen (/feor., p. 410) says: Der Tempel der Eukleia, aus 
der marathonischen Beute gestiftet (Paus., I. 14, 5), galt wohl urspriing- 


* Sea C. /. 4., note on 276: Erechtheum hunc eundem esse atque Neptunum, 
neque cum Vischero ita titulum intelligendum, ut ille sacerdos Neptuni simul et 
Erechthei fuerit, titulus C. Iuli Spartiatici (v. ins.) docet, ubi lepeds NMove:dévo; 
"EpexOéws yaimnéxou est. Nam haec duo diversa sacerdotia esse quis tandem 
credit? See C./. 4., I. 387; Paus., I. 26, 5. For a discussion of the association of 
Poseidon with Erechtheus, cf. Welck., Gr. Gétterl., II. 284 ff.; M., //eor., pp. 27, 
note, and 34, note. 
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lich der Artemis als Eukleia, weil unter Artemis Schutze (p. 212) die 
Schlacht geschlagen war, spaterhin mag Fukleia eine besondere 
Gottheit geworden sein. V., p. 54; C. 4G. 258; see, further, 
W., S. A., p. 273- 


No. 33. —‘lepéws | Asovicov | MeArropévov | dx reyverrar. 
C. I, A. 278: V.18. Date: Age of Hadrian, possibly later. 
The seat of the Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the 


TEXViTat. 

In respect to Atoyvwoos MeAropevos, cf. No. 29. The rexviras were 
a guild of actors, who were of the nature of a religious caste because 
of the religious character of the Greek Drama. Cf. Rang., 4aag. 
Fell, Il. 813; Athenacus, V. p. 2120; C./. G. 349; M., Heor., 
p. 266; Die Dionysischen Kiinstler, von Otto Liiders. 


No. 34. — ‘lepéws "AmcArwvos Tarp[@]o[v]. 
C. f, A. 279: V.19. Date’: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Apollo Patroos.* 
The Pythian Apollo was the Patroos of the city, and there were 
two places sacred to him, — the Hv@vov and the Aadinov.t 


No. 35. — lepéws | "Avrevoou | yopetou ex Telyvertar. 
C. J. A. 280: V. 20. Date: Hadrian’s Reign. 


The seat of the Priest of Antinous, the leader of the dances, chosen 
from the Artists. 

‘Hadrian, as is well known, established a cult for the worship of 
Antinous after the unlucky youth was drowned in the Nile. Cf. H., 
Gr. u. R., Il. p. 345. For the reyvira, see remarks under No. 33. 


* For this surname of Apollo, see Maury, Religions dela Gréece Antique, 11. 
p- 3. For a longer discussion, see Welck., Gr. Goterl, I. 491 ff.; M., Heor., 
p- 51 ff.; Sch., Gr. Alt, I. p. 548 f. 

t See Demosth., Cor., § 141; Aristid. Panath., p. 112 (Jebb); Paus., I. 3, 4. 
Mommsen believes the cult to have been of rather late introduction. The inscrip- 
tions are all of imperial times. C. /. 4., III. 1, 647, 687, 707. 
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No. 36.— ‘lepéws | Acos (Acds) Swr[A]pos | cal “AO[n]vay 
Lwreipas (written POTEPO® and A®ENAS). 
C. J. A. 281: V.21. Date: Later than the reign of Hadrian. 


C. I. A.: Vocis Atés repetitionem, id quod Vischerus negat, a mera 
lapicidae socordia profectam esse patet; nam quaenam alia causa 
excogitari potest? Eandem neglegentiam in scriptura « pro 7 bis 
redeunte agnosco, quam ille potius affectationem antiquitatis esse 
vult. 

M., Heor., p. 454, n.: Der Zeus Eleutherios oder Soter ist erst 
nach dem Perser-Krieg mit Bezug auf die Schlacht bei Plataeae 
(Thucy., II. 71) aufgestellt, und als Soterienopfer muss demnach 
von a. Chr. 479 an aufgenommen sein. Cf. also the remainder of 
the note. 

That there was a cult of Zeus Soter associated with Athena is 
well known, though it is difficult to determine the exact place of the 
sanctuary. In the Piraeus there was certainly a répevos (Strabo, IX. 
p. 396; Paus., I. 1, 3) ; and there seems to have been one in Athens 
also, but it is uncertain where it stood.* 


Kepxis 4. RIGHT. 


No. 37. — Pacduvrod | Atos ex Tetons. 
C. J, A. 283: V.12. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Phaidyntes of Zeus from Pisa. 

The Phaidyntai were those who had charge of the God’s statue, 
and attended to the cleaning of it. The word is usually written 
gaidpuvrai, coming from the verb dadpuvew, 40 wash or cleanse. The 
descendants of Phidias were Phaidryntai at Olympia (Paus., V. 
14,5); cf. Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 54. It is impossible to say when 
this cult of Zevs éx Ueions was introduced into Athens. The pre- 
sumption is that it is late. Cf. C. /. 4., III.5; M., Aeor., p. 236. 


* Cf. Lycurg., Leocr., § 17: ov88 thy dupdwodw xal rd iepdy rou Aids rod 
Lwripos xal rhs "AOnvas ris Lwrelpas dpopwy. Cf. also §§ 136, 137. 

Vischer, who refers § 17 to a sanctuary on the Acropolis (p. 48), suggests 
in a note that it may refer to the one in Piraeus. Cf. Rang., Antig. Hell., II. 
pp. 410, 411; Welck., Gr. Géter/., II. p. 184; Plut., Demos., 27; Boeckh, 
Staatsh. d. Alt., II. pp. 130, 139; C. /. A., I. 325, 326. 
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No. 38. — ‘Tepéws | Awdexa Oecv. 
C. f. A. 284: V. 13. Date: Not before the second century ap. 


The seat of the Priest of the Twelve Gods. 

An altar to the Twelve Gods was erected in the Agora by Peisis- 
| tratus, the son of Hippias. Herod., VI. 108; Thucyd., VI. 54. 
Mommsen (//eor., p. 394), in the chapter on the stadtische Dio- 
nysien, says: Auf dem Markt hielt die Pompe an, damit ein cycli- 
scher Chor den Zwolf-Gotter-Altar umtanze. Die Bedeutung dieses 
Altars stimmt zu der tiber Athen hinausreichenden allgemein grie- 
| chischen Bedeutung des Festes. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gotterl., II. 168, 

169 ff.; and Zwélf/gotteraltar aus Athen, in Mittheil. d. deutsch. Arch. 
Inst. in Athen, IV. 337. 


No. 39. —‘Tepéws Arcos dedriéov. 
C. 7. A. 285: V. 14. Date: During the first century a.p. 


Whether Zeus Philios had a sanctuary in Athens is not known ; 
but in other cities he is often mentioned. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gét@ter7Z., 


IT. pp. 202, 203. 
No. 40. —‘lepéws Movoav. 
C.J. A. 286: V. 15. Wate: Not before the second century a.p. 
The seat of the Prest of the Muses. 


In Athens the Muses were worshipped in several places; and the 
Movceiov hill, overlooking the Acropolis, was sacred to them.* 


No. 41. — ‘lepéws ’AoxArnriod. 
C. J. A. 287: V. 16. Date: Not before the second century aA.p. 


The seat of the Priest of Asklepios. Cf. No. 18. 

The whole enclosure which was sacred to Asklepios upon the 
south slope of the Acropolis was excavated a few years ago. See 
Paul Girard, L’Asclépieion 4 Athénes d’aprés de récentes décou- 
vertes, in the Bibliotheque des Ecoles Francatses ad’ Athénes ct de Rome, 
also Mittheil. d. deutsch. Ins. in Athen (cf. Register to Voll. I.-V.). 


* See Paus., I. 19, 5; 25, 7; 26, 1; 30, 2; III. 6,6. Cf. also Dr. Hermann 
Deiters, Ueber die Verehrung der Musen bei den Griechen. 
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Kepxis 5. RIGHT. 
No. 42. —‘Tepéws | “Hdaicrou. 
C. J. A. 288: V. 7. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of Hephaestus. 

The festivals celebrated in honor of Hephaestus at Athens were 
very important, since they were the special honors paid by the 
phratries at the Apaturia to the ancestor of the Erechtheidae: cf. 
Sch., Gr. Adt., II. p. 546; and especially M., Heor., chapter on the 
Apaturien und Chalkeen. 

The temple of Hephaestus at Athens was in the neighborhood of 
the Agora. Paus., I. 14, 6: “Yrép 88 rov Kepapetxoy xai wroay rv 
kaXoupéevnvy Bacireov vads éorw “Hdaiorov. Cf. also W., S. A., 
p. 177, and Stephan. Byzant., s.v., “Hoaoriddax. There was an 
altar of Hephaestus in the Erechtheum {Paus., I. 26, 5). 


No. 43. — ‘lIepéws | Otpavias | Nepéoews. 


C. I. A. 289: V. 8. Date: Not before the second century a.p., 
" and very likely later. 


The seat of the Priest of the heavenly Nemesis. 

Nemesis was especially adored at Rhamnus, where she had a 
temple, the ruins of which may still be seen (B., Geog. v. Griech., 
I. p. 341). The goddess was undoubtedly worshipped in some form 
at Athens, since we find that the yevéo.w were also called veyéora : 
cf. M., eor., p. 209. See also Welck., Gr. Gotterl., I. 576; 
III. 25. 

Vischer, pp. 51, 52, says: An Artemis reiht sich die ihr nah 
verwandte Nemesis, die Gottin von Rhamnus, die hier, wenn ich 
nicht irre, zum ersten Mal das Epitheton der himmlischen ovpavia 
hat. Es soll damit vielleicht das namliche bezeichnet werden, was 
sonst ihre Verbindung mit Zeus, sei es als Gattin, sei es als Tochter, 
ausdrtickt, das Walten des in ihr enthaltenen ethischen Begriffs unter 
den himmlischen Gottern, ahnlich wie Sophokles (£7, 1064) die The- 
mis himmlisch nennt. Doch beruht wohl urspriinglich das Epitheton 
auf ihrem Zusammenhang mit der Aphrodite Urania. 
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No. 44. —‘lepéws | ’Avdewv | cad fpwos | Emireyiou. 
C. J. A. 290: V. 9. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 

Seat of the Priest of the Anakes and of the Hero Epitegios. 

The Anakes were the Dioscuri, and were worshipped in a temple 
which stood just north of the Acropolis and was known as the "Ava- 
xecov (Paus., I. 18, 1: Thucyd., VIII. 93; Cic., De Nat. Deor., III. 
21; Welck., Gr. Gotterl., II. 433-435 ; W., S. 4., p. 221). Nothing 
is known of the Hero ‘Emréytos.* 


No. 45.— Pasduvrob | Avos "Odrvprriou | év "Acres. 
C. J, A. 291: V. 10. Date: Hadrian’s reign. 


The seat of the Phaidyntes of the Olympian Zeus in the city. Cf. 
No. 37. 

This Phaidyntes was doubtless the one who had charge of the 
statue in the temple of the Olympian Zeus which Hadrian com- 
pleted. Cf. No. 1. . 


No. 46. — ‘Tepéws | ’AmcAAwvos AvKnou. 
C. J. A. 292: V. 11. Date: Time of Augustus (Octavian). 


The seat of the Priest of the Lycean Apollo. For an excellent 
discussion of this surname of Apollo, see Welck., Gr. Gétter/., I. 
476-482. The Avxetov at Athens was east of the gate of Diochares, on 
the right bank of the Ilissus, probably near the present Rizareion. See 
W., S. A., 232, 233; B., Geog. v. Griech., 1. 321, 322; Paus., I. 19, 3. 


* Vischer says (p. 55): Nie erwahnt aber wird der Heros Epitegios, dessen 
Name von téyos, Dach und iiberhaupt Haus, hergeleitet, eigentlich den auf oder 
an dem Dache oder Hause bedeutet. Es fallt einem dabei Adonis ein, der auf 
den Diachern bejimmert wurde (Aristoph., ysis¢., 388, 8 1° "Adwnacuds ouros 
osm) tay rey), und zu dessen Erinnerung man auf den Dachern die Adonis- 
gartchen zog. Doch ist nicht einzusehen, warum dann nicht Adonis selbst ge- 
nannt sein sollte, auch nicht, wie dieser mit den Anakes in Verbindung kommt. 
Es ist daher wohl an einem Heros zu denken, der zum Dache oder Hause gehGrt, 
und da bieten sich zum Vergleiche die Epitheta éro«ld:os und éw:Badraulrns. 
’Ewouxi3la hiess Demeter in Korinth nach Hesychios, wohl als Schiitzerin des 
Hauses wie éoriotyos; éx:Oaraulrns Hermes in Euboea nach demselben Gewiahrs- 
mann, gewiss auch als Schiitzer des Innern des I[auses (@dAauos) und nicht mit 
Beziehung auf die Schiffahrt. Da nun urspriinglich wenigstens nach Cicero’s 
bestimmter Angabe die Anakes drei waren, bei ihrer Verschmelzung mit den 
Dioskuren aber auf zwei beschrinkt wurden, scheint es gar nicht unwahrschein- 
lich dass der dritte als ein besonderer IIeros von ihnen unterscheiden wurde, 
aber doch im Cultus mit ihnen vereint blieb. Und ein Schutzherr des Hauses 
passt in diesem Verein durchaus. 
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Kepxis 6. RIGHT. 


No. 47.— ‘lepéws Anpnrpos | cai Peppedarrns. 
C.J. A. 293: V.1. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


_ The seat of the Priest of Demeter and Pherrephatte (Persephone). 
This is presumably the seat of the priest who had charge of the 
Lesser Mysteries, which were celebrated in the month Anthesterion 
(about February): cf. Sch. Gr. Alt, IT. p. 385. Very little is 
known of the celebration, except that the exercises were begun in 
a temple of Demeter and Persephone which lay in the suburb Agra, 
beyond the Ilissus. Whether this was the Deppeparriov mentioned by 
Demosth. in Con., § 8, is uncertain. See Forchhammer, Zopogr. von 
Athen ; cf. M., Heor., p. 377; W., S. A., p. 273 ff. 


No. 48. —‘lIepéws | Asds Teretlou cal Boufouryou. 
C. I, A. 294: V. 2. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Bouzyges, the Priest of Zeus Teleios. Cf. No. 28. 

Zeus Teleios is, in general, the Accomplisher, and was particularly 
the God of Marriage, in which character he is connected with the 
sacred ploughing festival (Bovf{vywov), over which a Bouzyges pre- 
sided. See Plut., Conjug. Praec., c. 42. Cf. also M., Aeor., p. 221, 
note, p. 76, note; Gh., Gr. Myth., §§ 200. 8, 248. 5. 


No. 49. — ‘lepéws | Oncéws. 
C. J. A. 295: V. 3. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 

The seat of the Priest of Theseus. 

The worship of Theseus was, as is well known, of ancient date: 
cf. M., Heor. (chapter on the Theseus-Feste). The identification 
of his temple with the so-called ‘“‘“Theseum”’ is doubted by many: 
cf. W., S. A., pp. 357-365. 


No. 50.—‘lepéws | AcOoddpou. 
C. [. A. 296: V. 4. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Stone-bearing Priest. 
Vischer (p. 58) says: Ohne Zweifel ist es der Priester der bei 
einem Feste, etwa an einer Procession einen Stein zu tragen hatte, wie 
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wir sonst auch einen Korb- oder Wannentrager (A:xvodpos, Axvadcpos ) 
erwahnt finden. Was fiir einen Stein und bei welchem Feste, miissen 
wir freilich dahingestellt sein lassen. Am ehesten modchte man mit 
Beziehung auf eines der Zeusfeste oder die Kronia an jenen stein 
denken, den Rhea dem Kronos zu verschlingen gab. Oder sollte 
etwa das BaAAnrus, Steinwerfen genannte Fest in Eleusis hieher 
gehoren? (Athenaeus, IX. p. 406, D sq.)* 


No. 51. —‘lepéws | AvAwvéws | Acovicou. 
C. I, A. 297: V.5. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Dionysus Auloneus. Nothing definite is 
known of this cult.t 


No. 52. —‘lepéws *AzrodAw|vos Aadyndopov. 
C. J. A. 298: V. 6. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of Apollo Daphnephoros (Laurel-wearer). 

Nothing is known about this cult in Athens. Vischer (pp. 50, 51) 
says : Weniger haufig genannt ist in Athen der Apollon Daphnephoros, 
der Lorbeertrager, obwohl uns vom Lorbeertragen an Festen des Apol- 
lon in Athen berichtet wird. Ihm weihte nach der Schlacht bei Arte- 
mision Lykomedes das Bildzeichen eines eroberten Schiffes.{ 


* C. I. A. note on 296: Etiam hic A:@o@dpou sacerdotis epitheton non herois 
cujusdam nomen, cuius ille sacerdotio fungeretur, esse videri Vischer (p. 58) 
recte monuit. Nescio an cum hoc sacerdotio aliqua ratio intercedat’ homini 
illi qui nr 702 M. ’Auphacos Adogpdpos Tipécdexros Ticroxpdrovs KepadTOer 
audit. 

t See C. J. A.: Idem dei cognomen habes nr. 193. Ac recte quidem illud 
cognomen ab Aulone derivarunt Vischer et Keil; qui locus terrae Atticae com- 
memoratur etiam in titulo nr. 61. Sed mea quidem sententia nulla est causa, 
cur eum locum in pagorum sive demorum Atticae numero fuisse indicemus cum 
E. Curtio in Archaeol. Zeitung, XXYX. (1871) p. 7. For the place called 
"Avady, cf. B., Geog. v. Griech., I. p. 353 and note; also, Afittherl. d. deutsch. 
Inst. in Athen, V. p. 116. 

t Plut., 7hem. 15; Herod., VIHI. 11.  Sintenis has corrected Plutarch’s 
error of “Salamis” for ‘“ Artemision.” Theophrastus (Athen., X. 424 F) men- 
tions a Daphnephoreion in the Attic deme @Avf or @Aveis. See B., Geog. v. Griech., 
I. pp. 348, 333 n- 2; Ross, Demen v. Attika, No. 153. 
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The two following inscriptions are on a fragmentary double chair 
which stands in the fourth row of xepxis A. : — 


(2) No. 53. — Acoyévous | Evepyérov. 


The seat of Diogenes the Benefactor. 

C. I. A., No. 299: Hunc esse phrurarchum Macedonicum, qui in 
anno 229. a. Chr. mortuo Demetrio Antigoni f. Macedonum rege ex 
castellis terrae Atticae praesidius deductis libertatem Atheniensibus 
restituisset, Koehler argumentis gravissimis demonstravit. See Her- 
mes, VII. p. 2. 


(4) No. 54. —‘lepéws “Arrddou érrwvipov. 


The seat of the Priest of Attalus the Eponymus. 

C. I. A. No. 300: Etsi litterarum formae, quales Rhusopulos 
exhibet, aliquanto recentiorem aetatem indicare videntur, tamen 
dubitandum non videtur quin hi tituli ipsa Attali Diogenisque 
aetate incisi sunt. 

This is Attalus, the king of Pergamus, who visited Athens in 200 
B.c., and received the most distinguished honors. A tribe was named 
Attalis, as a compliment to him; hence his title éravupos. Cf. Clin- 
ton, Fast Hell, III. p. 52 (200 B.c.). 


No. 55. 


A fragment of a seat of Pentelic marble, found in the Stoa of 
Hadrian. It corresponds in character to the seats in the theatre, and 
in all probability was originally one of these. The inscription upon 
it is as follows : — 


‘Tepéws | "AzroAXwvos | Zwornpiov. 
C.f. A. 301: V. 75. 
The seat of the Priest of Apollo of Zoster. 
The title Zwornpios comes from Cape Zoster, upon the south-west 


coast of Attica, where Apollo had an altar in connection with Leto, 
Artemis, and Athene. Cf. Paus., I. 31, 1; B., Geog. v. Griech., I. 


P- 359: 
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No. 56. 


In the third row of «xepxis 1 (right), a large high-backed chair has 
been found, undoubtedly not ¢” s##u, upon the front of which the claws 
and part of the legs of a lion are carved, as a support to the seat. It 
bears the following inscription : — 


‘H_ wons 
Mape@ OvaArrio 
EvBuorg, T@ Aap- 
TpoTaT@ vratt- 
K@ Kal érovupo 
GpxovTt, T@ EvEp- 
yéTN AUT@ Kal Tots 
vetots avtou Teicapé- 
vo kat Makipo. 
C. I. A.688: V. 73. Date: Probably the time of Hadrian. 


“The city to Marcus Ulpius Eubiotus, the most illustrious Con- 
sularis and Eponymous Archon, — to the benefactor himself, and to 
his sons Teisamenus and Maximus.”’ 

The Eubiotus mentioned is probably the same as the one referred 
to in C. /. G. 378, C. f. A., IIT. 1, 687, where he appears to have 
helped the city materially when a famine was imminent. The inscrip- 
tion in the C. Z G. is referred to the reign of Hadrian, when the 
Athenians were sorely afflicted with a famine (Philostr., Vit. Soph., 
p. 225, § 23). But, although the inscription belongs to this period, 
the chair itself is probably older, since some traces of an older, oblit- 
erated inscription are still visible under the later one. 


No. 57. 


In the fourth row of xepxis 3 (right) has been found the fragment 
of a fine chair, evidently no longer 7” situ. ‘The back has been 
entirely destroyed. On each side, a snake is carved ; and in front, 
flanking the seat, are two heads in low relief. It bears the following 
inscription : — 
‘Teptas "A@nvas *A@nviov. 

C. I. A. 282: V. 74. 


The seat of the Priestess of Athena Athenion. 
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It is impossible to give any satisfactory explanation of this inscrip- 
tion. Nothing really is known of such an official, though we have 
ei iepetas ast A@Onvas ‘A@nviov (C. /. A., III. 1, 668) upon the base 
of a statue, found near the Propylaea, which was erected in honor of 
Claudius Atticus, who was probably the son of Herodes Atticus. This 
raises a presumption that the priestess lived in the latter half of the 
second century a.D. The chair cannot be za situ. In C. J. A., III. 
1, 61, we find (A. L., line 11) ‘Appia [[A ]Oyy0v. 

It is worthy of notice that this chair and the one inscribed to 
Eubiotus (No. 56) were placed in the theatre in honor of individuals, 
and were not seats of the holders of particular offices. 


In different parts of the xotAov of the theatre, inscriptions have 
been cut into the ordinary seats of Piraic stone. The cutting is very 
careless, and most if not all of the inscriptions are as late as the time 
of the Roman emperors. These inscriptions are of no great interest, 
being, for the most part, designations of seats for priests or priest- 
esses. They are given in facsimile in the plates at the end of Vol. 
III. 1 of the C. /, A., and brief remarks on most of them may be 
found in the text, Nos. 303-384. 


Before closing, a few words on some of the pieces of sculpture and 
bases of statues which have been found in or near the theatre, may 
not be out of place. 

I have avoided discussing the inscriptions found in the theatre, 
except those upon the official chairs and the bases of the statues of 
Hadrian, chiefly because they have no special bearing upon the history 
of the theatre and most of them are of little interest. They have 
all been published with at least some commentary in the C. /. A. 
That there were a multitude of statues in the theatre, erected to 
distinguished persons, we have ample testimony from the number of 
inscribed bases that have been found. Some, without doubt, had 
their places in the xotAov, as the bases marked a,* b, d,f on the plan ; 


* To Marcus Aurelius. 
t It has been suggested that this large base may once have borne a throne 
for the Emperor IIadrian, when he presided over the Dionysia. 
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others stood against the sides of the wdpoda, as p and other smaller 
bases indicate. There were statues erected to the tragic poet Thespis, 
to the comic poets Eupolis and Timostratus; and we know from 
Pausanias (I. 21, 1-3) that statues were erected there in honor of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. A base has been found bear- 
ing Menander’s name, which is subscnbed with the names of 
Cephisodotus and Timarchus, the sons of Praxiteles.* This latter 
base has been supposed to fit the statue of Menander which is now 
in the Vatican; but Overbeck, in the Geschichte der greichischen 
Plastik, denies that this is possible, and says that the measure of 
the statue does not correspond to that of the base. I have not 
been able to investigate this question. Fragments of two colossal 
Atlantes were found among the ruins of the scene-structure. Two 

Caryatids also of similar dimensions were found. An altar (marked 

““Thymele ” on the plan), of great beauty, now lies just south of the 

ruins of the scene-structure. Its height is about 1.20 m., and upon 

it in low-relief are carved four Silenus-masks, from each of which 

hang festoons of leaves and grapes, each of the spaces between the 

masks being omamented by a rose-like flower.f The sculpture 

probably dates from an early period in the Empire, if not from a sail 

earlier time, and gives us one more proof that work was done upon 

the theatre at that period. It is to be remarked that the rose-like 

ornament between the masks upon the altar is almost exactly hke the 

ornament that is found in the spandrels of the monolith arches which 

have been already noticed (see p. 135, above). 

In the Central Museum at Athens there are two beautiful reliefs, 
representing dancing girls. These were found at the theatre, but it 
is impossible to say what connection they may have had with the 
building. 


* Cf. Pervanoglu in the "ApyaodAoyuch "Eqnpepis, p. 244. 

+ The altar bears the following inscription (C. /. .4.97): Muorexpdrys wal 
"AwoAARepos Larvpou Atpl8a: rourooroAtcarres xa) Epyorres yerduevo: Tov ‘yévous 
rev Baxysader dreOyxay. “Pistocrates and <Apollodorus, sons of Satyrus of 
Auridae (a deme, cf. Ross, Demen 7. 4Attita, 25, p. 62), having led the proces- 
sion and being presidents of the clan of the Bacchiadae, dedicated (this altar).” 
Mr. Dyer says that only five words of this inscription are legible, —a strange 
mistake, since there is not the slightest difficulty in making out the whole. Cf. 
Bull. dell’ Instit., S68, p. 69. 
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In conclusion, we will give a brief summary of our study of the 
ruins of the theatre, that we may more concisely assign to the 
various historical periods the parts which properly belong to them. 

We have been able to trace five different periods in which the 
history of the theatre may be said to fall: - 

I. Zhe period of the fifth century B.C. To this belongs the 
xotAov, with the subterranean gutter which drains the orchestra, and 
certain of the conglomerate-stone walls of the orchestra ; viz., Nos. 
10-11, 6-8, and 7-9 (at right angles with 10-11), and 20-22. 

Il. Zhe period of the Orator Lycurgus. To this it seems probable 
that the wall 23-24 belongs, together with the Hymettian marble 
facing of the postscenium wall 20-22, which rested upon it. Here, 
too, in all probability should be placed the structure in close con- 
nection with the postscenium, which had as its foundation walls 
25-26, 29, and 24-26. I have expressed doubt as to the theory of 
Julius, that walls 12-13, 14, and 15 are to be assigned to this period, 
and have left many questions regarding these walls unsettled. Vischer 
thinks that the marble chairs also date from this period ; but this is, 
to say the least, very doubtful. 

Ill. Zhe period about the beginning of the Christian era, or a 
iittle later. The monolith arches found in the ruins of the scene- 
structure point to the erection of galleries or some works of that 
nature at this period ; and it seems likely, as is shown by the struc- 
tures at 3 and 4, that some extensive alterations were made in 
the scene at this time. It has been remarked that the theatre may 
have suffered during Sulla’s siege of the Acropolis in 86 B.c. The 
marble reliefs in the hyposcenium of Phaedrus may also be assigned 
to this period, and very probably the pavement of the orchestra. 
The upright marble slabs which enclose the orchestra are probably 
of a little later date than the pavement. It is also possible that the 
marble chairs belong to this period. 

IV. Zhe period of Hadrian. ‘The theatre was doubtless adorned 
with many statues at this time; but it is not probable, as was sup- 
posed when the excavations were first made, that any radical changes 
were effected in the structure itself. 

V. The period of Septimius Severus (193-214 A.D.). To this 
period is to be assigned the hyposcenium of Phaedrus. 
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Amonc all the ruins of ancient Athens, there are none, excepting 
alone the Parthenon, that sooner attract the attention of the traveller 
than the group of columns between the Acropolis and the Ilissos. 
Standing on the large open plateau, isolated from all other buildings, 


* The Greek Mss. present five forms of this word; viz., "OAuuwietoy, "OAuurlesor, 
"OdAupreioy, ‘OAdureiov, and ’OAdusioy, making it an exact analogue of the word 
"AcxAnmieioy, which occurs with the same variations. Those who have discussed 
this word most fully (Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 370 ff.; Poppo, Proley. ad Thuc., 
II. p. 514; L. Dindorf, in Stephanus’s 7hesaurus) agree in recognizing the 
pentasyllabic properispomenon form as the correct one. The penult is accented, 
not only from the general analogies of the language, but in deference to the 
express testimony of the ancient grammarians. This is unequivocal, though 
their own Mss. do not follow out their rules. Stephanos Byzantios (s.v. Karerd- 
Acov) formulates the rule as follows: KawerwAsov- .. . Eipnvaios xpowapotuve: 8:0 
7d u ypdowy. ‘HpwS:avds 8 KawerwAccioy dv &E cvAAaBais, xa) dy cuvaipdoe: Kawe- 
TwAciov. “Oca yap Exe: xpodrdpyor 7d u wal els o8 Afrye: xaBapdy, wapaAdrrysueva 
H udve te 0, ) xponyoundvou abrou rova, Gore elvas zpd rérous Thy ar BipOoyyor, 
spowepiowarat: } wal Soa xtyticd. "AoxAnmeioy, "AoxAnmids ydp- TroAeuaeioy, 
TlroAepaios ydp: "OAuprileia ra "APhynow, OrAvurios ydp. Though his Mss. give 
"OdAupurlea, it is evident that he must have written "OAuumeia. Perhaps the copy- 
ist, not taking pains to understand the rule, associated the place of the accent in 
the derivative with that of the word from which it comes. Thus, ’Ac«Anmés, 
"AcxAnmieiov; but OAdumos (with recessive accent), "OAuvurleorv. Again, Theo- 
gnostus (Cazon., p. 129, 27): mpoweptomavra: 3° duolws (1a) 8a ris ev BigOdyyou 
ypapdueva xa) 80a aed ray cis 08 Kafapwy TE & wapaAryoudvwy xbpia Kal xtynTiKd 
... Ofoy "AokAnmeioy, "AcxAnmids ydp- "OAdumrios, "OAuurleov. Here the same 
mistake of the copyist must be assumed, for it is evident that the author could 
not have written ’OAvurleoy, in direct contradiction to his rule. The authority of 
the grammarians then is in favor of ‘OAuumetoy. As ’OAuuweiow and "OAdureioy 
are recognized by all as spurious, it remains to decide between ’OAuumeioyv (pro- 
perispomenon) and "OAvumiov. Here a passage of Photius is in point (s.v. 
"OAvumria): "OAvpmrias Ta dy Top ’OAdumia. ‘"AOhynot- Kal rd lepdy ‘OAuumetoy 
wevragvAAdBws &s "AcxAnmeioy. The Ms. has ’OAvumoyv, but "OAuumetoy must evi- 
dently be restored. Most scholars now accept this; but a few, as Rhusopulos (Arch. 
E ph., 1862, pp. 31 ff.) and Dyer (Ancient Athens, p. 272) still defend "OAdumioy. 

The inscriptions give little evidence. In C. /. G., 1052, where the temple at 
Megara is mentioned, we find OATMIIIEION. The date of the inscription falls 
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and reaching to a height of nearly sixty feet, they form one of the 
most conspicuous objects in the whole city. Indeed, to the Athenians 
themselves they have long been a sort of landmark, and a designation 
for the part of the city in which they stand, called in colloquial 
speech simply “The Columns” (ai SrjAac). The ruins, as they 
now are, consist of sixteen columns of Pentelic marble in two groups. 
To the eastward stand thirteen, which are comparatively intact and, 
for the most part, still bear their architraves. Separated from these 
columns by a gap of about 100 feet, are three others, — two erect, 
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after the founding of Megalopolis, and before Greece became a Roman province, 
i.c., between 371 B.C. and 168 B.c. Again, in another inscription (Boeckh, 
C. I. G., 3847 6), the letters e:oy, evidently forming the end of the name of a 
temple, remain, and the restoration to ’OAvumseioy made by Boeckh is rendered 
certain by the words rod Aids ’OAuuwlou in the next line. The form *OAvpmopr 
does not seem to occur in any inscription that we have. The temple of Asklepios 
is mentioned in Boeckh (C. /. G., 3582), the form being ’AcxAnrely, but this is 
probably a slip of the stonecutter for the longer form ’AoxAnmeles. 

In the Mss. there is, as I have said, the greatest confusion; but we have at 
least a settled point to start from in Thucydides. In every passage where the 
word occurs in Thucydides, the weight of Ms. authority is in favor of the penta- 
syllabic form; although the variants ’OAvparfou (VH. 37 and 42), OdAuprle (VI. 
64, and VII. 4), "OAupwely (VI. 64), "OAdumioy, and "OAuuretory, are met with in 
the poorer Mss. There can, however, be no doubt that the author used the 
pentasyllabic form exclusively. Plato (Phaedr., 227 B) and Aristotle (Polit, 
V. 11) have ’OAvuxfou once each, on the authority of all the Mss. Theophrastos 
(Caus. Pl., V. 14, 2) uses the short form "OAvumrorv. Polybius (XXVI. 10, 12, 
quoted by Athen., V. 194A) has ’OAuumelov with the variant ’OAugrlov. The 
Ps. Dikaearchos (Miller, Frag. Hest. Gr., I. p. 254) has OAdpmroy; so also 
Strabo, IX. p. 396; and Diod. Sic., XIII. 6, 4, and 82,1; XVI. 83, 2; XX. 
29, 3; but in XVI. 68, 1, occurs also the form ’OAupweioy, t.¢.’OAvumieioy. In 
Plutarch (So/on, 32, 1) all Mss. but one have ’OAuumeiov, while in Vécias, 16, 6, 
they vary between "OdAvuwelov, t.¢. "OAupmielov, and ’OAuurlov. In Ps. Plutarch 
(Vit. X. Orat., p. 837 B) the Mss. give ’OdAuuwle a&s, where the as is evidently 
false, and most editors emend to ’OAuumely. Lucian (/caromen., 24) and Dion 
Cass. (LXIX. 19) have the short form. In Pausanias there is a good deal of 
diversity. In I. 40, 4, all Mss. give ’OAupwlesoy, 2.¢. "OAvsmeioy; and in VII. 2,9, 
this reading is pretty certain. The Mss. of Pausanias give all five forms, with the 
weight of authority about equally divided between ’OdAuumetoy and *OAdpumioy. 
In Il. 7, 3, however, all have ’OAvumiov; and in I. 41, 1, "OAuurfov. In later 
writers the form ’OAvpmioy is almost exclusively found. 

From this it appears that ’OAuvumetoy is the old and genuine Attic form. It 
is true the genitive "OAuvuxlov is given by the Mss. of Plato and Aristotle; but it 
must be noted that this is not the case with the nominative. On various grounds 
(cf. Blass, Ausspr. d. Criech., p. §1) it is clear that the diphthong e became very 
early little more than a simple :-sound. This is amply proved by the numerous 
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with one prostrate companion between them which was overthrown 
by a violent storm in 1852. With the help of the pillars which 
remain in their orginal positions, and this fallen one, which gives 
a scale of measurement, it is comparatively easy to form a picture 
of the perfect temple ; and we cease to wonder at the number of 
ineffectual attempts of the ancients to finish it. 

First of all, it is necessary to review the notices of earlier travellers, 
in order to determine, first, what the last four centuries have done to 
these ruins, and, secondly, how and when their identification with the 
famous temple of Zeus Olympios took place, and on what grounds it 
rests. 

The earliest notice in modern times is that of Cyriacus of Ancona, 
who was in Athens in April, 1436. He says: ‘Ad domos Hadniani 
principis marmoreis et immanibus columnis sed magna ex parte col- 
lapsis ; extant utique adhuc integris et directis suis cum epistyliis 
c. XXI.” (cf. Wachsmuth, p. 727). We observe that he calls the ruins 
of the temple the palace of Hadrian, and this seems to have been 
the popular name at that time. We shall find the same designation 
recurring over and over again, until the real name was scientifically 
discovered. ‘The most valuable part of this notice is the information 
about the number of the columns. There were, it seems, ‘“ about 
twenty-one”’ then standing ; so that but few have disappeared in the 
last four centuries. 


orthographical errors in the inscriptions. That being the case, the difference 
between ’OAuumelov and ’OAupuxrlov, "OAusmiely and ’OAuuwlw, would in common 
speech almost or quite disappear; and consequently it is probable that the geni- 
tive and dative became very early confused with forms of the adjective "OAvmauos. 
Not so, however, with the nominative; and even if Plato could have written 
"OAvurfov, this is by no means proof for the nominative ’OAdumroy. From 100 B.C. 
on, the longer form gradually disappears, though we meet it occasionally in 
Plutarch and Pausanias. It seems to me that ’OAuumietoy is the only legitimate 
form. Later writers no doubt used ’OAdusioy, and it must therefore be kept in 
their texts; but I hold it to be a spurious form, which arose by false analogy 
after the genitive and dative ’OAuymielov and ’'OAuumelge had become confounded 
with the genitive and dative of ’OAdumwos. "OAuumrieiov, according to the natural 
development of the language, could not become anything but ’OAuuxioy. This 
reasoning from the oblique cases is such a common phenomenon of language 
that it needs no illustration here. 

* See Rhusopoulos in ’ApyaiodA. ’Egnyu., 1862, pp. 31 ff. Beulé (L’Acropole, 
II. 274) says that the column was thrown down by the same earthquake which 
destroyed a part of the Erechtheion on the Acropolis; but this seems to be an error. 
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Next comes the Anonymus of Vienna, whose date Ross (As/s., 
1. 250) determined to be about 1460. There is a short paragraph on 
the Olympieion, which we can easily identify by the words referring 
to the arch of Hadnan:* (orara:. 5€ xara avaroAas Tovrov xapapa 
peyorn Kai wpaa. ict d€ ra dvopara ‘Adpiavot xai @nctws- etptoxeras 
5¢ &dov ms atAns [here a gap of several words] peyiorn érvyxarer- cis 
iw olxos Bacwtuxos trnpxe wieiotas xioow troxatrwhey ornpcpevos 
(-opévm Ms.), doris eAerrrovpyyjOn zpos trav Svo xai déxa Baorléuw rev 
THY adxpay oixodoxynoayrwy. The text is untrustworthy, and but little 
can be made of it; still, it is not altogether without value. In desig- 
nating the ruins, he also calls it the palace of Hadnan. It is not very 
strange that the name of Zeus should, in the popular tradition, have 
had to yield to that of Hadrian, for, from the very first, the temple 
was the glorification of the Emperor rather than the God. What the 
last clause of the quotation refers to, I do not know. Ross takes it 
to be a dim reminiscence of the attempt made under Augustus to 
finish the temple ; but this does not seem very probable, for it is diff- 
cult to see how a tradition affecting the temple of Zeus Olympios 
could have clung to ruins which were regarded as remains of the 
palace of Hadrian; and, as Ross himself remarks, the number dvo 
xai déxa iS suspicious. 

A little later, but in the same century (cf. Wachsmuth, p. 61), is 
the short notice of the Anonymus of Paris; but this adds nothing 
whatever to our knowledge of the state of the ruins. Nearly a cen- 
tury now passes without giving us any further information, untl the 
publication of Zurco-Graecia by Martin Kraus (Basel, 1584). In it 
there appears a letter addressed to the author by one Simeon Karba- 
silas, a native of Akarnania. It bears no date, but letters that precede 
it indicate that it belongs to the year 1578. In describing the various 
parts of the city in his time, he says: rov 5 éfwrépou (éy @ xai Bactiaa 
da pappapov cai xiovwv peyiotwy: ép dv THs wiAns érvyéyparrar pove- 
OTtxov Kai €ore Tufopevov: Ald’ cio’ 'AOHvar, Ono€ws 7 rply xO- 
Acs) ro tptrov oixovpevoy (Laborde, p. 55 ff.). 

The next mention that is of interest brings us down to the latter 
part of the next century, viz.. to Oct. 8, 1672, the date of the famous 
letter of the Jesuit Babin (Laborde, I. 185 ff.), where we find the 


* A facsimile of the Ms. is published by de Laborde, -fthénes aux XVe., 
XVI*,, ec XVIT*. sidcles. 
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following (p. 204) : “Ce méme empereur fit faire pour soy un palais 
fort magnifique dont on void encore des restes dans un champ entre 
la ville et une petite riviére. On dit qu’il y avoit autrefois six vingt 
colomnes de marbre. II en reste encore environ seize, extreémement 
hautes, et si grosses que deux hommes n’en sauraient embrasser une, 
et sur chacune desquelles on void des restes d’une petite gallerie 
voiitée. Entre quatre de ces colomnes il y a une petite chapelle 
des Grecs toute entiére.” He understates the number of columns by 
one ; for seventeen were standing four years later, and remained until 
after the visit of Stuart to Greece in 1753. 

To a German belongs the honor of having first discovered what 
the so-called pillars of Hadrian really were. Joh. G. Transfeldt (cf. 
Wachsmuth, p. 71) was a prisoner of the Turks in the years 1673 
and 1674, and occupied a part of his time in archeological investi- 
gations. He recognized the Olympieion from the descriptions of 
Pausanias and Vitruvius. His work was not published, and so we find 
later travellers making the same old mistakes. 

Guillet, in 1675 (cf. Laborde, I. pp. 223, 224), calls it again by 
the traditional name: “ Le jeudy matin,” he writes, “25 avril nous 
sortimes pour aller voir les ruines du stadion Panathenaicon, et celles 
du Palais d’Adrien. ... Au dehors de la porte de Raphti nous lais- 
sames le Palais d’Adrien 4 main gauche et a costé le lieu qu’ils appel- 
lent ‘ta mnimouria’ [ra prypovpra], c’est le cemetiére des Turcs.” 
After describing his visit to the Stadion, he continues: “ Nous en- 
trasmes dans celuy d’Agrae. De 1a tournant 4 main droite nous f(iimes 
admirer les superbes colomnes et le magnifique portail qui restent du 
Palais d’Adrien. Le Vulguaire lappelle Didascahon.” 

To an Englishman is due the first description that makes any claim 
to accuracy in detail. Francis Vernon wrote a letter from Smyrna in 
1676 which was translated into French, and published by Spon in his 
Voyage. The passage that concerns this subject is as follows : “ Toutes 
les colomnes qui restent du portique de l’empereur Hadrien sont mag- 
nifiques, elles sont d’ordre Corinthien d’environ 52 pieds de hauteur 
et 194 du circonférence. Elles sont cannelées et il y en a sur pied dix- 
sept entiéres avec une partie de leurs corniches. J’ay mesuré l’en- 
ceinte du batiment auquel elles appartenoient, le plus juste que j’ay 
pu, et j'ay trouvé qu’elle a environ 1000 pieds de longueur et 680 de 
largeur.” ‘These measurements are not very exact; but they are not 
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purposely inaccurate, and we learn at least the exact number of 
columns. 

Two years later, the memorable journey of Spon and Wheler was 
made ; and I quote a portion of Spon’s account, because, while rejecting 
the traditional name, he sets up a most curious theory in its place. 
After describing the size of the columns, he says: “Ce n’est pas 
qu’elles ne pussent avoir servi 4 l’ornement des palais que cet empe- 
reur avoit fait batir en ces quartiers 14, néantmoins elles n’étoient 
qu’une espéce de portique, sous lequel on joitiissoit agréablement de 
la promenade. . . . La petite église qui est dessous, bien loin d’étre le 
temple de Jupiter et Junon Panhelléniens, que le méme empereur 
avoit fait batir, n’est qu’un amas presque sans chaux de piéces de 
colonnes, dont l’on a fait cette chapelle, que les Grecs appellent 
Agios loannis eis tats colonnais, S. Jean sous les colonnes. [1 n’y a 
point de fabrique ancienne.” 

In the great work of Stuart and Revett, Antiguittes of Athens 
(1762-1816), the matter was for the first time investigated scien- 
tifically. Stuart gives an exact and full account of the state of the 
remains at the time when he wrote, and the plan given by Revett 
in the third volume is in the main correct. The foundations then, 
as now, were covered with earth; but the dimensions and general 
plan of the temple were accurately determined from the columns 
which then remained. Besides the sixteen which are still in their 
places, — counting the fallen one,— there was another, separated 
by some distance from the rest, and belonging to the west end, or 
back, of the temple. Stuart himself was in error in his conclu- 
sions as to this column, and the plan that he gives in the second 
volume is consequently false. He found by measurement that it 
stood in the seventh place from the south side, and in the twentieth 
from the east end, or front. As he did not excavate to deter- 
mine the size of the stereobate, and the temple was manifestly 
decastyle, he naturally thought that it had one more than twice as 
many columns on the side as in front, as is usual in Greek temples. 
He concluded, therefore, that the isolated column standing in the 
twentieth place was in the second row from the west end. Revett 
observed more accurately, and proved that we have here an exception, 
and that the number of columns in the flank was but twenty. This 
he did by actual measurement of the bases, which, as we shall see 
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later, are different in the inner and outer rows. The seventeenth col- 
umn had the base peculiar to the outer row, and must consequently 
have been on the outside of the west end. Between the years 1753, 
when Stuart and Revett were together in Athens, and 1765, when 
Revett repeated his visit, this column was thrown down by the Turkish 
governor, who wanted the marble to make lime for the new mosque 
that he was building (cf. Stuart, III. 2). A curious superstition 
sprang up in connection with this, which Dodwell relates in his Zour 
through Greece (1. 390) : “The Pasha of Egripos inflicted a fine of 
seventeen purses (8500 Turkish piastres) for having destroyed those 
venerable remains. The Athenians relate that after this column was 
thrown down the three nearest to it were heard at night to lament the 
loss of their sister ; and these nocturnal lamentations did not cease to 
terrify the inhabitants till the sacrilegious Voivode, who had been 
appointed governor of Tetoun, was destroyed by poison.” 

As to the plan of the temple, later measurements have amply 
confirmed the position taken by Revett. The temple is no longer 
surrounded by the marble steps that once adorned it and led up to 
the temple floor (cf. Rhusop., Arch. Eph., 1862, p. 31 ff.) ; but the 
outside of the foundation descends perpendicularly and presents a 
surface of rough, coarse Piraic stone. We see, then, that the last 
four centuries have done very little to damage the scanty remains of 
this once magnificent temple. The earliest travellers found little more 
than we see to-day. There was a small church beneath, built from the 
fragments of the ruins, and there was also a sort of building on the 
top, that had served as a dwelling for a Stylites hermit; but we can- 
not prove the existence of more than “ about” twenty-one columns, 
and there certainly were not many more even four centuries ago. 

Though the identification of the Olympieion was made by Trans- 
feldt in 1673, it was not scientifically proved until the great work of 
Stuart was written. It remains to review briefly the grounds on which 
this identification rests. 

The great size of the ruins, which surpass in that respect every 
other building in Athens, would of itself be strong evidence that the 
temple of which they are the remains was no other than that which 
Livy * cites as unum in terris inchoatum pro magnitudine Dei (Jovis), 


nc 


* Liv., XLI. 20, 8. 
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which Vitruvius (VII. praef 17) mentions as one of the four most 
famous examples of marble architecture, and which Aristotle (ods. 
V. 11) compares to the works of the Kypselidae in Corinth, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and the public works of Polykrates of Samos. Again, 
the ruins lie in a south-easterly direction from the Acropolis, and we 
know from Thucydides* that the Olympieion was one of the old 
temples in the southern part of the city. It was, moreover, near 
the fountain Kallirrhoe, or Enneakrunos.t ‘Thirdly, Vitruvius (VII. 
prag. 15 and 17) says that the temple of Zeus was dipteral and of 
the Corinthian order, which agrees exactly with what we find. It is 
true, in another place (III. 1, 8), in defining a hypethral temple, 
he seems to cite it as octastyle ; but the passage presents difficulties 
in several particulars, and probably is corrupt. Fourthly, Pausanias 
(I. 18, 6) mentions that the peribolos was full of statues of Hadrian, 
which the colonial cities of Athens had set up. A large number of 
these bases with their dedicatory inscriptions have been found at 
various times, many of them among the ruins. (Cf. C. Z. A., UI. 1, 
472-486.) Again, we learn from Vitruvius (VII. dc. ci.) that under 
Antiochos Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.) the architect of the Olympieion 
was a Roman citizen named Cossutius. Near the present ruins a 
block was found, presumably the base of a statue, with the inscrip- 
tion Aéxpos Koocotrios HorAiov ‘Pupaios (cf. Boeckh, C. /. G., 363). 
There can be no doubt that this is the same man ; and it seems quite 
certain that Boeckh is right in supposing a statue of the architect 
to have been erected in the peribolos of the temple which he had 


* Thue, IL. 15: 1d 88 xpd rovrou 4 dxpéxodus % viv obga wéds Ay Kal Td de” 
aithy xpbs véroy uddiora rerpayudvor.... nal Td Ufw xpbs robo 7d wdpos THs 
wédews paddoy Bpurai, 7b re rob Aids rod ’OAvumlou wa) rd Mdiov wal 7d rhs Pas 
al 7d dy Alurcis Biovboou'... nal rh xphyp TH viv wby ray Tupdyver ofrw exqua- 
edyruy "Evveaxpoivy Kadouuérp, 7d 84 wddai parepar Tar myer obser Kadduppdp 
drouaaplryn, tneivol re dyes obey Th wAclorou Khia experro, «7.4. The natural 
interpretation of this passage is to make % dxpéwoAss 4 vii 
together the subject of wéA:s Fv (see Classen’s note); and if this be correct, then 
‘Thucydides vouches also for the fact that "Evvedxpouves, or KaAAwppéq, was on the 
south of the Acropolis, i.c., near the Olympieion. But see Dyer's lncient Athens, 
PP. 517 ff.; opposed by Wachsmuth, pp. 174 ff. 

+ Hierokles, //ippiatr. (Meursius, Cecropia, p. 32): Tapartivos lovoper by 
rob Aids veav naracxevd(orras "AGqvalovs “Evveaxpotvou wAnaloy cleeAabivas ynpl- 
caada: 7d ex ris "Arrixiis els 7d Boru Cebyn warra. Here Dyer (pp. 517 f.), 
in order to support his theory, is forced to take "Evveaxpotvov wAnelor with 
dacdad va, 
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begun to rebuild. ‘This is much more likely than Dodwell’s idea 
(Zour through Greece, p. 391) that the inscription formed part of 
an epitaph. However that may be, its presence is another proof of 
the correctness of the identification. Sixthly, the four sides of the 
peribolos, according to the accurate measurements of Rhusopulos 
(Arch. Eph., 1862, pp. 30 ff.), are together 668 m. in length, which 
is equal to about 33 Olympic stadia. This agrees with the statement 
of Pausanias (I. 18, 6): ‘O pév 8 was zepiBoros oradtwy paducra 
recoapwv éoriv. Considering that Pausanias is never very accurate 
with figures, this is as close an agreement as could be expected. 
Here he adds the word pdaducra, showing that he had no intention of 
giving anything more than a rough approximation. Lastly, the arch 
of Hadrian with its inscriptions shows that the site of our ruins was 
the so-called New Athens, or Athens of Hadrian. This is likewise 
indicated by an inscription found in the large water-pipe ; and we 
know that this section received its name chiefly because this great 
temple, the crown of all Hadrian’s work in Athens, stood in it. All 
these points make the identification of the Olympieion absolutely 
certain. 

Perhaps the most interesting matter in connection with this temple 
is the history of its erection. In constructing this history we have as 
evidence the direct statements of the ancients, and the ruins them- 
selves, which by exact study can be made to supplement the direct 
tradition. Notwithstanding this, the narrative will be far from com- 
plete. Even the statements of the ancient authors, few as they are, 
present several points of difficult interpretation. 

The site of the ruins was one of the oldest hallowed spots in 
Athens. On it stood a temple in honor of Zeus, long before the 
famous temple was begun. The Attic tradition mentioned Deukalion 
himself as its founder; and the fact that his grave was pointed out 
in the immediate vicinity is cited by Pausanias as the evidence 
usually adduced to prove that he really lived at Athens. Nor was 
this the only link that connected this temple enclosure with the hero 
Deukalion, for in the same paragraph (I. 18, 7) Pausanias says: 
évraida ooov és rixuv 76 ados déoryxe, kai A€youet pera THY éropBptay 
ryv ért Aeuxadiwvos cupBacav vroppunvat ratty 1d vdwp, éoBadrdAovot 
re és avro dva may éros aAdita mrupav pdure pigavres. Of this cleft 
no traces remain; and though Forchhammer (Zofog., p. 95) iden- 
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tifies this with a large underground cistern connected with the foun- 
tain Kallirrhoe, no one will follow him in supposing that this is what 
Pausanias meant. Of what style the old temple may have been we 
have no means of knowing ; but the fact of its existence does not 
rest on a popular report or a superstitious mte, since we have the 
express testimony of Thucydides in the passage already cited. He 
asserts that the Acropolis and the southern part originally formed all 
that there was of the city, which after the political unification of 
Attica under Theseus spread out to its later large dimensions. As 
proof of this he shows that all the old temples, such as those on the 
Acropolis, the Olympieion, those of the Pythian Apollo, of Earth, 
and of Dionysos, were situated here, demonstrating that in this, as 
in so many other cases, the later large and magnificent temple was 
but a substitute for an older and simpler one. There is still another 
passage which may refer to this older temple. Among the most 
notable antiquities which stood in the penbolos when Pausanias 
visited it was a bronze statue of Zeus, which may have been the 
sacred image of the antique temple.* Anything more it is impossible 


.to learn, and the history of the Olympieion properly begins with the 


Peisistratidae. It is clear at the outset that the main work of its 
erection was done at three widely different epochs. First, under the 
tyrant Peisistratos and his sons; secondly, under the Syrian king 
Antiochos Epiphanes; and thirdly, under the Roman emperor 
Hadrian. Besides this, something may have been done in the reign 
of Augustus, nor is it impossible that the work was taken up at 
other times dlso; but of such work there are no traces and no 
records. 

It was not until about the year 5.41 B.c. that the reign of Peisis- 
tratos really began. ‘Twice before he had seized the supreme power 
by various stratagems ; but twice the union of the two other factions 
under Lykurgos and Megakles had driven him from the city, the 
second time to an exile of more than ten years in Eretria. The third 
return he effected by force of arms, and he then took measures to 
render his expulsion impossible for the future. The first part of his 
reign was full of active enterprises abroad, having in view the aggran- 
dizement of Athens and the legitimatization of his own title to power, 
—such were the purification of Delos, the restoration of Lygdamos 


* Paus., I. 18, 7: fore 3t apyaia dy ry wepiBdrAw Zebs XaAxous, x.7.4. 
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to Naxos, and the contest with the Mytileneans for the possession of 
Sigeion on the Hellespont. These are of importance here, because 
they render it probable that the domestic improvements, which we 
hear of in connection with his achievements, belong to the latter 
part of his reign. Such are the cutting of new streets in Athens ; 
the renewal of the Panathenaic festival on a grander scale; the 
patronage of art and letters, which brought so many distinguished 
men to his court; and, lastly, his design to perpetuate the memory 
of his reign by monumental works of architecture. Among these 
are mentioned a temple of Apollo, the gymnasium of the Academy, 
and, lastly, the temple of Zeus Olympios, which was to be his 
grandest work. For the reasons assigned, it is not probable that the 
work was begun before 535 B.c., at the earliest ; and it certainly could 
not have been continued’ after the expulsion of his son Hippias in 
510 B.c., for we are informed by Vitruvius that the undertaking was 
interrupted by the political disorders of that time.* Probably the 
giant work was looked upon even then as a monument of tyranny, 
and shared a part of the odium that was bestowed on the expelled 
tyrant. Aristotle, speaking nearly two centuries afterwards, says 
(V. 11): xal ro wévyras Tovey Tous dpxopevovs TupavytKOY, GTwWS 7 TE 
dvAann tTpépyrat Kai mpdos To Kal Hyépav avres doxoAa dow ériBov- 
Aevev: wapadetypa dé rovrov ai re mupapides al epi Alyurror, cal ra 
dvaOnpara Kupedidav, xai rod ‘OrAvpriov % oixoddpyots td tov TMeor- 
oTparioay, Kat Tov mepi Xduov épya TloAyxpdrea: wdvra yao ravra 
dvvarat tairov, doyxoAiav Kai meviav trav dpyopévwy. He thus makes 
the building of this temple characteristic of the most odious features 
of tyranny. To execute his plan, Peisistratos engaged four architects, 
Antistates, Kallaeschros, Antimachides, and Porinos.t 

In connection with the work of Peisistratos and his sons, three 
questions present themselves for consideration. First, what was the 
size of the temple as begun by his architects? second, in what style 
of architecture was it planned? and third, how far did the building 
advance at this period ? 


* Vitruv., VII. praef. 15: Post mortem autem eius propter interpellationem 
reipublicae incepta reliquerunt. 

¢ Vitruv., VII. praef.17. Pormos is found as a variant in the Mss. Callaes- 
chros also is not quite certain. These are merely names to us, fur they are no- 
where mentioned except in this passage. 
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As to the first, it is probable from various indications that the 
ground-plan was the same as that of the finished temple. In the 
passage of Aristotle just quoted he cites the Olympieion as the char- 
acteristic work of the tyranny of the Peisistratidae, dwarfing all its 
other architectural undertakings. Now, at the time of Peisistratos. 
foremost among the centres of culture were Samos, then under Poly- 
krates, and Ephesos. In each of them was a colossal temple, — that 
of Hera in the former, and that of Artemis in the latter. These 
temples, the glories of their respective cities, were widely known at 
that time. and attracted visitors from all sides. It has been noticed 
as a remarkable fact (cf. Andaquites of Jonia, IV. p.15) that the largest 
temples of Greece were almost exactly of the same size ; viz., about 
360 by 170 ft. The temples at Samos and Ephesos measured re- 
spectively, as nearly as can now be determined, 362 by 167 ft., and 
342 by 163 ft.; while the dimensions of the Olympieion were 354 by 
171 ft. Such a close agreement can hardly have been accidental : 
and it seems more than probable that Peisistratos had in mind these 
great buildings, and intended to equal or outdo them by his temple of 
the Olympian Zeus at Athens. 

TI approach with greater diffidence an architectural question bearing 
on this point; that is, the much-discussed question of honzontal cur- 
vature as a principle of Greek architecture.* If we accept the con- 
clusions first reached by Penrose as the result of his measurements, 
we must admit the existence of this curvature in the Olympieion. 
In measuring the Olympieion, he found that the centre of the line 
along the upper step of the crepidoma is three inches above a nght 
line from end to end.t On the front of the temple there are but 
three columns left; but there too the inner one is appreciably higher 
than the one at the corner. This small amount of curvature in so 
large a temple would naturally refer it to an early date. Now, there 
is little reason to suppose that the principle of horizontal curvature 
continued in use, even at Athens, as late as the time of Antiochos 
Epiphanes. Certainly there is no corresponding finesse in the plumb- 
ing of the columns. No inward inclination is observable in them, nor 
does it appear from the measurements attainable that there was any 


* See on this subject, beside the work uf Penrose, the exhaustive discussions 
of Bétticher and Ziller, and also Reber’s Geschichte der Baukunst. 
t Principles of Athenian Architecture, p. 26. 
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artistic accommodation of the epistyle (Penrose, p. 70). Again, 
the passage of Vitruvius above cited gives, I think, a slight support 
to the view here advanced. He says: Namque Athenis Antistates 
et Callaeschros et Antimachides et Porinos architecti Pisistrato 
aedem Jovi Olympio facienti fundamenta constituerunt ; and then 
gives an account of what Antiochos Epiphanes contributed, implying 
by the immediate connection that the work of the latter was a mere 
continuation of the former on the old foundations. 

Secondly, what was the style of architecture chosen? As the Corin- 
thian order was not in use at that early date, we have here to decide 
between Doric and Ionic ; and on the following grounds it seems to 
me certain that the Doric was the style adopted. In the first place, 
we should naturally expect that in that age a colossal temple of Zeus 
would be built in the severe Doric style rather than in the hghter 
Ionic. In fact, among all the temples of Zeus, I know of no instance 
of the Ionic order until long after the best period. © Still more cogent 
is a passage of Pliny (XXXVI. 5, 45), where he says: Columnis de- 
mum utebantur in templis nec lautitiae causa (nondum enim ista 
intelligebantur) sed quia firmiores aliter statui non poterant. Sic est 
inchoatum Athenis templum Iovis Olympii, ex quo Sulla Capitolinis 
aedibus advexerat columnas. The first part of this passage is very 
clear. Stability, he says, was the principle held in view in early archi- 
tecture: it was much later that the idea was tonceived of making 
the columns ornaments as well as supports. The Athenian temple of 

Zeus was begun in the early style; from this it follows almost of 
“necessity that the order was’ Doric, for of no other could the stability 
be so emphasized, in contrast with the ornamental character of later 
architecture. On the last clause, ex quo Sulla Capitolinis aedibus 
advexerat columnas, there has been much difference of opinion ; but 
this is largely due, I believe, to its being considered apart from its 
connection. When rightly understood, it is perfectly intelligible, and 
renders the conclusion drawn from the main clause still more forcible. 
Pliny says: “In this way, z.¢., with a view to stability rather than 
ornament, was begun the temple of Zeus at Athens, some columns 
from which Sulla conveyed to Rome for the Capitoline temple.” 
Only one interpretation is at all natural, viz., that Sulla carried to 
Rome some of the columns placed in the temple by Peisistratos ; and 
the passage has been so understood by several authorities (see Hirt, 
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Gesch. d. Baukanst, 1. p. 225: Miiller. in Frsch & Gruber’s Aaeved. 
I. vi. p. 233: Hertzberg, Grtechenland unter d. Romern, 1. p. 384; 
Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, p. 666). even by Leake (Zep. of Athens). 
though he supposed the columns to have been Ionic and not Doric. 
On the other hand, Penrose (p. 71), Stark (Augsé. Allgem. Zett., 
1872, p. 5398). and Dyer (p. 165) think that the columns removed 
by Sulla were the work of Antiochos Epiphanes. This, however, 
Is a pure assumption, and our only evidence, the passage of Pliny, 
tells directly against it: nor does any one of these authorities attempt 
to support his opinion by any arguments. .Assuming then that Sulla, 
after the capture of Athens in 86 k.c., carned away some of the col- 
umns which were used by Peisistratos and laid aside when the work 
was again taken up in a different stvle and on a different scale, a 
further argument bearing on the main point may be drawn from this 
clause of Pliny. ‘These columns were taken to ornament the Capi- 

toline temple at Rome ; and this temple, as we know, belonged origi- 

nally to the Tusean order, which was nothing more than the Grecian 

Dorie after its adoption and modification by the Etruseans. 9 (Grauhl 

und Koner, Leben d. Grou. Rom. VW. pp. 8,9.) It was burned down 

in the time of Sulla, who rebuilt it. reproducing the old temple with all 

its main peculiarities. ‘The order that he employed was probably the 

Doric, and therefore the columns of which he plundered Athens for 

its adornment were also of this order. “lo my mind, this passage of 

Pliny renders it practically certain that the Olympieion was begun by 

Peisistratos in the Doric order, and further, that the columns carried 

away by Sulla were his work. Possibly, as has been suggested, they 

were remarkable as long monolith shafts, or for the rare quality of the 

marble. It is to be doubted whether a large column of many drums 

could be taken down, transported, and set up again, without: clipping 

the edges and marring irreparably the niceness of the joints (cf. Pen- 

rose foe. ctt.). On the other hand, Leake, followed by Penrose, 

thinks that the original order was Tonic. Leake considers this prob- 

able because the Tonic was the national order: and because, if the 

temple were begun in the Tonic, its continuation and completion 

in the nearly related Corinthian style would be more easily ex- 

plained. ‘These arguments have verv little weight. ‘The first needs 

no answer: and the final choice of the Corinthian order is amply 

explained by the taste of the time. 
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The third question, as to the degree of advancement to which the 
building was brought under the Tyrants, does not admit of so definite 
an answer. How much of the period that I have marked out (535- 
510 B.c.) was employed in active building we cannot tell; and it 
must always be borne in mind that the means at the disposal of the 
most powerful Greek tyrant of that time were far less than those at 
the command of such an absolute Eastern despot as the Syrian king 
Antiochos Epiphanes, to say nothing of a Roman emperor. But it is 
safe to conclude from the amply-proved energy of Peisistratos and 
Hippias that they pushed the building of this characteristic monu- 
ment with all possible speed ; and there can be little doubt that it 
was soon advanced far enough at least to be used for purposes of 
worship. ‘That it actually was advanced considerably is evident from 
Vitruvius and Aristotle,* but more from their general tone than their 
definite words, although one or two particular indications must not 
be neglected. All that we can prove to have existed at any time 
between 510 and 175 B.c. is probably to be referred to the earliest 
period, for we have no information of any additions during the sub- 
sequent three and a half centuries. It is true, Hesychios, speaking 
of this temple, says: rovro dreXés Guewey "AOgvyow oixodopovpevor, 
wokAdKis dpyas AaBov THs KatacKevijs,t but woAAdacs need not be 
taken too strictly. The passage of Pliny { discussed at length above 
(p. 195) is of importance here, because it makes it highly probable 
that some of the columns at least had been set up in the time of the 
Peisistratidae. In Plato’s time the temple must have been a conspicu- 
ous object, for he speaks of the house of Morychos as “ near the Olym- 
pieion” (Phaedr. 227 B). Whether it was partially demolished by the 
Persians during their occupation of the city, it is impossible to say. If 
so, it must have been repaired sufficiently to allow of its continued use.§ 


* See Vitruvius, quoted p. 198; and Aristotle, quoted p. 193. For Strabo, IX. 
p- 396, see below, p. 200. 

t These words are taken from some of the lexicographer’s sources, perhaps - 
from Pamphilos. 

¢t Leake cites Plin. XXXV. 8, to prove that the cella must have been far 
enough advanced to admit of ornamentation, reading cum Phidiam ipsum initio 
pictorem fuisse tradatur O/ympiumgque Athenis ab eo pictum. But the better 
Mss. read eliplumque and clipeumque, and the reading now accepted is clipeum- 
gue. This, however, does not seem to me certain; and Olymptumagque may pos- 
sibly be right, or Pliny may have written something different from either. 
§ Besides the work on the temple itself, Semper (Der S¢y/), on purely stylistic 
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The time from the expulsion of the tyrants to the reign of Antio- 
chos IV. (510-175 B.c.) is a blank in the history of the Olympieion. 
Its very size was its curse. While Athens was being adorned by the 
most perfect works of art, and temples were springing up on every 
side, it lay there as Hippias left it, with no prospect of completion. 
It was the fate of the temple of Zeus to be a monument, not of the 
liberty of Athens, but of her slavery and degradation. Begun by a 
tyrant, it had to wait for its completion untl Athens was subject and 
degraded, and looked for favors, not to the energy and self-sacri- 
fice of her citizens, but to the good-will of foreign princes. In 
175 Bc., about 350 years after the temple was begun, Antiochos 
Epiphanes came to the throne of Syma. He seems to have had a 
true love for Hellenic culture and art, for he not only won the grati- 
tude of Rhodes, Kyzikos, Delos, Tegea, Megalopolis (cf. Hertzberg, 
I. 177), and, more than all, of Athens, by his generosity, but he 
adorned his own capital, Antioch, with copies of the Greek master- 
pieces, among which was the great Athena of Pheidias (cf. Michaelis, 
Parthenon, pp. 42 and 282, 27). To Athens he was especially 
munificent ; but what chiefly marks his activity here is his renewal 
of the work upon the unfinished Olympicion. This is attested by so 
many independent witnesses, representing different periods, that 
there can be no manner of doubt about the great significance of his 
work. The most explicit information is obtained from Vitruvius 
(VII. pracf 15), who, after speaking of the work of Peisistratos as 
quoted above, continues as follows: Itaque circiter annis quadrin- 
gentis* post Antiochus rex cum in id opus inpensam esset pollicitus, 
cellae magnitudinem et columnarum circa dipteron conlocationem, 
epistyliorumque et ceterorum ornamentorum ad symmetriam distri- 
butionem magna sollertia scientiaque summa civis Romanus Cossutius 
nobiliter est architectatus. Id autem opus non modo vulgo sed etiam 
paucis a magnificentia nominatur. Again (17): In asty vero Olympium 
in amplo modulurum comparatu Corinthiis symmetriis et proportioni- 
bus, uti supra scriptum est, architectandum Cussutius suscepisse me- 


grounds, refers the wall of the peribolos also to this periud. On the other hand, 
Stark (dec. cf.) attributes this wall tou the time of Augustus. The opinion of 
Semper has naturally greater weight. 

* Quadringentis is an emendation of Meursius for ducentis, which the Mss. 
give; and it seems a certain one. 
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moratur. From this we learn that a Roman architect, Cossutius, was 
appointed by the king to carry out his design ; that he made a plan 
of the entire temple, —cella, columns, epistyle, and ornamentation, — 
choosing the Corinthian order of architecture, and surrounding the 
cella by a double row of columns. How far he really carried out all 
this, Vitruvius does not tell us ; but the fact that he makes this temple 
of so much importance raises the presumption at least that it was 
well advanced toward completion when he wrote. Hirt, however, is 
not entirely justified in assuming that all the parts mentioned were 
really executed, as when he says (II. p. 150 f.): So dass zur Vollen- 
dung in den Zeiten Hadrians hochstens die Aufstellung der Saulen im 
Innern und die dazu passende Auszierung noch iibrig war. In the 
account of Vitruvius it strikes us at once as singular that a Roman 
architect should be chosen by a Syrian king to build a temple at 
Athens ; and this is especially remarkable, as Cossutius is the earliest 
Roman architect whose name has been handed down to us (Hirt, 
loc. cit.). Of him we know nothing further, excepting from the 
single inscription already mentioned (see p. 190), which is valuable 
as an independent confirmation of Vitruvius. The choice of the 
Corinthian order is no doubt due to the fact that the architect was a 
Roman, since the Romans were, as is well known, very fond of that 
order. Other notices are less important, but a short review of them 
is necessary. Polybios (XXVI. 10, 12, cited by Athenaeos, V. p. 
194 A), as a contemporary of Antiochos, is especially valuable. After 
speaking of the general character of the King and his idiosyncrasies, 
he continues : év 5€ rats mpos ras roves Ovoias Kai rats mpos ToUs eos 
Tysais mavras UrepeBarrA€ ros BeBacrreuvxoras: rovro O dy ris TeKj1)- 
pairo & Te tov map A@yvators "OAvpmietov, x.t.€. Livy (XLI. 20, 8), 
in very similar phraseology, says: magnificentiae in deos vel Iovis 
Olympii templum Athenis, unum in terris inchoatum pro magnitudine 
dei, potest testis esse.* . .. et alia multa in aliis locis pollicitus, quia 
perbreve tempus eius fuit, non perfecit. Here belongs also a passage 
in the short description of Athens by the Ps. Dikaearchos (Miiller, 
Frag. Hist. Gr. VI. p. 254): ‘O xadovpevos TapBevav . . . peyaAnv 


a te 


* The Mss. do not give ¢éestis, which was added by the first Basil. Livy 
seems to have written with the passage of Polybios in mind; and ¢es/ts is a very 
slight emendation, and probably correct. 
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xaranrAnky rac rus Gewporvow: “OAtpriov, nuredes per, cararAnta* 
a Cxov Tay Tys viKohapuias troypadny. yeroperoy ar BeArurroyr etrep 
ovveteAcaOn: with a few words from Strabo (IX. p. 396): ra "OArp- 
Tun’, OTE PAITEACS kareAume TeAErTON oO avabers BactAc\'s. This, accord- 
Inge to some, refers ty Pelsistratos ; but Strabo is desenbing Crreece 
in his own dav. and he applies the epithet pyereAés, used likewise by 
the Ps. Dikacarehos, to the luilding as it then stood. The expression 
6 avaGas Bares presents some difficulty.  “Arardype generally 
means f& set up, for example. a statue or temple. implying its com- 
pletion: more rarely, fy consecrate or dedicate. Leake proposes to 
read “Avriyos. but this could hardly have been corrupted into drar- 
6s. Verhaps the building really did advance far enough under 
Antiochos tao allow of its dedication (cf. Stark. oc. a4). and this 
supposition is rendered plausible ly a passage in the scanty remains 
of the historian Licinianus Granius (28. p. 6. Bonn ed.: 36. p. 26. 
Berlin ed.) That which concerns Antiochos Epiphanes 1s— ex- 
treinely full of gaps. He evidently described in some detail the 
work of the King on the Olympieion, for the words mares, lapitem, 
columnas aliquot, circumdederat, are apparently certain. But we are 
chiefly concerned with the first word in the paragraph. In the Ms. 
stands the senseless DEORCA-TUR, of which Mommsen by a very 
slight change makes dedicatar, The weight of an emendéd passage 
IS not great, and probability is all that can be claimed. The passage 
ends with the words: Aedes nobilissima Olvmpii Tovis Atheniensis 
dit) imperfecta permanserat.t From these passages it is clear that 
King Antiochos practically began the temple anew.{ merely using 
the old) foundations ; that he carried the building rapidly forward, at 
least so far that it could be called * half-finished ” ; and it 1s further 
probable that a dedication took place under his name. ‘The work 


* Many cmendations have been suggested for xataxAngi, though Osanu de- 
fends it as it stands. The iost plausible is that of Usener (Aveta. Juz, 1875, 
p. G02 f. , who reads xard3ydov. Cf Avera. Mas. S00, p. 207; and Mull, //7sz. 
Gr, Pras idee ttt. For my purpose the passage is clear, and none of the 
emendations materially affeet it. 

+ The teatas viven in the Berlin ed. is as follows: DEORCA— TURETATHEN 
ISOLUMPIO — ETMURESLAPIDEM1As ---. ONE INSULUERATNAM — COLUMNAS 
ALIQUOT NU - MEROCIRCUMDEDERAT — EDESNOBILISSIMAOLUMPIIOUIS 
ATHENIENSISDIUINPERFEC TAPERMANSERAT 

$ Cf Vell. Pater, Toro: Antiochus Epiphanes qui Athenis Olympieum in- 
choavit. 
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was interrupted by his death in 164 B.c., after which the enormous 
sums necessary to carry on the work were no longer at command. 
The examination of the present remains makes our knowledge a 
little more definite. We have in Athens two buildings in the Corin- 
thian style known to date from the time of Hadrian, viz., the arch in 
the immediate vicinity of the Olympieion and the stoa just west of 
the market. It is only necessary to compare the temple with these 
works to be convinced that they cannot be contemporaneous. The 
temple retains much of the simplicity of the earlier Greek taste, in 
contrast with the excessive ornamentation and effeminacy of the later 
time (Stark, /oc. ci¢.). To mention some particulars among many, — 
the carving of the capitals of the temple is bolder and of better work- 
manship, while the later work gives rather the effect of being “ picked 
out’’; the cusps of the leaves belong to the oldest Corinthian (Pen- 
rose, p. 70 ; Woods, II. 263) ; and the curves of the abacus are much 
better managed, so as to avoid the extreme prolongation of the corner 
angles observable in the arch and in the stoa. Both Stark and Pen- 
rose testify that the columns now existing cannot belong to the time 
of Hadrian. ‘These columns represent almost the entire south side, 
and are all of the same workmanship ; so that we can safely conclude 
that the entire peristyle was set up by the Syrian king. Penrose, 
while recognizing the difference between the work of Hadrian and 
that shown in the ruins, is led into grave error by supposing that the 
columns removed by Sulla were the work of Antiochos Epiphanes. 
Assuming that to be the case, he is obliged to refer the present col- 
umns to the reign of Augustus. | | 
Before proceeding, I must devote a few words to this subject, to 
see on what grounds such a supposition rests. Augustus did bestow 
on Greece, and especially on Athens, many marks of his favor; and 
not only the Emperor himself, but also several Philhellenic kings con- 
nected with the Roman empire, — foremost among whom was Herod 
the Great, — delighted in adorning Athens with works of art; but to 
claim for this period any material contribution toward the building 
of the Olympieion is not warranted. All that suggests the name of 
Augustus in connection with the temple is a single passage of Sue- 
tonius (Aug., 60) : Reges amici atque socii et singuli in suo quisque 
regno Caesareas urbes condiderunt, et cuncti simul aedem Iovis Olym- 
pii Athenis antiquitus inchoatam perficere communi sumptu destina- 
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verunt, gemoque eis dedicare. ‘There is not a syllable to show that 
the idea of completing the temple bore any practical fruit. Though 
in general it is dangerous to argue from negative evidence, in this case 
I think it is justified : for while the contributions of Antiochos and 
Hadrian toward the finishing of the temple are each attested by 
several independent witnesses, there is no testimony for those ot 
Augustus but a single passage of Suetonius, and even that does not 
say that anything substantial was accomplished. We must bear in 
mind, too, that, amony those who speak of the work of Antiochos 
upon the building, Vitruvius, Livy, and Strabo are all contemporanes 
of Augustus : and we should certainly expect some notice, at least in 
Vitruvius, if, Augustus really accomplished anything of importance. 
The fact. then, which is commonly recognized, that the present 
columns do not belong to the time of Hadrian, seems to refer them 
of necessity to that of Antiochos Epiphanes. 

Much, however, remained to be done; the roofing, the finishing 
of the interior, together with the sculptural adornment of the whole, 
in the case of se large a temple were no small task. Almost three 
entire centuries passed, leaving the half-finished temple substantially 
unchanged. ‘The idea that it would ever be completed seems to have 
been almost given up. Plutarch (.Se/, 32) says: @s y mods rar 
"AGnvatay to "OAt prior, otras y TAdrevos codta tov "AtrAarrucoy év 
Toddms Kadvis povoy epyov dredes eoynxer. And Lucian (/earomen., 
24), represents even Zeus as getting impatient to know when the 
Athenians intend to finish his temple. At last, however, Hadrian was 
declared emperor of Rome, and in his reign it was destined to be 
completed. 

Here the problems that meet us are chronological. for the reign 
of Hadrian, while familiar enough in its main features, has long been 
a bone of contention to chronologists. ‘This uncertainty affects almost 
all of Hadrian’s journeys in the various provinces of his empire; but 
all that concerns us here are his visits to .\thens after he was emperor. 
Whether he ways in Athens in 112 a.p., when he held his archonship, 
does not matter here, for he was not then in a position to undertake 
the completion of the temple. ‘The date of his first visit to Athens 
as Emperor is probably also the date at which the work on the Olym- 
picion was resumed ; but this date is not accurately determined. The 
older investigations on the subject generally placed this visit in 122 
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or 123 A.D.; though Gregorovius decides for 124 or 125 A.D., and 
Keil for 125 a.D.* Now, however, since the investigation of Ditten- 
berger (termes, VII., 1873, 213 ff.), it seems almost certain that 
the latest date is the only tenable one. Dittenberger himself thinks 
the year 125-126 A.b. the most probable. 

The next point is perhaps even more difficult, that is, to determine 
when the final dedication took place. There are two passages in 
which an attempt is made to fix this date. The first is in Philostra- 
tos (Vit. Soph., I. 25, 6): ro de “AOyvnow "Odrvprov bt éfnxovra xai 
mevraxogiwy é€rwv aroreAccOev xaSiepwoas 6 abroxparwp ws xpdvov péya 
dywuopa. ‘There seems to be no various reading here, but one is 
much tempted to believe that éfaxooiwy was written instead of wevrae 
xooiwy. Assuming 530 B.c. as the date of the beginning, 660 years 
would bring it down to 130 A.D., or almost the exact time at which 
the dedication is generally placed. If the writer were giving the date 
in round numbers, he might have said 600, but it is hard to see on 
what grounds he could have written 560. The other is the scholium 
on the passage of Lucian cited above (Scholia, III. 57, Jacob.) : ro 
‘Odvpruov, Grep éoriv iepov tod "Odvpriov Avds év “AOnvais, da peya- 
Aoupyiay aropotvtrwv ‘APnvaiwy xpnpdrww eis TV KaTaoKeuyy, wACOv TOV 
v’ érav rapereave xrilopevov, ws Kai 6 év Kulixw vews: kal otx dy cuvere- 
A€oOyoay dpduw, ei py Adpravds 6 avbroxpdrwp ‘Pwpaiwy Sypociors dva- 
Awpact cuvavreAdBero trav épywy. The three hundred years here are 
evidently reckoned from Antiochos Epiphanes (175 B.c.), and this 
is entirely correct ; still, we have merely an approximation. In the 
life of Hadrian by Spartianus, however, occurs a passage from which 
something more definite can be gained: Ad orientem profectus per 
Athenas iter fecit, atque opera quae apud Athenienses coeperat de- 
dicavit, ut lovis Olympti aedem et aram sibi (§ 13). Here we learn 
that the dedication took place on one of his journeys to the Fast, 
and this at once brings us again to the chronology of his travels. 
Almost all chronologists agree that Hadrian visited Athens at least 
three times as Emperor ; and the problem is to determine the dates 
of his last two visits, and to decide on which one the dedication took 
place. On this point opinions vary considerably (Hertzberg, IT. 329). 
Lenormant (Recherches Arch. &@ Eleusis: Rec. d'inser., p. 179), 
Clinton (Fast, Rom., p. 124), and Eckhel (Doctr. Num., VI. p. 


* See the full collation of the various views in Hertzberg, II. p. 301 ff. 
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482). who place the ceremony as late as 135 A.p., assign it of course 
to the last visit of Hadrian to Athens ; as do also Corsini (Fast. At, 
IT. p. 105). Boeckh (C. / G.. 1072, cf. 342). Franz (Elem. Eypigr. 
Gr., p. 286). and: Keil (/%do/ogus, Suppl.-Bd. IT.. 1863, p. 596). 
although these place this journey as carly as 132 4.0. This was until 
lately the most widely accepted opinion, although Flemmer (ie rn. 
et rehus gests Hadr. Imp... p.vi.. and pp. 2, 30, 46. 53-58) thinks that 
the temple was dedicated during the visit before the last, In the sum- 
mer of 1304.0. and lastly. Haakh (Pauly, Real Eaeve., TD. 1033 ff.) 
assigns this visit and the dedication to the year 129 A.b. The result 
of Flemmer has been rendered very probable by a most ingenious 
combination of Renier.  (Lebas-Foucart, p. 34 of the Exveg. ef the 
Megarian Inser.) ‘The following is the substance of his argument. 
In an inscription found in the province of Lambaesa is an order of the 
day addressed by the Emperor Hadrian to the auxiliary truops of the 
African army while Q. Fabius Catullinus was Imperial Legate in that 
province. Now the latter was made consul for the vear 130 a.p., 
and must therefore have left his province before the autumn of 
129 A. But the visit of Hadrian took place in the rainy season, 
f¢., autumn (Spart.. adr, ¢. 22), 30 that the order cannot be later 
than the autumn of 128 Again, we learn from Spartianus (7/adr. 
13) that Hadrian on leaving Africa betook himself immediately to 
Rome, where he remained but a short time, and departed shortly 
after for the Mast, visiting Athens on his way, in order to dedicate 
the works which he had begun there, among them the Olympieion. 
Lastly, we learn from an Egyptian imscription (Boeckh, C. Z G., 
4727) that the Fmperor arrived in Thebes in November of the fif- 
teenth vear of his reign, Ze. 13r asp. Accordingly, the dedication 
must have taken place in the time between 129 and 131 A.p., proba- 
bly in 130 Aw. Tf we can trust Spartianus in details, this is almost 
complete demonstration ; and the fact that Haakh and Flemmer, in- 
dependently of cach other and on sumewhat different grounds, had 
already arrived at alinost the same result, adds to it no little force. 


* Renier follows Boeckh in placing the date of the Egyptian inscription in 
November, 130 A.b., and consequently fixes the dedication in 129 or the begin- 
ning of r30 a.m. Dut the inscription is dated Nov. 20 ef fe fifleenth year of 
Hadrian's reign, which is 131 and not 130 A.0., for he was proclaimed emperor 
on the rith of August, P17 A.D. 
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At the end of this historical review. I must emphasize once mare the 
main result The temple. architecturally considered, was the work 
not of the second century a.p., but of the second centuny Re. This 
has been very often forgotten, and consequently the temple has not 
been studied with the care which it deserves. 

Its completion and dedication had a very marked effect on the 
religious life of Athens. The ceremony itself was made as imposing 
as possible, and the most popular orator of the day was engaged tw 
deliver the oration. This was the famous sophist Polemoun ( Philostr., 
Vit. Soph., 1. 25, 6), who, as we know from his principal biographer 
Philostratos. enjoyed an exceptional reputation dunng the reigns of 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, especially for the extempora- 
neous declamations which were then so popular. Upon the comple- 
tion of the temple Hadrian wished to create at Athens a worship of 
Zeus Olympios to rival or surpass in bnilliancy that at Olympia. So 
we find that he instituted quadrennial Olympic games like those 
at Olympia (cf. Boeckh, C. / G., 342), beginning therewith a new 
series of Olympiads. The pnest of Zeus Olympios at Athens, and 
the Phaedyntes, whose duty it was to cleanse the colossal image of 
the god which stood in the cella of the temple, had each a seat of 
honor in the Dionysiac theatre, like the corresponding officials of the 
temple of Zeus in Elis.* But even at Olympia the worship of Zeus 
had long ceased to be genuine; and the galvanic revival at Athens 
was even a far worse mockery, being little more than a half-concealed 
servile adulation of the Roman emperor himself by the Athenians. 
Ever since the time of Augustus it had been customary to pay 
divine honors to the Roman emperors, even during their lives, gen- 
erally in connection with a god or hero with whom the emperor 
might fancifully be identified (Hertzb., I. 529); and when the allied 
kings entertained the plan of completing the Olympieion in honor of 
Augustus, they proposed to dedicate it to his genius (/oc. ct#.). And 
now Hadrian identified himself with Zeus, assuming the title of 
"OAvpmwos, causing a statue of himself and a symbol of his own 
divinity to be placed within the temple,t devoting a separate altar 


* Vischer, MV. Schzwets. Afus. (1863), pp. 36, 37, 49 59. See above, pp. 154, 
169, 172. 

t Dio. Cass., LXIX. 16: ‘A8piayds 8¢ 7d re "OAdumioy 7d dy Tais "AOhvas dy J 
wal avrds pura: éEewolnoe. al Bpdeorra és abrd awd “IvBlas xomscOdyta dvdOnxe 
(cf. Wachsmuth, S. 4., p. 688). 
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there to his worship (Spart., Yadr., 13), and claiming for himself all 
the honors of the god from the priests. The first, or among the 
first, of these priests was the famous Herodes Atticus of Marathon 
(Bocckh, C. 7. G., 335, 336; ef. Dittenb.. C. Z 4. 476, 485) ; and 
the name of another, Statius (QQuadratus, who probably officiated some 
years later, is handed down to us.* In its subsequent history, the 
temple, or at least a part of it, seems to have become the special 
property of the reigning emperor. In the time of Septimius Severus 
a statue of his son Caracalla was probably erected here on the occa- 
sion of his elevation to the rank of Augustus (Boeckh, C. /. G.. 353 ; 
cf. Hertzb., IT. 426). 

When the heathen temples of Athens were converted into Christian 
churches, the Olympicion became a church of St. John (p. 188 above, 
and Hertzb., III. 447). It henceforth disappears from history until 
the fifteenth century, when it reappears, under the name of the Palace 
of Hadrian, in almost as ruined a state as that in which it appears 
to-day. When: Pausanias came to Athens, on his tour through Greece 
(about 170 a.p.), the temple had recently been finished, and he saw 
it in its full beauty; for though it suffered in comparison with the 
smaller and more perfect works of the better days of art, it was, 
nevertheless, one of the most remarkable and imposing buildings of 
Athens. For size, it had no rival in the city, and but few in the 
world. ‘There are only five to be mentioned with it: viz., the great 
temple at Selinus, 359 by 167 feet; the temple of Zeus at Agrigentum, 
—which was destroyed by the Carthaginians when half-completed, — 
357 by 170 feet ; the great Samian temple of Hera, 362 by 167 feet ; 
that of Apollo at Didyma, 366 by 163 feet; and that of Artemis at 
Ephesos, 342 by 163 feet.t The Olympicion itself measured 354 by 
171 feet; and though it was built in the Corinthian order, it must 
have presented an effect of solidity almost Doric, for the columns are 
far more massive than is usual in the Corinthian order, the height 
being but 8} diameters, instead of the 9% that Vitruvius (IV. 1) 
gives as the rule. The entasis of the columns of the Olympieion is 

«* Boeckh, C. 7 G., 337; Dittenberger, C. 7. -4., 486. Dittenberger (//ermes, 
VIL. 1873, p. 213 ff.) shows that in the Athenian inscriptions it was only after 
she death of the emperor that the word @eds was placed directly before his name, 
without his imperial titles. He consequently assigns this inscription to a year 
after the death of Hadrian. For another point of resemblance between the wor- 
ship of Zeus at Athens and that at Olympia, ef. Dittenb., C. 7. 4., 487. 

t Antiquities of Ionia, IV. p. 15. 
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carefully made ; but it is still decidedly inferior, in exactness and 
uniformity of curvature, to the work of the Periclean age. In 
amount it is not excessive, being far less than was common in 
late Roman times, but, on the other hand, greater than in any 
of the older temples at Athens. The comparative amounts of the 
entasis in the Erechtheion, Theseion, Parthenon, Propylaea (small 
and large order), and the Olympieion, are to each other very nearly 
as the numbers 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, and 12, respectively. The entasis of 
the large order in the Propylaea is therefore nearly as great as that 
of our temple (for details, see Penrose, pp. 40-43). In still another 
way the outline of the columns betrays their comparatively late date ; 
they do not begin to taper until they have reached nearly a quarter 
of their height, the diameter so far remaining precisely the same, 
whereas in all the older temples the diminution of the diameter 
begins at the base. The individual columns present the following 
dimensions (cf. Rhusop., Arch. Eph., 1862, p. 33 f.). The entire 
height is 17.25 m. (56 ft., 7 in.), of which 2.02 m. (6 ft., 74 in.) 
belongs to the capital, and 1.16 (3 ft., 9% in.) to the base. The 
diameter at the base is 1.70 m. (5 ft., 7 in.), and at the top, directly 
beneath the capital, 1.49 m. (4 ft., 10% in.). In the middle it is 
1.63 m. (5 ft., 44 in.). These diameters are measured from the 
bottom of the flutings, which are twenty-four in number. The in- 
side row of columns differs slightly from the outside row, the base, 
both plinth and mouldings, being a little higher, and the shaft con- 
sequently a little shorter. The temple was decastyle, dipteraR and 
probably hypzthral. The passage of Vitruvius which defines an 
hypethral temple (III. 1, 8) is self-contradictory and _ probably 
corrupt; but it is clear that if there existed any hypzthral temples 
at all, as is now generally admitted, an enormous decastyle, dipteral 
temple would certainly have been so constructed. Vitruvius could 
hardly have used the Olympieion at Athens as an example in any 
case, because at his time it was almost certainly not roofed at all. 
‘The cella, which no doubt did not differ materially from the ordinary 
type, was surrounded by 124 columns; for, besides the two rows of 
twenty on each side and three rows of six (10-4) both in front and 
behind, there were four columns between the antae at each end. 
‘lhe temple was adorned with sculpture ; but all trace of this has dis- 
appeared excepting some clamp-marks, which may still be seen along 
the architrave where the marble blocks were fastened. 
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The passage of Pansanias siving an account of his visit 2. the 
Oivmpieion, waien T aave already cited more than ounce. is concerned 
(fiehy with the perboios and its contents. and it remains still tu 
discuss Gt aontde more in deta. The words of Pausanias are as 
fuiows (Lora. Goo): spa Ge és to tepor iesaa tot Avs rot "OArgma, — 
“Adpuases 6 Pupator jurcreis tor re saov dveOqwe Kal TO dyaApa 6cas 
agian. or pepe per, ore pi “Potlas wai "Pupams cio of woAorvou. ra 
Aura dya\para opus dzodewera® sexuayra 6 &k Te éA€artros Kar 
ot Tent Kal €xet TEXI7S ev pos Ty pezebus por, — érar4a CLK ES 
"Adpuavor oro pév circ Clarion Attior, 6tu G€ Atyertion. yaAnal 6€ éerraen 
Tpo Tay Keovun a5 AGyvain Kadotow druKoers wodas. & per by was wepe- 
Bodos atadiow pudurra rercapew és, avépartev 6€ rAypYys* azo yap 
Todews ExaTTys eixon Adpusvor Bariiés drdxera, xai odas trepeBa- 
Aorto "AGyvata tor Kodomo diaGerres Oxir6e Tor yaot, Géas a&ton-. 
date Ge dpyaia év ra wep Borw Zeis xaAKorts «at vads Kpovor xai ‘Péas 
cat réperos Tas éxixAysu ‘OAvprias. érratta dow és mx To Bados 
duerryke, Kai A€yores peta THY éxopBptayv tip éxt AMerxaXlwres ovpBacay 
izoppryva tarry To Toop. érBaddAuvot re és atte dva rar €ros dAdura 
Tipiur pedcre pisavres. Kelrae O€ éxt Ktoves ‘looxparovs aydpias> . . . 
cevras 6¢ Kat AGorv Ppvytor Ueépra yadxoty rpcruda dvéxorres, Ocas 
agua Kai atrot Kat & tpixovs. tor 6€ ‘OArpriov Aus AevxaAtwora ovine - 
Supyou A€yovar to dpyxaior iepov, onpaov dzogaworres ws Mevxadtar 
"AG pe qo OKyoe Tahov Tot vant Tot Ty Ot OAT dderryKata. 

There are several things in this narrative that deserve notice. It 
in stranye at the outset that Pansanias makes no reference whatever 
to the Arch of Hadrian, for itis probable that in entering the peri- 
bolos he passed under it. Wachsmuth suggests that the arch may 
not yet have been built; but this is not very probable. since it seems 
to have been the work of Hadrian himself. The propylaeon, which 
was laid bare in i861 in making a road, is semicircular in form, and 
built of the same material as the rest of the peribolos wall. It was no 
doubt Glothed with marble steps, leading up from the level of the 
arch to that of the peribolus, So far as can be seen from the walls 


* The emendation of oF... éwiSetevutas ty od... awoAeiwera:, which is 
adopted by Dindorf, Walz, Bekker, and Schubart, appears to be necessary. It is 
evident from this whele passage, and from TI. 27, 2, that the size is just what 
Pausanias is emphasizing. Siebel and Boeckh (C. / G., 331) keep the Mss. 
text and understand the passage, “net on account of its size, for even disregard- 
ing the colossi of Rhodes and Rome the other images are as large.” 
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of the peribolos in their present condition, this was the only entrance ; 
and through this Pausanias probably passed. Leake has observed 
(mistaking, however, the arch for the entrance) that the first view of 
the temple included both the side and the west end, as in the case 
of the Parthenon when one passes the Propylaea. Of the temple 
itself Pausanias gives no description, and adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge of it; but of the great image of the god we learn something. 
It was of enormous size, only excelled by the colossi of Rhodes and 
Rome, and was, as he informs us in another place (II. 27, 2), more 
than twice as large as that of Asklepios at Epidauros. In his opinion 
it was of fine workmanship, considering its size. It was of gold and 
ivory, and on its base were reliefs representing the battle of the 
Athenians with the Amazons * (Paus., I. 17, 2). After disposing of 
the temple and its contents in a parenthesis, Pausanias goes on to 
describe the statues of Hadrian, of which there was a great multitude 
in the peribolos. First of all, there were four, made of specially 
valuable marbles, two of Thasian and two of Egyptian. Just where 
these stood we do not know, for Pausanias’ words bear several inter- 
pretations. Besides these, a great number of Greek cities, both of 
the mainland and beyond the sea, caused statues of the Emperor to 
be set up in the peribolos of the newly-finished temple, to signify 
their gratitude for the favors which he had bestowed on them. 
Among these were Abydos, Aegina, Amphipolis, Anemurion in Kili- 
kia, Keramos in Karia, Kyzikos, Laodikeia on the Sea, Miletos, Pale 
in Kephallenia, Pompeiopolis, Sebastopolis on the Black Sea, Sestos, 
Smyrna or Ephesos, and Thasos.t ‘The dedicatory inscriptions from 
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* IIpbs 88 rq yupvacly Oncéws dorly iepdy> ypapal 8 elo xpds ‘AuaCdvas ’AOn- 
vaiot paxdpevor. wemrolnta: 8¢ opiow 5 wéAeuos ovTOsS Kal TH ’AOnvg ex) TH aowl’s 
nal rou "OAvurlou Aids éwl rg BdOpw. Editors have generally referred this to the 
Zeus at Olympia, but they find a discrepancy between this remark and the ex- 
tended description of that statue in the Fifth Book. Schubart refers it with great 
plausibility to the statue in Athens; and certainly, if oplow is to be interpreted 
exactly, it can mean nothing else. 

t+ There is much difference of opinion as to the interpretation of this clause of 
Pausanias; as the Mss. give it, yaAnait 8¢ dorama: xpd ray xidvwy As "AOnvaio: radovorw 
awolxous wéAes. The old Latin translation, which is adopted by most of the editors, 
paraphrases it as follows: Ad templi vero columnas urbium quas colonias Atheni- 
enses appellant ex aere erecta sunt simulacra. According to this, Pausanias would 
say that the colonial cities had set up statues of themselves personified. Such 
personifications occur quite early in the history of Greek art, and were very com- 
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these cities have been found on marble bases, mostly near the ruins. 
Vhev are all practically the same. and one example will suffice. 
(Iboeckh. CL 4. G.. 332) Atroxparopa Ka:oapa Tpaiaroy "Adprarer &:- 
Basra Odrtprwr Kai dpyryéeryv q modus 7 AtyeunTrur tor €avrys cwrnpa 
cai elepryeTyy Gun exyseAnror Bwouradsrv. Sume of these seem to have 
been set up close against the columns of the temple. a disposition of 
which several other examples may be cited among both the Grecek- 
and the Romans (Ross, -f7ch. dafsitee. 1.192). An immense statuc 
of Hadrian, overtopping al] the others, was erected by the Athenians 
themselves and placed behind the temple. that is at the west end. 


mon in Roman times cof. Overbeck. Grete. fi Or. 27 UD 438i.s0 that on that 
score there is no olvection ty this interpretation, which is adupted by Russ 4rea. 
edu, os. cit, and by Dyer op. 2773. Dover arges that in the next sentence the 
statues of Hadrian are mentioned, and that therefore we are to suppose that 
each city erected a statue of the Emperor and also one of herself. But it must be 
observed that the second clause weuld net in any case be a repetition. After 
speaking of the bronze statues which stuud in front of the columns, he continues : 
“The whole perboius indeed 15 ful of statues, fur a statue of Hadrian was erected 
by erch city.” Here it is very evident that the emphasis is on deaorys. It was 
very common fur a number of cities to club together and, at their Joint capense, 
ty erect a statue of an emperor who had aided or befriended them; fur example. 
the cittes of \sia Minor, when Tiberias helped them to repair the damages caused 
by a severe series Cf earthquakes . Cwerbeck, a. cr... Pausanias calls attention 
tu the great number of statue, an-} naturally explains why there were s» many. 
even were it a mere repetition, that would by no means exclude it from the text 
of Pausanias. There are, mereever, sume positive arguments to be urged against 
the above-mentioned interpretation. TPausanias begins with the statues of Fla- 
drian. “Here there are statues of Hadrian,” he says. “two of Thasian and two 
of Egsptiin marie; and leonze ones stand before the columns,” etc. It is the 
only natural interpretation tu let eixdves A8piavuy continue as the subject to be 
supplied in the next sentence. Two lines further on we find him again speaking 
of the statues of Tfdrian. Tt would certainly be very harsh to suppose that he 
thrust in here, without explanation, a reference to a numerous class of very differ- 
ent statues. Again, in other places, when Pausanias mentions such personitica- 
tions of cities, he adds an explanation rendering his meaning clear (cf. IL. 16, 3; 
HT. aS, §; XNoa8 op. Tt is needless to adel that among the inscriptions, etc., 
found in the perilous, nothing has appeared which gives the slightest support to 
this interpretation. From an wsthetic point of view, no doubt, the effect would be 
improved, if among the crow] of Hadrians, big and little, were scattered a few 
graceful female forms; but, unfortunately, their existence cannot be proved, and 
some other interpretation of the words of Pausanias must be attempted. Mast 
scholars agree in understanding them to refer to statues of Hadrian erected by 
the colonies: but here also we find some difference of opinion. Bueckh (C.Z G., 
331) sets forth a most elaborate’ explanation: Ad introitum weps8dAou pro anti~ 
haud dubie Hadriani duae statuae Thasii et totidem Aegyptiaci lapidis collocatae 
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Other and older statues also occupied various places in the enclosure, 
among which was a statue of Isocrates, erected by his adopted son, 
Aphareus. This is mentioned also by the Ps. Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat,, 
p. 839 B: [’Adapeds] cixdva abrod dvéOyxe pos Te ‘OAvpmeety eri Kio- 
ros Kal é€méypayev: 

"Iooxparous "Agapeis warpos eixdva tHvd avebnKe 

Znvi, Oeovs re céBwv Kai yovéwy aperyy. 

Pausanias closes the list of the statues with the mention of a fine 

group consisting of some Persians upholding a bronze tripod, and the 
archaic statue of Zeus already mentioned. In the peribolos was 


erant; intus vero ad murum wep:AdAou in stoa positae erant Imperatoris imagines a 
Graecis civitatibus dedicatae; et ante huius stoae columnas sub dio statuae eiusdem 
a coloniis Romanis dicatae, eaeque aheneae. The two clauses yadnal 5t éoracs 
mpd Tay xidvwy, etc., and awd yap réAews exdorns eixdy ’Adpsavov, etc., according 
to him refer to two different sets of statues; the latter, dedicated by Greek cities, 
stood in a corridor along the wall of the peribolos, and the former, set up by 
Roman colonies, stood before the columns of this corridor. The corridor is purely 
a creation of Bueckh’s fancy; but in proof of the assumption that Roman colonies 
erected statues in the temple enclosure, he cites the following inscription, copied 
by Spon, and later by Dodwell: Imperatori Caesari, Divi Traiani Parthici filio, Divi 
Nervae nepoti, Traiano Hadriano Augusto, . . . Olympio, etc. (cf. Dittenberger in 
C./.A., TI. 1,471). This has precisely the Latin form which corresponds to the Greek 
inscriptions found in the peribolos, and it belongs certainly to a statue of Hadrian 
erected in Athens by a Roman colony in 132 A.D., after the dedication of the Olym- 
picion; but it was not found in the temple enclosure, and there is no proof that it 
ever stood there. Even if it did, this by no means justifies such a violent interpre- 
tation of the words of Pausanias. Boeckh does not emend the text; but how he 
gets the required sense from it he does not say, and I do not understand. Wachs- 
muth (p. 226) refers the words to statues of Hadrian, but does not go into the 
question of the exact exegesis of the text; and Hertzberg (II. 327) seemingly 
dissents from the explanation of Boeckh. There is, however, considerable diff- 
culty in the text as it stands. Literally translated the words would mean: “ Bronze 
statues of Hadrian, which the Athenians call colonial cities”; and it is hard 
to get the required sense from this. Leake felt this difficulty, and proposed to 
remedy it by an emendation. The text of Pausanias is not good, and in many 
places one or more words have fallen out. J-eake supposes this to be the case 
here, and would insert before the words &s ’A@nvaio: the similar ones &s dyé@ecay, 
making the passage read, xaAnai 8¢ éoracs xpd tay Kidvwy &s dvdbecay bs ’AOnvaia 
KzAovugww awolxovs wéAcis. This, however, introduces a scarcely less harsh con- 
struction, and does not seem probable. Fle has not been followed, I believe, by 
any editors. The interpretation given in the text seems to me the only plausible 
one; but it is probable that Pausanias did not write the words as they now stand. 
The passage has resisted the endeavors of so many learned critics that it seems 
hopeless to attempt its emendation. 
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also a temple of Kronos and Rhea ; but its temenos, 7.¢. the enclosure 
sacred to the deities, must have extended to a considerable distance 
outside the peribolos, down to the Hissos, as Wachsmuth (p. 227) 
shows in detail. It must be remembered that before the time of Pau- 
sanias the city wall on the east side had been levelled. There was. 
lastly, a temenos of the Olympian Earth (I'y) ;* and this also prob- 
ably extended beyond the penbolos in a south-westerly direction, till it 
approached the city wall near the Itonian Gate (Wachsmuth, p. 228: 
cf. Plut. Zhes., 27). 

During the excavations in 1861, Rhusopulos took occasion to ex- 
amine the peribolos much more closely than had before been done : 
and he laid bare a large portion of the northern boundary wall, the 
exact position of which was hitherto unknown. The temple did not 
lhe, as was supposed, directly in the centre of the enclosure, but was 
considerably nearer the north wall. (For a more detailed description 
of the peribolos, cf. Rhusopulos in the Arch. /ph., 1862, p. 31 ff.) 

In our knowledge of the Olympicion there are many gaps ; and 
many questions suggest themselves, which, for the present at least, 
cannot be answered. Nevertheless, its remarkable history, its large 
dimensions, and the beauty and picturesqueness of its ruins. will 
always make it one of the most interesting of the architectural re- 
mains of Greek antiquity. 


* The emendation Pijs éxixAnow for thy éwixAnaw, in Paus. 1. 18, 7, is now 
universally accepted, and seems certain. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


supRee— — 


So much has been written upon the Erechtheion that I have 
hesitated to swell the list of writers upon the subject. I hope, how- 
ever, that my article may be of some slight service to those who wish 
to understand the arrangement of this remarkable building. I take 
pleasure in expressing my thanks for kind suggestions to Dr. Wilhelm 
Dorpfeld, of the Imperial German Archeological Institute at Athens, 
and Mr. Francis H. Bacon, of the American Expedition to Assos. 
There are some questions relating to the Erechtheion which can be 
settled, if at all, only after more complete and careful excavations 
than have yet been made. It is greatly to be desired that this task 
should be undertaken soon by some one of the Archzological Insti- 
tutes in Athens. 

The Erechtheion was the most venerated temple of Athens, con- 
taining the sacred olive of Athena (Paus., I. 27, 2), the well of 
Poseidon (Paus., I. 26,5), and the ancient statue of Athena, which 
was said to have fallen from heaven (Paus., I. 26, 6; Corpus Inscript. 
Graec., No. 160). No fixed date can be given for either the begin- 
ning or the completion of the present edifice. The older temple 
was burnt by the Persians in 480 B.c. (Herod., VIII. 53 and 55 ; 
Paus., I. 27, 2). When the Athenians returned to their ruined city, 
it is highly probable that one of their first undertakings was to rebuild 
the sacred structure in some way; but no definite record of the 
erection of any such building remains. But Herodotus (VIII. 55) 
says of the Acropolis of Athens, é&re éy ry dxpowdXd ratty ‘Epeybeo; 
Tov yiryevéos Aeyouevov elvax vos, which seems to mean that when He- 
rodotus wrote, in the early part of the Peloponnesian war, a building 
called the temple of Erechtheus stood on the Acropolis. The in- 
scription in C. /. G., 160, and C. /. A., I. 323, bears the date of the 
archonship of Diocles (Olymp. g2, 4 ; 408 B.c.); and that in C.J. A., 
I. 324, dates from Olymp. 93, 1; 407 B.c. At this time the temple 
was clearly approachmg completion. Xenophon (Fe/len., I. 6, 1) 
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says that “the ancient temple of Athena” (6 wadaws ris "AOqvas 
vews) in Athens was set on fire in the archonship of Kallias, the year 
when Kallikratidas succeeded Lysander as Spartan admiral, z.e., in 
406-405 B.c. It has been maintained that by the expression 6 zaAawws 
vews the Erechtheion cannot be meant, as a temple not yet com- 
pleted could not be called “ancient”; but the word vews is used to 
signify not only the building, but the sacred site together with the 
building. The Erechtheion is constantly called 6 dpxatos vews (Schol. 
in Arist. Zys., 273; Strabo, IX. 396; C. / A., Il. 464); and the 
expression zraAaws is certainly justifiable, even if we do not assume, 
what is not unlikely, that some part of the ancient building may have 
been preserved. Whether the Erechtheion was very much injured by 
the fire of B.c. 406 we have no means of determining ; nor have we 
any records of subsequent repairs. The temple is mentioned by 
several ancient writers, but none except Pausanias attempt to give a 
description of it. In early Christian times, as the remains show, the 
building was used as a church, probably of the Saviour, rod Swrypos 
(cf. Mommsen, Athenae Christianac, p. 40; Pittakis, Eph. Arch., 
No. 1102 sq., p. 640 sq., and No. 1204, p. 742), and divided into a 
nave and two side aisles. Under the Turks it was used as a dwelling- 
house (Wheler, Journey into Greece, p. 364), and also as a powder 
magazine. When Stuart and Revett saw the building (1751-1753), it 
was already in a very ruinous condition. During the war of Greek 
independence (1821-1828), the Erechtheion suffered greatly. In 
1838 the building was repaired under the direction of Pittakis ; but 
a violent storm in 1852 threw down all but one of the columns of the 
western wall, and they are now lying in the interior of the building. 
The latest excavations, made in 1852, left the Erechtheion in its 
present condition. 

I subjoin a list of papers upon the Erechtheion. I have attempted 
to give a complete bibliography of all articles which can claim to be 
considered the result of independent research, and I hope nothing of 
importance has been omitted. Some books or parts of books are 
mentioned which do not claim originality, but which present the 
views of others in an easily accessible form. 


SPON AND WHELER. J oyage d’/talie, de Dalmatie, de Grice, et du Le- 
vant. Lyon, 1678; La Haye, 1724. 
GEORGE WHELER. Fourney into Greece. London, 1682. 
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STUART AND REVETT. Antiquities of Athens. Vol. II., Chap. II. Lon- 
don, 1787. 

EDWARD DODWELL. A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece 
during the Years 1801, 1805, and 1806. 

W. WILKINS. Atheniensia, or Remarks on the Topography and Build- 
ings of Athens: p. 75 ff. London, 1816. 

W. WILKINS. JAfemoirs of Robert Walpole.— Memoirs relating to Euro- 


pean and Asiatic Turkey, etc. London, 1818. ° 
R. WALPOLE. TZravels in Various Countries of the East. London, 
1820. 


K. O. MULLER. Minervae Poliadis Sacra et Aedes in Arce Athenarum, 
etc. Géottingen, 1820. 

ALOYS Hirt. Geschichte der Baukunst bet den Alten. Il. 24. Ber- 
lin, 1821. 

W.H. Inwoop. Zhe Erechtheion of Athens. London, 1827. 

AuGuST BOCKH. Corpus /uscriptionum Graecarum, No. 160. Berlin, 1828. 

W. WILKINS. Prolusiones Architectonicae. London, 1834. 

CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH. Athens and Attica: Notes of a Tour. 
London, 1836. 

ALEXANDER FERDINAND VON QUAEST. Das Erechtheion 2u Athen. 
Berlin, 1840. 

W.M. LEAKE. TZopography of Athens. Vol. 1. Ed. 2. London, 1841. 

FRIEDRICH THIERSCH. Ueber das Erechtheum auf der Akropolis zu Athen. 
Miinchen, 1843. 

P. W. FORCHHAMMER. Ueber Alte Konigsgrdaber, etc. In Allgemeine 
Zettung, 1843, No. 256. 

CARL BOTTICHER. TZektonik der Hellenen. Potsdam, 1844. 

A. R. RANGABE. Article in the Revue Archéologique, 1845. 

HAUSEN. In the Wiener Allgemeine Bauzeitung, 1851. 

TETAz. In the Wrener Allgemeine Bauzettung, 1851: pp. 342 ff. 

TETAZ. In the Revue Archéologique, 1851: viii. Année, pp. 1-12, 81- 
96; pl. 158-159. 

CARL BOTTICHER. Der Polias-tempel als Wohnhaus des Konigs Erech- 
theus, nach der Annahme von Fr. Thiersch. Berlin, 1851. 

RAOUL-ROCHETTE. In the Fournal des Savants, 1852. 

Hpaxrixa ris érl rov EpexGelov émrpomys, 4 dvaypady THs dAnfovs kara- | 
ordorews Tou EpexGelov, x.r.A. ‘AOrwnorw, 1853. 

FRIEDRICH THIERSCH. Ueber die neuesten Untersuchungen des Erech- 
theums auf der Akropolis zu Athen. Ein Sendschreiben an Herrn 
Geheimrath August Bockh. Miinchen, 1853. 

FRIEDRICH THIERSCH. Ueber das ot«npa bei Pausanias. Eine Beilage 
sur Epikrists der neuesten Untersuchungen des Erechtheums. Min- 
chen, 1857. ° 
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FRIEDRICH THIERSCH. /-ptkrisis der neuesten Untersuchungen des Evech- 
theums auf der Akropolis zu Athen. Miinchen, 1857. 

P. W. FORCHHAMMER. //eéllenica. I. pp. 31 ff. Berlin, 1857. 

CARL BOTTICHER. In the Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen. Berlin. 1859. 

E. M. Beuré. Lderepole dslthines. Paris, 1862. 

CARL BOTTICHER. Bericht tiber die Untersuchungen auf der -lkropolis 
von Athen im Frithjahre, 1862. Berlin, 1863. 

ERNEST BRETON. Athenes décrite et dessinée. FEd. 2. Paris, 1868. 

THOMAS Henry Dyer. -fuctent clthens; its History, Topography, and 
Remains. London, 1873. 

P. W. FORCHHAMMER. Daduchos, Fine Lettung in das Verstdnidniss der 
Hellenischen Mythen, Mythensprache, und mythischen Bauten. ‘Kiel, 
1875. 

ADOLPH MICHAELIS. Bemerkungen sur Periegese der Akropolts von 
Athen. In Mitthetlungen des deutschen Institutes in Athen, 1877, 1. 

Lrovo.p Juuius. Ceber das Erechtheion. Miinchen, 1878. 

JAMES FerGusson. Zhe -rechtheum and the Temple of Athena FPoltas in 
Athens. In Transactions of the Royal [nstitute of British Architects, 
1875-6. Republished with an appendix in 1879. 

A. S. Murray. Zhe Erechtheum. In Fournal of Hellenic Studies. 
Vol. I. p. 224. 1880. 

R. BORRMANN. Nene Cntersuchuneen am Erechtheion su Athen. In 
Mitth. d. deutschen Inst. in Athen, 1881, p. 372. 

JAMES FerGusson. Stairs to Pandroseum at Athens. In Fournal of 
Hellentc Studies. Vol. VW. p. 83. 1881. 

A. R. RANGABE. Das Erechtheion. In Mitth. ad. deutschen Inst. in 
tthen, 1882, p. 258. 


For Inscriptions. see Corpus /nscrifptionum Graccarum, No. 160; Corpus 
Iuscriptionum Atticarum, ¥. Nos. 321, 322, 324: ‘A@yvasov, VII. p. 
482: "Eqmpepls "Apxacodoyicy, November, 1837 (Rangabé): Ausnustblatt, 
1836, No. 39 ff. (Ross): slatiguités Helléniques, 1842, No. 56 ff. (Ran- 
gabé): C. T. Newton's Collection of cinctent Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Musewm, London, 1874; and Otto Jahn’s Pausaniae Descriptio 
aArcts Athenarum, ed. 2, revised by Michaelis. Bonn, 1880. 


On the excavations of 1832 and the following years, see "Eypepls “Apyaso- 
Aoyexy: Avnstblatt, 1835. No. 78; -llgemeine Zeitung, July. 1835. 
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The four plans of the Erechtheion given with this paper are taken from 
the TIpaxnxd of the Archivological Society of Athens, 1853. 


THE ERECHTHEION, 
DOL oe 


Tue Erechtheion is a rectangular edifice 20.30 m. in length and 
11.21 m. in breadth. Seen from the east, it has the appearance of 
an Ionic hexastyle temple. . The southern wall stands half a metre 
from a terrace about 3 m. high, which is continued for some distance 
both east and west of the building. The space between this terrace 
and the wall of the Erechtheion is filled with earth. On account of 
this arrangement, the building appears about 3 m. lower from the 
south than from the north, where there is no terrace. ‘The eastern 
front of the building is on the same level as the southern side, while 
the stereobate of the north and west sides is about 3 m. lower than 
that of the east and south sides. At the north-west corner is a por- 
tico with six Ionic columns, four on the front, and one behind each 
corner column. At the south-west corner is a small porch, the roof 
of which is supported by six Kopa: (maidens) or Karyatids standing 
on the high wall which encloses the porch. Each of these two 
porches communicates by a doorway with the interior of the building. 
Besides these two doors and the main entrance at the east, there is 
another door under the base of the second (counting from the south) 
of the engaged columns of the western wall. The antiquity of this 
last door has been doubted on account of the roughness of its sides 
and the fact that the threshold is not made, as we should expect, of 
one stone. The lintel, however, is formed of one block, equal in 
height to two courses of the stones of which the temple is built, and 
it extends the same distance on each side of the door. As this 
stone could have been inserted for no other purpose than as a 
lintel, the antiquity of the door admits of no reasonable doubt. (Sce 
Plate II., a4.) The rough work on the sides may date from the time 
when the Christians used this as the main entrance to their church. 

In the interior of the building are the foundations of three walls. 
One was a cross-wall from north to south, just cast of the great door- 
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way R, which opens upon the northern porch F. The other two ran a 
right angles to the first, extending from it to the east end of the build 
ing.* The first of these walls was part of the onginal building. Thi 
two others were late additions, built probably by the Christians t 
support the pillars by which the nave of the church was separatec 
from the side aisles, and their late date is evident from the workman. 
ship. The space from the ancient cross-wall to the western wall o: 
the building is occupied by a cistern, which was once covered by 4 
brick vault.| ‘This vault, a small part of which is preserved, rises 
above the threshold of the great northern door, and was, of course, 
not a part of the original building. This fact has led many to affirm 
positively that the cistern itself was a late addition. This, however, 
is not the case. The two upper steps of the western stereobate, 
instead of being formed by two layers of stones, COnsist of one course 
of blocks about 0.45 m. thick. These blocks are not cut off so as to 
form part of the surface of the wall within the building; but they 
project over the edge of the cistern. They are now roughly broken 
off, so that none of them project more than 0.20 m.; but this is 
enough to show that these heavy blocks were not employed without 
a purpose. Now the only possible purpose of such blocks can have 
been to bridge over a hollow space. The space occupied by the 
cistern was therefore always hollow. The cistern itself is partly 
cut out of the solid rock, and it was evidently very carefully made. 
Everything speaks for its antiquity ; and the only argument to the 
contrary, the height of the brick vault which at one time covered it, 
falls to the ground as soon as it is shown that the original covering 
was not the brick vault, but the horizontal pavement of heavy marble 
blocks, portions of which are still to be seen projecting over the edge 
of the cistern. It seems therefore hardly possible to deny that the 
cistern is as old as the blocks ; that is, as old as the building. This 
cistern was probably the @aAacoa of Poseidon. 

The wall @, on the eastern side of the cistern, built of the so-called 
Piraic stone and founded upon the solid rock, supported the cross- 
wall A. Directly above this, in the eleventh and fourteenth courses 


* See Plate I. (2), A and 4, 4. 
+ Plate IIIT. and IV., u; Plate I., w, pg, we. 
¢ Apoll., IIT. 14, 1, 2: avégnve OdAaccay, hy viv ’EpexOnl8a xadrotor. See 


Paus., I. 26, §. 
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of the northern wall,* are projecting stones, 0.65 m. in width, to which 
corresponds a hole, also 0.65 m. wide, in the southern wall.f The 
present wall east of the cistern was then the foundation of a wall of 
some sort, probably of the same age as the temple, which divided 
the building from top to bottom. 

There was a second cross-wall about half way between the last- 
mentioned wall and the eastern front of the temple.{ At this point 
the stones of both the north and south wall show clearly that a cross- 
wall existed, for their surfaces were evidently prepared to receive such 
a wall ;§ but no foundations remain. 

The Erechtheion was thus divided into three parts, the two eastern 
rooms being nearly equal in size, while the western division was much 
narrower than the others. The eastern apartment had its entrance 
from the east, while the other two must generally have been entered 
through the great door opening on the northern portico. There was 
the same difference of level between the floors of the rooms to which 
these entrances gave admission which has been noticed between the 
entrances themselves. There was no basement under the eastern 
cella, nor was the building in any part two-storied. The floor of the 
eastern cella was raised one step above the threshold, and joined the 
side walls where they are patched with modern brick work. (PI. ITI.) 
If it had been lower than this, it must have left visible traces ; and 
it is hardly conceivable that it should have been higher. The space 
under this floor was filled with a foundation of Piraic stone like that 
now remaining in the corners. When the Erechtheion was altered to 
suit the demands of the Chnistian worship, the floor of the whole 
edifice was placed at the level of the ancient floor of the two western 
divisions. All the inner foundations of the eastern cella were torn 
away, except a few stones in the corners ; and part of the foundation 
of the eastern porch was removed to make room for the apse of the 
church (Pl. I., y). The Piraic stones which remain show by their 
position, as well as by their dressed edges, that they did not originally 
form the face of a wall, but were embedded in a solid foundation, 
which probably filled all, or at least a great part, of the space under 
the floor of the eastern cella (cf. Borrmann in Mfitth. d. deutsch. Inst, 


* See Pl. IV., ¢,¢; and Fig. 1, p. 223. The two rectangular holes in the first 
and third courses are, as their workmanship show, of late origin. 
t Pl. IIL, +. + PL I., B. § Pi. III, p, 0; Pl. IV., m, a. 
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1881, p. 383). Moreover, whereas the northern and southern wal 
of the building west of the eastern cross-wall are both of marble dow 
to the level of the floor of this part, east of the eastern cross-wa 
they are built of marble only where they can be seen from the ou 
side, since they were not intended to be seen from the inside belo 
the level of the eastern entrance. (See Plates III. and IV.) 

There is no good reason for supposing that the building hai 
two stories west of the eastern cross-wall, where the floor was lowe! 
Carl Botticher, the chief supporter of the theory of two stories, says tha 
the faces of some of the stones of the southern wall show that there wa 
a division into two stories (Bericht, p. 199 ff.). I can only say that | 
have been unable to find any traces of such a construction, nor ha 
any one since Botticher been able to discover any. In the north anc 
south walls are five small slits or windows, which Botticher calls cella: 
windows, and which he uses as a chief argument for his theory. He 
says : “ Wo Souterrain- Fenster sind, muss auch ein Souterrain dahintet 
vorhanden sein ;” but, as has been justly remarked, before we prove 
the existence of a cellar from cellar windows, we must first be sure 
that we have the cellar windows. IT am strongly of the opinion that 
these openings are neither cellar windows nor ancient windows at all. 
They were not made by the builders of the temple. for they are nos 
found at the joints between the blocks, but in the middle of the blucks. 
It would be no more difficult to cut them here than at the joints, after 
the stones were in place; but the original builders would surely have 
left such openings between the stones when they put them in place, 
as was done in the case of the similar openings in the stoa of Attalus, 
in the Arsenal of Philon, and elsewhere. Besides, the inferior work- 
manship of these openings makes it highly improbable that they 
belonged to the original building. It is not unlikely that they were 
made by the Christians to light the side aisles of their church, a pur- 
pose for which similar openings are still in use. While then there is 
no valid argument for the theory that the Erechtheion was a two-storied 
building in any part, the rough Piraic stones below the eastern cella show 
plainly that there at least such a division into stores did not exist. 

The eastern cross-wall was probably a solid wall, with a door near 
the southern end. At this point the Piraic stones of the southern 
wall give place to marble ; not. however, all at once on the same ver- 
tical line, but each course of Piraic stone is continued further than 
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the one above it, giving it the appearance of a flight of steps. (Sce 
Plate III.) This arrangement makes it probable that the steps con- 
necting the eastern cella with the rest of the edifice were at this point ; 
though, as there are no actual traces of them, we may suppose them 
to have been built of wood. ‘There must have been some mode of 
communication between the eastern cella and the rest of the build- 
ing ; and this seems the most probable place for the stairs. 

The western cross-wall was not a solid wall, like the eastern one. 
Fig. 1, copied from Borrmann, gives a view of the northern wall 
where it was joined by this cross-wall. In the eleventh and fourteenth 
courses of stone are still seen the rough ends of the stones of the 
cross-wall (¢,«) projecting from the 
main wall. Below these the wall is 
roughened, as if a wall had been built 
against it here ; but this rough sur- 
face is only half as wide as the pro- 
jecting stones above. Up to these a 
stones, then, the wall had only half = 7 — 
the thickness which it had above. It 
is by no means improbable that, as 
Julius suggests, this division consist- 
ed of little or nothing more than a 
row of columns with an architrave, in 
which case there would merely have ’ 
been an anta set up against the wall 
where the roughness is. This appears 
all the more probable from the nature e 
of the roughening of the stones. They 2 l = - 
do not seem to have projected so as \ 
to form part of a cross-wall, except 
those of the eleventh and fourteenth a 
courses, but are merely roughened on 9+ G oy 
the surface. y S 

The western walloftheErechtheion —*, 

Meg ay nas 
was not solid in its upper portion, 
but had four openings in it, — one between each pair of engaged col- 
umns, and one between the southern column and the anta which 
adjoined the southern portico. This last opening is shown to have 
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existed by the finish of the anta. The first three courses of sto 
above the line of the bases of the engaged columns have dress 
joints, showing that a wall 0.29 m. thick was built against them ; L 
above this point there Is no trace of any wall. This agrees with t 
inscription ( A@yrawr, VII. p. 482), diadadpgarre ra peraxtoma rérra, 
ovra Ta tpos Tov Hardpoveov. In the drawings of Stuart and Inwox 
this space is left open, and it seems never to have been bu 
up. The purpose of this opening may have been to admit lig: 
to the singular niche in the southern wall close to the corn 
anta. ‘This niche is 1.72 m. long and 0.36 m. deep, and reach 
from the line of the top of the western wall to the top of th 
building ; #.¢.. it 1s about 3.40 m. high. (See Fig. 2.) The stom 
which form its back are not smoothed, but are finished as if te 
the reception of a coating of stucco. The large stone just belo 
the niche is roughly hewn off, and seems to have projected 1 
form a platform, upog which a statu 
may have stood. ‘There is no reaso 
to suppose that there was any room c 
flooring in front of this niche beyon 
the projecting shelf just mentionec 
As Borrmann suggests (AZM. « 
deutsch. Inst., 1881, p. 387), th 
ypening between the southern colum: 
of the western wall and the corne 
anta is in painful disagreement wit 
the windows between the column: 
which are represented by Stuart anc 
others, and leads us to doubt whethe 
these windows, as seen by Stuart, wer 
part of the orginal plan of the build 
ing. This doubt is strengthened br 
the fact that the window casings were 
almost too large for the space betweer 
South-west anta and niche. Viter the columns, inasmuch as they seem te 
Borrmann. . _ 
have projected so far as to hide part o 
the fluting. Moreover, where the window cases were fitted in, the col 
umns are hewn away more roughly than elsewhere. It is, on the whole 
probable that all four openings in the western wall were originally alike 
and that the windows were inserted at some subsequent period. 
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In the western wall, in the corner where the temple meets the 
terrace wall which runs under the porch of the Kopaz, is a large break 
in the wall, now filled with rough modern masonry. A break at this 
point was part of the original design, as is shown by the fact that the 
whole length of the modern masonry is spanned by one gigantic 
stone (Plate II., 7), which extends the same distance north and 
south of the break. This great stone was intended to hold up the 
superincumbent weight of the anta; but this would not have been 
necessary if the place now filled with the rubble masonry had been 
originally part of the solid wall. If, as has been maintained by 
Murray (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1. 224), Borrmann, and others, 
the present rubble work marks the place where a broad flight of 
steps joined the building, the large lintel-like stone was quite unneces- 
sary, for the stairs, with their foundations, would be built into the 
wall as solidly as any other stones, and would serve like other stones 
to support the weight of the anta. Nor is there anything in the dis- 
position of the stones of the terrace or those of the portico to show 
that a flight of steps existed here ; though it does seem very probable 
that the terrace was continued at least one course of stone further to 
the north than it now is. On the other hand, if some building joined 
the Erechtheion at this point, it would be necessary to keep off the 
weight of the anta from the smaller building, and the great stone 
(Plate II., ¢) would then be of use. What the shape of this building 
may have been, whether it was a long stoa, as suggested by Fergus- 
son, or merely a small edifice which occupied the corner, it is impos- 
sible to tell, as no foundations have been found. It is very desirable 
that this corner be thoroughly and carefully excavated. On the 
western end of the porch of the Kopa the egg and dart moulding of 
the railing stops about half way between the two figures, and there is 
at this point the mark of a railing which met that of the porch from 
the west. The fine lines which adorn the bases of the engaged col- 
umns of the western wall and the course of stone immediately be- 
neath them are not continued south of the north side of the southern 
column. The presumption is, therefore, that the comparatively 
unornamented space between these two points was not ordinarily 
visible. (See Plate II.) This is another argument for the existence 
of a building in this corner. ‘The wall between these two points can- 
not well have been an interior wall, for it has all the main lines of the 
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other parts of the external wall. Any building which stood in the corner 
would probably have been low, with a railing around its roof which 
hid the western wall of the Erechtheion at least to the height of the 
railing of the porch of the Kepat. ‘The platform formed by this roof 
with its railing would naturally be accessible from the interior of the 
small building. The south-west corner of the Erechtheion is called 
in the inscription (C. /. G. 160, C. /. A, 1. 322, $2) } porta } 
ps Tot Kenporiov, the corner by the Kekropion. We may then 
safely affirm that the low building in the corner was the Kekropion. 

From the great pier which terminates the northern wall of the 
Erechtheion at the south-west corner of the north porch (Pl. I., E), a 
wall ran toward the west or south-west, which probably turned toward 
the south, and met the southem terrace at some distance west of the 
Erechtheion. The enclosure thus formed was entered from the 
north through the small door s, which leads from the porch through 
the northern wall just outside of the western wall. The lower part of 
the pier which terminates the northern wall is not finished in a line 
parallel to the length of the building, but slants toward the terrace, 
and it is clearly to be seen that a double wall met the building here 
(PL. IL. 4 and A‘). Fergusson thinks that this enclosed a covered 
passage, being led to this opinion by the flat stone which covers the 
small door by the pier. But as nothing positive is known of any 
buildings in this direction, and as a covered passage can be accounted 
for only by supposing it to lead to some building, the assumption in- 
volves us in too many complicated hypotheses. We can confidently 
assert only the existence of a wall at this place ; and the small door 
leading from this great porch justifies us in assuming that this wall 
belonged to an enclosure or répevos, to which the door formed the 
entrance. 

In the second step of the stereobate, under the great pier just 
mentioned, and in a stone now lying near it, are the remains of an 
ancient drain discovered by Botticher in 1862, the purpose of which 
has always been more or less enigmatical. ‘The direction of the drain 
is from the comer by the porch of the Képa. This corner was, as 
we have seen, probably occupied by a building, the water from the 
roof of which must have run off into the enclosed court-yard west of 
the Erechtheion. The drain was probably intended merely to carry 
off this rain-water. : 
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The porch of the Kepa: K communicated with the interior of the 
temple by a door (Plates I. and III., @) and a flight of steps, part of 
which still remains; but there appears to have been at least no 
public passage-way from the porch to the outside. At the north- 
east corner of the porch, where it joins the building, is an opening 
in the wall or railing of the porch, about 1 m. in width. This open- 
ing has evidently existed from the beginning, for the curve in the 
base of the anta and also that of the railing are continued around 
the corner, showing that the opening was never built up. The evi- 
dently ancient character of this opening has led Michaelis and Julius 
to assume an entrance at this point, and to base their arguments in 
no sinall degree upon its existence. If, however, any such entrance 
existed, it must have been a strictly private one for the priests and 
other functionaries ; for on the stone which forms the threshold of 
this supposed entrance (the upper stone of the foundation) the orna- 
mentation is continued across the opening. Now this elaborate 
ornamentation, which consists not only of curved but also of sharply- 
cut edges, would be exposed to injury from the feet of every one who 
passed over it. In fact, the ornamented edge has suffered very 
severely at this point where sight-seers now scramble over it, while 
other parts are much better preserved. Moreover, in order to use this 
opening as an entrance, it is necessary to mount a step 0.50 m. in 
height, that is, fully twice as high as any other step in the building. 
These arguments against the existence of a public entrance at this 
point have been advanced by A. S. Murray ( ‘Fournal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1. 224), and they seem to me conclusive. 

It remains to speak of the crypt # under the northern porch F. 
(Plate I., 2.) This is a small apartment entered from the interior of 
the building through a small door in the stone foundations of the 
north wall. (Plates I. and IV., x.) In its north-west corner is a small 
round cistern c. This Betlé dug out, and found to be not very deep : 
it is now again choked up. The eastern opening into the square 
magazine is roughly broken through the foundations of the porch, 
and cannot be older than the magazine, which is of modern construc- 
tion ; while the crypt and the entrance thereto from the interior of 
the building are evidently of the same date as the temple itself. In 
the rocky floor of the crypt are some irregular fissures in the rock, 
which have been supposed to be the marks shown in antiquity as 
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those of Poseidon’s trident.* Beulé (derepele a Athénes) is the 
chief supporter of this theory, and Botticher (Bezichks) is its chief 
opponent. It is difficult to believe that these irregular fissures could 
have been shown by the ancient guides as marks of a trident ; on the 
other hand, the purpose of the litde chamber under the porch has 
never been explained on any other theory. ‘This may possibly have 
been the dwelling of the sacred serpent,f though there is really no 
sufficient reason for the supposition. 

The Erechtheion, then, consisted of three apartments. The west- 
ern one had a public entrance from the great northern porch, and 
small doors opening into the porch of the Kopat and the enclosure 
on the west of the building. The eastern apartment was entered 
from the eastern portico, “The middle room had no direct entrance 
from the outside ; but it communicated with the eastern apartment 
by a door and a flight of steps, while probably it was separated from 
the narrower western apartinent only by a row of columns supporting 
an entablature. Besides these three apartments, there was a small 
crypt under the north porch, which was entered from the middle 
apartment. Under the western apartment was a cistem. West of 
the building was an enclosure, entered by a door in the western wall 
and by another door leading trom the north porch. In the south- 
east corner of this enclosure, adjoining the south-west corner of the 
Erechtheion, there appears to have been a low building, probably the 
Kekropion. 

Such being the arrangement of the parts of the building, t= re- 
mains to consider to what use its various parts were devoted, and what 
was the relative position of the several sanctuaries which it contained. 
For this: purpose we must consrlt the inscriptions, and also the 
notices Of ancient writers, especiuly of Pausanias. f 

Leaving Pausanias for the present. let us first examine our other 


authorities. 


* Pau. Pose, 5; Apollod. PD 14, 6.22 Strabe, IN. p.3go. 

t Aritoph.y Z.ccv. 758, Hered. VIEL gr. Blut. Zenritst. 10. 

7 OAL the inseriptions, as well as the passages of ancient writers relating to 

the Ereehtheion, are collected in the appendix and foot-nctes of Jahn’s work : 
wusantac Deccripie tres dp narwun tn iusun Soccfarum cdidit Cte Fahn, 
fiditie artera recogniis ae Adolfo Macicits, ducks cum iis tabulis tum forma 

arcis.ah JL KRaupovt des rtfla,  Bennew ah. Al Marcunt, S80. 
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C.f. A., I. 322, lines 44, 45 : T@v Kiovwy Trav éri Tod Toxou Tov mpos 
tov IlavSpoceiov. Again, ‘A@yvasov, VII. p. 482, lines 32-33 : dkaddp- 
favre ra peTaxiovia Térrapa ovTa Ta mpos Tov Tavdpoceiov. The wall 
mpos tov Ilavépocccov was then a wall with columns upon it, and with 
four intercolumniations. Now this corresponds exactly with what we 
have seen to be the case with the western wall, for there were four 
engaged columns with open spaces between them, and also a fourth 
open space between the southern column and the anta at the south- 
west corner of the building. The western wall, then, was the wall pos 
tov avdporeiov. 

Philochorus, frag. 146 (apud Dionys. Hal. a Din. 3): xvwv eis 
tov THs TToAcados vewy eiceAGotora, Kat dvca eis 1O [lavdpdceiov, eri tov 
Bwpov dvaBaca tov “Epxetou Aus tov tad 1H éAata, karéxerro. Also 
Apollodorus, III. § 14, 1, 2: pera d€ rovrov Fev “A@nva Kai roinou- 
pen tHs KataAp ews Keéxpota paprupa épirevcey éXaiav, y viv év TO 
Ilavdpocetw Setxvurac.’ The olive tree was then in the Pandroseion. 
Now, since the western wall was zpos rot Tavdépoceiov, the Pandro- 
seion either must be just east of this wall, that is, it must be the nar- 
row western hall of the temple, or it must be west of the wall, — 
that is, it must be the outer enclosure just west of the temple. The 
latter alternative seems from the first preferable. We should cer- 
tainly expect to find the olive tree under the open sky. Moreover, 
the dog of Philochorus mounted upon the altar of Zeus Herkeios 
(Zeus of the court) which stood under the olive tree. The altar of 
Zeus Herkeios could hardly have been within any building. The Pan- 
droseion was, then, the enclosure P west of the Erechtheion. (PI. I.) 

C. /. A., I. 322, lines 69-72: rot rotyouv rot éxros* dxaraferra 
[yo]yytAov Aouv rerparodias NII: rot &v re rpocrroptailw] trerparo- 
dias ALIT]. Of the wall in the xpooromiov (the inscription says) 
twelve (2?) tetrapodies were unpolished, This wall, whatever view is 
taken of the preceding sentence of the inscription, must be an inside 
wall. Now a wpoorousatey can be nothing but a place where mpouro- 
pta are the most prominent feature. The wpocroptatov is the place by 
the door or the place with the doors. The most conspicuous and 
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* In the C. 7. -t. and elsewhere, é«rés is changed to éyrds. In the C. /. 4. 
and in Jahn’s Pausaniae Descriptio -Ircis, tov rolxouv tov é(v)rds axardtecra is 
made a general heading, under which four items (two besides those quoted above) 
are included. The stone reads éxrds, and also Boeckh, C. 7. G. 160. 
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beautiful door of the Erechtheion was that of the northern porch 
(R in Plates I. and IY.), which opened into the western hall. Of the 
three other doors, two opened from this same hall. ‘This western 
hall, then, was probably the xpocrouaiov. This gives additional 
proof that the Pandroseion was the outer enclosure west of the tem- 
ple ; for if the space cast of the wall zpis rod ravSpoceov was known 
as the xpooromaiov, the Pandroscion must lie on the west of the wall. 

C.1.A,, I. 322, col 1, lines 83-87: éxi 1H mpoordoa rH xpos To 
Kexporiy ta rots Movs rovs dpoguaiors robs eri tov Kop émepyd- 
cacba drwber, x.7.A. In the portico by the Kekropion, the roof stones 
over the Maidens needed finishing. The porch of the Maidens was, 
then, zpos 7G Kexporitw. ‘This can hardly mean that the porch itself 
was the Kekropion, and held the tomb of Kekrops; but the Kekro- 
pion was probably, as we have seen, contiguous to this porch. We 
cannot suppose, Michaelis and others, that the porch was merely 
a place for the stairway (a “‘Treppenhaus”), by which the western 
chamber was entered from the south ; for, as we have seen, there 
can hardly have been a public entrance by this way. What was the 
purpose of the porch, I am, however, unable to determine. 

C.1.A., 1. 322, col. 1, lines 73-74: Tis apacrddos rerparoSias 
[II]. What is this rapacrds, of which “three tetrapodies were 
unpolished"? The word zapaerds cannot refer to a solid wall; nor 
can it here refer to any one of the porches, for they are all otherwise 
designated. One thing only remains: the row of columns which 
divided the western chamber from the central room was the rapaords. 

C.1.A., I. 322, col. 1, lines 75, 76 (the two lines following those 
last quoted) : rod apis téydAparos rerpamodias [A]I, Jn the wall by 
the statue, eleven tetrapodies (unpolished). The only wall to which this 
can refer is the cross-wall half way between the zapaords and the east 
end of the building. By that wall, then, stood the ancient heaven- 
descended statue of Athena.* Now, as the statue, according to the 
universal Greek custom, must have faced the east, it must have stood 
in the eastern room, which was therefore the special sanctuary of 
Athena. The rest of the building appears to have been used mainly 
as a place for displaying évaOjpara, or votive offerings and relics. 


* Paus., 1. 26; Plutarch, de Daedal. Plat, fr. 10: R6dwor 83 7d ris ModudBos, 
kor.A.; Apollod., II. 14, 6, 6: "EprxOévios . . . 7d dv "AxpordAcs Edaror ris "Auras 
pbearo. 
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C. I. A., I. 324¢, col. 1, lines 34-36: paBdacews trav Kivwv tov 
pos €w, Tov xara tov Bwpov. This is repeated in lines 63-65 ; and 
again in col. 2, 46-48, with the change of xard to wapd. In each 
case follows an enumeration of special columns, the fluting of which 
was provided for. What altar now is this which is thus mentioned as 
‘the altar” par excellence? ‘The only altars mentioned by name in 
the inscriptions are the altar of the @unyods and the altar of Dione. 
The first cannot be the altar in question, for C. / A., I. 322, lines 
77-80, reads év rH rpoordce rH mpos Tov Ovpwyaros: tov Bwpov rot 
Onxot aBerov, in the porch at the doorway the altar of the Ovnxod; 
was not set up. ‘The porch at the doorway is of course the northern 
porch, from which the great door opens into the western chamber ; 
consequently, the altar mentioned as the altar, near which stood “the 
columns towards the cast,’’ must have been distinct from this. The 
altar of Dione cannot have been “the altar”; for, whereas all the 
castern columns are collectively called cava rév Bwpov or mapa tov 
Bwpov, they are then counted separately as the first, second, etc., 
“from the altar of Dione.” * If the altar of Dione were meant by 
the simple Bwyds, these double references to it, thrice repeated, 
would be impossible. The altar mentioned under the simple appel- 
lation of Bwyos, at which the eastern columns are said to stand, was 
probably the altar of Zevs “Yzaros, the Supreme Zeus, with which 
Pausanias begins his description of the Erechtheion. But before 
discussing Pausanias, it may be well to restate briefly the results 
which we have thus far reached. 

The Erechtheion was divided by a cross-wall and by a difference 
of level into two unequal parts. The eastern part consisted of a 
single chamber, which contained the statue of Athena Polias. The 
western part was divided (probably only by a row of columns with an 
entablature) into two rooms, one of which was little more than an 
entrance hall (zpooropuatov). Under this entry was a cistern. West 
of the building was the Pandroseion, in which was the sacred olive 
tree of Athena. 

The description of Pausaniast agrees perfectly with this arrange- 
ment. It begins as follows : "Eore 5€ xat otxnpa "Epéybewy xadovpevov: 


* See C. £ A., L 324: the words immediately following the three passages 
cited above from this inscription. 
t See Paus., I. 26, 5 — 27, 2. 
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mpi 3: ris éod8ov Auds dome Bupds “Yadrov, ba tuyuyor Otovow ofde. 
xinpara S¢ Bévres otSty m1 olvw xpiracba: vopiLovow. Now there is 
also a building called the Erechtheion; and before the entrance is an 
altar® of Zeus Hypatos, at which they sacrifice nothing which ha: 
Life, but offer cakes, making no use of wine. Pausanias, if he saw 
things on the Acropolis in the order in which he describes them, 
approached the Erechtheion from the east. From the inscriptions 
we know that there was an altar, called “ the altar,” on the east of 
the Erechtheion. When now Pausanias says, “ Before the entrane 
is an altar of Zeus Hypatos,” what is more natural than to identify 
this with the Bopes of the inscriptions? Of course Pausanias might 
have entered the Erechtheion by the north porch, in which case the 
altar of Zeus Hypatos must be sought at that entrance ; but in this sup- 
position he must have passed the eastern entrance without noticing it. 
in order to reach the north porch, which is hardly probable. As there 
was no regular entrance by the porch of the Maidens, it is most natural 
to suppose that Pausanias entered the Erechtheion from the east. 
Pausanias proceeds : "EceAGoiws 3€ clot Bupoi, Movadavos, of’ of 
xal "Epexbei Otovou é tov pavreiparos, xai iipwos Bovrov, tpiros 8% 
“Hqaierov. ypagai St éni rar rolyww Tod yévous esi rot Bovrads: 
Upon entering, there are three altars: one of Poseidon, upon which 
they sacrifice also to Erechtheus, according to some oracle; one of the 
hero Butes; and one of Hephaestos, And there are upon the walls 
pictures of the family of the Butadac. ‘Yhese three altars must have 
been near the eastern entrance, in the cella where stood the most 
sacred image of Athena. Pausanias nowhere mentions an altar of 
Athena. Were there then in the cella with the ancient statue altars 
of Poseidon, Butes, and Hephaestos, but none of Athena? This 
seems hardly possible. An altar of Athena must have been there, 
and it was probably quite as conspicuous as any of those mentioned. 
But an altar of Athena was a necessary part of the temple of Athena, 
the presence of which Pausanias quietly assumes without taking the 
trouble to mention it ; whereas the presence of the other three altars 


* This was probably the altar founded by Kekrups. See Paus., VIIL. 2, 3 
5 dy yap (Kéxpoy) Ala re ovdpacey “Tuaroy xparos, xal dxdoa Exe Yuxhy robreey 
bey aloaer ob8ly Oia, éypara 82 emxdpia eel rob Beuod xaMhyier, RTA, 
Eusebius. Pracp. Fuang., X. 9, 22: xpiros 8¢ Kéxpoy Adyera: Ziiva kecdmeéras 
ov Ged», wh apérepcy oSrw wap’ avOpdnois Gvopagucvoy: Eweira Buudy wap’ *AGn- 
valors IBpiaas xpiros. 
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in the chamber of the goddess was something remarkable. The 
altar of Butes and the pictures of Butadae were, however, not out of 
place in the temple, for Butes and his descendants were Athena’s 
priests quite as much as Poseidon’s.* The official name of the tem- 
ple, 6 vews év @ 70 dpxatov dyaApa (C. /. A., I. 322, line 1), shows that 
the building was regarded as a temple of Athena, in which the other 
divinities were but guests. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that no separate cella appears to have been set apart for Poseidon- 
Erechtheus, whose altar stood in the eastern chamber. 

Having mentioned the altar of Poseidon, Pausanias proceeds to 
mention the other objects connected with that god before saying 
anything about Athena: Kat (durAotv yap éore 76 otxnpa) Kai vdwp 
éariv évdov OaAdcovov év dpéare (rovTo péy Oadipa ov péya: Kai yap door 
peooyaay oixovow dAXoas Te éore kai Kapoiv “Adpodiovedow: ddAAa r0d_ 
TO ppeap és ovyypadyy mapéxerat Kupdrwv Hxov emt vorw wvevoarTt) Kai 
Tpiaivys éoriv év Tq wétTpg oxHpa. Tadra 5é A€yerar Movado paprvpwa 
és tyv dudioByrnow ras xwpas gavyva. The building is double; 
and there is therein sea-water in a well, Now this ts no great 
wonder, for the Karian Aphrodisians and others who inhabit the 
interior have the same. But the well in question ts noted for giving 
Jorth a sound of waves when the south wind blows. There ts also the 
mark of a trident in the rock. These are said to have appeared as 
signs for Poseidon when he was contending for the country. 

Pausanias does not mention the objects of interest in the Erech- 
theion in the order in which he saw them, that is, in a purely local 
order, but rather in the order in which they would naturally present 
themselves to the mind of one who knew their mythical relations. 
Immediately after mentioning the altars which he saw upon entering, 
he remarks that “the building is double,”’ and then mentions the well 
of sea-water ; this must mean that the altars were in one part of the 
double building and the well in the other. This agrees exactly with 
what has been said above concerning the cistern under the Prosto- 
miaeon. The expression “the building is double ” offers no difficulty. 
Although there are remains of two cross-walls, the western one was, 
as has been explained above, probably little more than a row of 


* Apollod., IIT. 15, 1: Mavdlovos 8& awoOavdvros of waides Ta watpeia euepl- 
carro xal thy wey Bacirclay EpexOeds AauBdve:, Thy 3t iepwodryny ris ’AOnvas Kal 
Tou Moge:devos rou 'EpexOdws Bot’rns. Similar statements are found elsewhere. 
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columns with antae at the ends ; whereas the division of the building 
at the eastern cross-wall was much more marked by the great difference 
in the level of the floor east and west of that wall. The marks of 
the trident may or may not be the fissures now seen in the small 
chamber under the northern porch. These fissures do not look much 
like trident marks, nor is their position with relation to the cistern 
consistent with the account of Pausanias. On the whole, it is not 
likely that they were ever exhibited as the marks of Poseidon’s trident. 
The trident marks must have been somewhere near the cistern ; 
but more than this we cannot determine.* 

After mentioning the signs which bore witness to Poseidon’s might, 
Pausanias turns his attention to Athena: ‘lepa pe ras “AOnvas éoriv 
9 TE GAAy OAS Kal ¥) Tada Gpows yy (Kal yap dcots Geos KaberryKer 
dAXous ev rots Sypoas céBav, obdév Te Hooor THy AOnvay ayovow év ry27), 
To O& aywrarov éy Kod todXois mporepor vomurOe Ereow WY THAD OV 
aro tov Sypwv éoriv ‘AOyvas dyaApa év tH vey dxporoAe, Tore dé 
ovopalopevy wore: gyn S€ és airo €xa recvelv ex Tot otpavot, Kai 
rovro pev otk tré$eyu, cire ovrws cite dAAws €xe. Now the rest of 
the city and the whole country likewise ts sacred to Athena, for those 
whose custom it ts te worship other deities in the demes hold Athena 
none the less in honor, but the most sacred statue, which was wer- 
shipped in common many years before the union of the demes was 
made, ts the statue of Athena tn what ts now called the Acropolts but 
was then called the Polis; and the story goes that tt fell from heaven. 
And this question J will not discuss, whether tt be so or otheriuse. 

Then follows the description of the lamp of Kallimachos: Avyvoy 
d¢ ty Oew xpvoovy KaddAipaxos érotnoer. eurAnoarres dé €Aaiov tov 
Avyvoy THY alryv tod péAXAOVTOS Erovs dvapevovTw Iuepar: EAatov Se 
éxetvo tov peraty érapxel ypovoy r@ Avyvw Kara ra aia év ipépa Kai 
ruxti datvovr.. Kai ot Aivov Kapraciov OpvadAXyjs verre, 6 by rvpi 
Atvwy povov ovK EoTw aAwoysov. going dé iwip rod Atyvov yaArxois 
dvyxwy és TO Opopoy avagcra tv atpida. Kallimachos made a golden 
lamp for the Goddess. When they have filled this lamp with oil, 


* The author's statement here is perhaps somewhat too strong. The fissures, 
half choked with earth and rubbish as they are, do look very like what one might 
imagine the mark of a tremendous trident stroke to be. The presence of the 
door and passage leading to these fissures from the temple, in the absence of any 
other reasonable explanation, creates a strong presumption that the fissures were 
looked upon in antiquity as the trident stroke. — T. W. I. 
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they wait until the same day of the next year, and the oil lasts all 
the intervening time, though the lamp burns day and night attke. 
It has a wick of Karpasian flax, which ts the only flax that is 
not destroyed by fire. And a bronze palm-tree over the lamp reaches 
to the roof and carries off the smoke. This lamp must have burnt 
before the sacred statue of Athena in the eastern cella. 

Then follows the enumeration of the other objects of interest in 
the temple (I. 27, 1): Ketra: dé év 1G vad tHs ToAados “Epps évdov, 
Kéxpomos elvar Aeyopevov avaOnpa, td KAddwy pupoivys ov wvvorrtov. 
avaOypata dé érdca. afta Aoyov, Tov péev dpxaiwv didpos dxAadias éorri, 
Aaddrov roinpa, Addupa b€ ard Mydwy Macuwriov Odpag, os elyev év 
TlAararais riv yyepoviay THs Crirov, Kat dxuwdxys Mapdoviov Acyopevos 
elvar. There stands in the temple of (Athena) Polias a Hermes of 
wood, said to be an offering of Kekrops, which is hidden from sight 
with myrtle boughs. And among the more ancient votive offerings 
worthy of note, is a folding arm-chair, the work of Daedalos; and 
with the spoils taken from the Persians are the breast-plate of Masts- 
tos, who commanded the cavalry at FPlataea, and a short sword, satd 
to be that of Mardonios. We have no means of determining the 
position of any of these objects. 

After mentioning these objects of interest within the temple, 
Pausanias goes on: Ilepi d€ ris éAaius otdéy Exovow dAdo eiretv 7) TH 
Oew papruprov yevéaOar Tovro és Tov ayava Tov eri TH xwpg. Aé€youvor Se 
Kat rade, KaTaxavOnvar pév tTHv éAaiav yvixa 6 Mydos tiv woAdw évérpyoey 
"AOnvaios, karaxavbetcay 5é avOnpepov Ooov re éxi Sv0 BAaorTHcat wHxeIs.* 
But about the olive tree they have nothing to say but that tt sprang 
up as a sign for the goddess in her struggle for the country. But 
they say also that the olive was burnt when the Persian set fire 
fo the ctty of the Athenians, and that after being burnt down tt sprang 
up the same day to a height of some two cubits. 

This olive tree stood, as we have already seen, in the Pandroseion. 
Pausanias says: To vad dé trys ‘AOnvas Havdpocov vaos cuveyyns éore: 
kai éore Ildavdpocos és tyv rapaxaraOyxny avairios TMV adeAhov povn. 
Contiguous to the temple of Athena is the temple of Pandrosos. Now 


* Herod., VIII. 55: ravrny dy thy éAainy Gua te BAA ipo xaréAaBe éuxpn- 
aOyvas ixd trav BapBdpwv: Seurdpy 5¢ judpn dxd ris euxphowws "AOnvalwy of Ovew 
ixd Bacirdos xeAevduevo: ws avéBnoay és rd Ipdv, Spwy BAaardy ex Tov creAd€xeos 
Scov re wnxvaiov avadeSpaunndéta. Pausanias doubles the single cubit here men- 
tioned by Herodotus. 
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Pandrosos is the only one of the sisters who was not false te her 
trust. 

The Pandroseion was just west of the Erechtheion, which is here 
called the temple of Athena. ‘The sacred statue of Athena stood in 
the eastern cella, to which the Pandroseion was not ovvexés; but the 
whole building now generally called the Erechtheion was a joint tem- 
ple of Athena and Poseidon, or rather a temple of Athena in which 
Poseidon-Erechtheus had a share. The name by which the temple 
is mentioned in the inscription quoted above (C. £ A, I. 322, 
line 1), the temple in which is the ancient statue, is enough to show 
that Athena was regarded as the chief divinity of the whole temple ; 
so that the Pandroseion is very properly called * contiguous to the 
temple of Athena,” although the special cella of Athena was at the 
other end of the building. 

There is then nothing in the description of Pausanias which does 
not agree with the conclusions at which we have arrived from an 
examination of the ruins of the building and the study of the in- 
scriptions. 

The roof of the Erechtheion was undoubtedly framed of wood, as is 
proved by C./.41., I. 3244, col. 1, lines 35-37: xpiura:s... xaAvppara 
eis ry épopyr, and by the subsequent mention of récroves, carpenters, 
in connection with parts of the roof. 

It is not my purpose to describe or discuss the beautiful ornamen- 
tation and architectural details of the Erechtheion. Suffice it to say 
that the work is everywhere characterized by extreme richness of 
design and delicacy of execution, and that the effect was doubtless 
much heightened by the free use of color and gilding. It is not 
probable that the pediments were filled with sculptures. No 
mention of any such figures is found in the inscriptions, nor have any 
fragments of them been found among the ruins. 


* The middle block of the pediment of the north porch, much broken, stands 
on the ground, against a mass of modern wall and rubbish, back outward, apex 
upward, immediately north of the porch. —T. W. 
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In this paper on the Battle of Salamis I propose to discuss chiefly 
questions which relate to the positions and movements of the two 
hostile fleets before the battle and during its progress, with other ° 
topographical matters, leaving untouched many interesting historical 
points which are not directly connected with the topography. Dur- 
ing the autumn of 1882 and the spring of 1883 I made frequent 
excursions to Salamis and to the Attic shores opposite the island, 
and thus had the advantage of reading the ancient accounts of the 
battle and considering the various modern theores of the positions 
and movements of the two fleets amid the scenes of the contest." 
The view of land and water which these memorable scenes present 
to-day is essentially the same as that upon which Xerxes looked 
when he took his seat on Mt. Aegaleos on that eventful September 
morning in 480 B.c. which decided the fate of Hellas. The barren 
island of Psyttaleia, one of the central points in the combat; the 


1 Many of the views expressed in this paper upon the possibility of reconciling 
the accounts of Aeschylus and Herodotus were the result of an earlier visit to 
Athens, and were published in brief notes on Herod. VIII. 76 and 85 in my 
Greek Reader in 1871 (pp. 141-143). Since the paper was read in Athens, I 
have revised it in the light of several articles on the subject to which I did not 
have access when it was first written, especially the following: Loeschke, EpAoras- 
studien, \., die Schlacht bet Salamis, in Fakrb. da, Phil., 1877, pp. 25 ff.; Busolt 
(reply to the last), in Ahern. ALus., 1883, pp. 627 ff.; Sihler, The Batlle of Salamis, 
in Zrans. of lm. Phil. Assoc., 1877, pp. 109 ff.; Lolling, Afeerenge v. Salamis, 
in fist. u. Phil. Aufsadtze, Festgabe an E. Curtius, 1884. The article of Loeschke 
is specially valuable in presenting the view of Aeschylus as the only one to be 
accepted ; but he seems to me to be in error in ascribing to Hlerodutus (unless 
his text is changed) a view absolutely irreconcilable with this. He places the 
Greek line outside of the straits, facing south, running westward from the so- 
called Thseves’ Harbor (¢wpav Amy), marked @ on the map, near which he 
places the Heracleum. Dr. Sihler’s object is chiefly literary, and he agrees with 
most scholars in taking for granted the chief point which I have disputed, the 
arrangement of the Persian fleet opposite the town of Salamis before the battle. 
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rough Silenian rocks, at the end of the long sharp point of Salamis, 
where “ Artembares, leader of ten-thousand horse”! found his 
grave; the hill on which the town of Salamis stood, in its com- 
manding position, boldly projecting into the bay; the rocky and 
inhospitable coast of the mainland of Attica, with its steep height 
of Aegaleos rising opposite the town ; the bright clear waters of the 
straits of Salamis, still as ready as of old to change from a glassy 
calm to a lively swell in the morning sea-breeze ;*— all these are 
still familiar sights to every one who sails or rows from the Piraeus 
over to the bay of Salamis. 

In most histories of Greece and in most commentaries on Hero- 
dotus an account of the battle of Salamis is given, chiefly or 
wholly on the supposed authority of Herodotus, which seems to me 
to neglect or to contradict some of the most obvious facts of the 
topography, as well as the best testimony of the ancients. Nearly 
all modern writers represent the Greek fleet at the beginning of the 
battle as drawn up in a curved line around the great bay of Salamis, 
sometimes outside the hill on which the town stood and the high 
island of St. George north of the town, sometimes with the line 
broken by one or both of these formidable obstructions ; while the 
Persian fleet is arranged (often in three lines) directly opposite the 
Greeks, extending from the entrance of the gulf of Eleusis almost 
to the Piraeus. Indeed, it is generally assumed that the principal 
movement by which the Persians endeavored to cut off the escape of 
the Greeks, after the message of Themistocles to Xerxes, consisted in 
bringing a large part of their fleet into this position. It is said that, 
under cover of the night and without the knowledge of the Greeks, 
they rowed several hundred ships quietly through the narrow pas- 
sages between the Attic coast and the two opposite points of Psytta- 
leia and Salamis, and formed their line from the neighborhood of 
the Piraeus along the main land through the straits of Salamis, until 
their northern wing was pushed beyond Aegaleos so as to close the 
passage from the straits into the gulf of Eleusis.* If this move- 


1 Aesch. Pers. 302. 2 Plut. Them. 14. 
3 Grote, V. p. 172, says: During the night, a portion of the Persian fleet, sailing 
from Peiraeus northward along the western coast of Attica, closed round to the 
north of the town and harbour of Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue 
from the strait on the side of Eleusis. Curtius, Griech. Gesch. IT. p. 69, makes 
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position that they were fairly seen by the Persians.' Themistocles, 
we are informed, harangued the Greek crews on the shore of Salamis 
after day-break, when (on the common theory) the enemy's fleet must 
have been in plain sight just across the bay. After this the Greeks 
embarked ;? then, after waiting for the arrival of the Aeginetan trireme 
sent the day before to summon the Aeacidae from Aegina to their aid,* 
or (as Plutarch relates) for the morning sea-breeze to blow,‘ they bega 
their advance. Is it likely that the Persians, who if they were within the 
straits were there eager to capture the Greek fleet, which they believed 
to be anxious to elude them by flight, would have lost this opportunity 
to anticipate the Spartan tactics at Aegospotami* by seizing the Greek 
ships while the crews were getting ready to embark, or would have 
failed at least to attack them before the line of battle could be formed? 

2. It is agreed on all hands that the Persian movement, whatever 
it was, by which the Greeks were actually surrounded and their escape 
was cut off was executed by night so secretly and silently that none 
of the Greeks at Salamis (except, of course, Themistocles) even sus- 
pected it until they heard of its accomplishment from Aristides and 
afterwards from the crew of a Tenian ship which had deserted from 
the Persians.* [s it possible now to conceive of such carelessness 
on the part of the Greeks at this momentous crisis, that the long line 
of Persian ships, which is commonly believed to have faced them in 
the morning, could have passed directly by their camp at Salamis 
and within hearing distance of the town without attracting the least 
attention? And although we cannot trust Plutarch’s statement that 
the battle was fought at the time of full moon, on the sixteenth of 
Munychion,? especially in the face of the more probable date also given 
by Plutarch, “about the twentieth” of Boédromion* (about our twen- 


Pers, 398: Ooms 3 wdvres Yaar éxpaveis iBeiv, This point is strongly 
emphasized by Loesehke, Jahrb, d Pils 18 

2 Herod. VIL viaas Bi rodrey ri xpioow aipieatas wal xavanditas 
Thy piiow, doBalvew exércve ds tas vais. Kal obror dv Bh dadBauvor, wal Fue 
ae’ Alyivns rpchpns h xara robs Alax(Bas dweBhunae. 

3 Sce last note, and Herod. VIII. 64. 

“Plut. Them. 14. Xen. /ellen. 1, 2, 27; Grote, VIII. p. 296. 
¢ Herod. VIL 79-82; Plat. Them. 12, Arist. 8. 

7: The BL Eerqy del Béxa Tod Movruyuvos *ApréuiBe 

Kabsépworar, dv 1 s “EAAnoH wepl Zadauiva vixwow dwérauper i Oeds wavodAnves. 

*Plut. Camill. 19: ev BE Zerauine wep! ras eixdBas (éelxwy). On this whole 
question see Boeckh, Mondcyclen der Hellenen, pp. 73, 74 
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tieth of September), still the tradition that a moonlight night pre- 
ceded the battle is most likely to be authentic. As the Athenian 
calendar was based almost wholly on the moon’s phases, the months 
being as nearly as possible exact lunar months, it is impossible that 
the nineteenth of the month should be long after the full moon ; and 
the September moon, even six days after it is full, rises before ten P.M. 
A cloudy night at that season is hardly to be thought of. There is 
therefore every reason to believe that during the greater part of the 
night in question the straits of Salamis were illumined by moonlight, 
so that every movement along the Attic shore must have been visible 
from the opposjte town. Aristides, it will be remembered, returning 
from exile at this critical moment, made the passage from Aegina to 
Salamis during this night with great danger, and immediately informed 
Themistocles that the Greeks were completely shut in by the enemy. 
Themistocles saw by this that his stratagem was successful, and he 
explained to Aristides that the Persian movement was made by his 
own advice. But he shows by his language (as Herodotus’ reports 
it) that he had no information on the subject before the coming of - 
Aristides : if, however, the chicf Persian movement had been made 
within the bay of Salamis, it could never have escaped his vigilance. 
His first reply to Aristides, ra yap éyw Seduyv yeverOar, avros abromrys 
yevopevos Axes,” Shows plainly that the movements which Aristides had 
witnessed on the west and southwest of Salamis, out of sight of the 
Greek camp, were those which he was expecting. Anstides was then 
introduced to the council of the Greek commanders, to whom he told 
his story, saying that he had come over from Aegina and had with 
great difficulty eluded the blockading ships of the enemy, for the 
whole Greek encampment was encompassed by the ships of Xerxes.® 
Plutarch quotes Aristides as saying: ‘‘The sea about us and dchind 
us is full of the enemy’s ships” ;* and he himself relates that the 
Persian ships “sailed out by night, and surrounded and beset the 
straits on all sides and the islands, no one being aware of move- 
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ment” (i.e. until Aristides came).! Is it credible that Aristides 
should thus dwell so strongly on the swarm of ships between Sala- 
mis and Aegina as his chief proof that the Greeks were wholly shut 
in, if a large Persian fleet had already pushed in between Salamis and 
the Attic coast and was actually lying less than a mile distant from 
the town? It seems to me that the expressions of Aristides, as well 
as those of Herodotus and Plutarch, plainly refer to a blockade of 
both outlets of the bay of Salamis, so that the escape of the Greeks 
was completely cut off on the north as well as on the south; and to 
the stationing of ships at other points around Salamis where escape 
might be attempted. They also refer to the landing of troops on 
Psyttaleia and perhaps on some smaller islands. But they cannot 
reasonably be made to imply anything like filling the straits of Sala- 
mis themselves with Persian ships. 

3. Aeschylus, Herodotus, and Plutarch concur in the statement 
that Xerxes landed a body of Persians on Psyttaleia because he 
thought that this island would be a central point in the sea-fight? 
This certainly implies that he expected to meet the Greek fleet at the 
southern outlet of the straits, by which he thought it would attempt 
to escape. If he had formed his plan to pen the whole Greek fleet 
into the bay of Salamis‘by stretching his own ships through the straits 
beyond Aegaleos, he must have expected that the battle would be 
fought within the bay ; and nothing short of a successful breaking of 
his blockade by the Greeks could have made Psyttaleia the scene of a 
serious contest. Aeschylus and Herodotus* agree that the Persians 
on the island were to save Persians and slaughter Greeks who might 
be driven ashore there in the battle. Herodotus speaks of the proba- 
bility of both men and wrecks being brought there, since the island 
lay directly in the line of the expected battle.t Plutarch says expressly 
that about Psyttaleia appears to have been the scene of the greatest 
struggle and the hardest fighting’ Does not all this show that Xerxes 


1 [bid.+ al BapBapixad rprhpers vontwp dvaxSeioa xal wepiBaroica: Tbr te épor 
dy windq Kad ras rhoous Kateixor, obBerds xpoeiBéros Thy Kixdwow Her 4 °Apt- 
orelBns, K7.A. 

2 Aesch. Pers. 441-464; Herod. VIII. 76, 95 5 Plut. frist. 9. 

3 Aesch. Pers. 450-453; Herod. VIII. 76. 
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cean Life of Aeschylus,! the poet actually fought on one of the 
Athenian ships at Salamis. In any case his testimony is unimpeach- 
able ; and although he is a poet, to whom it would be absurd to look 
for a detailed and accurate history of the battle, it is at least safe to 
say that nothing can be accepted as historic which distinctly contra- 
dicts any plain statement of Aeschylus regarding the contest. In 
473-472 B.c., less than eight years after the battle, Aeschylus wrote his 
tragedy, Tie Persians, in which he puts a most graphic narrative of 
the fight of Salamis into the mouth of a Persian messenger, who bears 
the report of the great defeat to Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, at 
Susa. ‘The account begins (ers. 353) with the crafty message sent 
by Themistocles to Xerxes, through his servant Sicinnus, which tells 
the king that the Greeks are about to make their escape in the 
coming night from the bay of Salamis, where they have been lying 
since their retum from Artemisium. ‘The king at once gives orders 
to all the officers of his fleet to make two movements to shut up the 
Greeks within the bay, so that escape shall be impossible. When 
night shall come, they are first to “station a squadron of ships in 
three lines, to guard the exits and the rushing straits of the sea” 
(ic. the southern outlet of the straits of Salamis), and secondly to 
station “others round about the island of Ajax.”* He threatens that, 
if the Greeks escape this blockade and take to flight, all the com- 
manders shall lose their heads. When night comes on, the move- 
ment proceeds, and the Persian ships are kept rowing about all night,” 
taking their positions and eagerly watching for the expected flight 
of the Greeks. ‘The landing of a large force of the noblest Persians 
on Psyttaleia, though it is not mentioned here, is described in another 
place.! The poet, addressing an audience composed in great part 
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of those who had witnessed the battle or had fought in it, does not 
mention the reason assigned by the historians for the failure of the 
Greeks to carry out their plan of retreat to the Isthmus, that Aristides 
and the Persian deserters informed them of the blockade; indeed 
he wisely omits all mention of the ignominious resolution of the 
previous day. Aeschylus next describes the disappointment of the 
Persians as the night advanced and no signs of flight appeared, and 
their consternation when at day-break they heard the solemn paean 
— the signal for batthe— chanted by the Greeks in their fleet and 
loudly echoing from the hills of Salamis.' At the trumpet’s sound 
the Greeks advanced to meet the enemy, who were evidently sup- 
posed by the poet to be just entering the straits, outside of which 
they had been posted during the night. As the Greeks rowed for- 
ward, “ they all quickly appeared in full sight” to the Persians.? The 
right wing first advanced in good order, and soon the whole line was 
in motion. A loud cry burst forth from all the ships at once, “ Chil- 
dren of the Greeks, advance ; free your country ; free your children, 
your wives, and the shrines of your fathers’ Gods and the tombs of 
your sires. Now ye are to fight for your all.’” The conflict was soon 
begun by a Greek ship (elsewhere said to be that of Ameinias, the 
youngest brother of Aeschylus) attacking a Phoenician vessel and 
breaking off her prow;* and now “ship dashed against ship its 
brazen-pointed beak. At first the stream (petpa) of the Persian 
host held out ; but when a mass of ships were crowded in the nar- 
rows and they could give no help to one another,” they dashed into 
their own vessels and crashed the banks of oars with their own beaks,* 
while the Greeks skilfully rushed upon them from every side. The 
Persian ships attempted to escape by flight; but their fleet was in 


1 Pers. 384-394. ? Pers. 398. See note I on p. 242. 

3 Pers. 409-411. The mention of the Phoenician ship in vs. 410 shows that 
the Greek ship was an Athenian (Herod. VIII. 85). Ameinias is called a brother 
of Aeschylus by Diodorus, XI. 27, and in the Life of Aeschylus (see note 1 on 
p- 246). But Plutarch, 7em. 14, calls him a Decelean; and Herodotus, VIII. 
84, 93. calls him a Pallenian ; whereas Aeschylus was an Eleusinian. 
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utter disorder; * their hulls lay upturned; and the water was no 
longer to be seen, filled with wrecks of ships and slaughtered 
mortals. ‘The shores and the rocks were full of the dead.” The 
Greeks, it is said, speared the Persians in the sea with broken oars 
and pieces of wrecks, “as men spear tunnies.” Night alone ended 
the slaughter.' 

In this account there 1s nothing that looks like a line (or three 
lines) of Persian ships between-Salamis and the shore of Attica. On 
the contrary, we have three lines of ships set by Xerxes to guard the 
exit of the straits of Salamis (éxzAovs pvAdcoeyv Kai Topors @uppofovrs ) , 
which certainly is the same movement as that described by Herodo- 
tus in the words (vill. 76), xaretyov peype Mourvytns rarra ror sopOpor 
rHoe wnat, hey held the whole passage (evidently from the straits) / 
Munychia uth their ships. The movement mentioned by Aeschylus 
in vs. 368, dAAas dé xvxAw vyoor Alarros wép€ (sc. ragac), and (set) 
others round about the island of Ajax, must include what Diodorus 
descnbes as ‘sending out the Egyptian naval force with orders 
to block the passage between Salamis and the coast of Megara.” * 
Plutarch, without mentioning the Egyptians, but evidently having this 
movement in mind, speaks of a blockading force of two hundred 
ships sent out by night.* Two hundred, according to Herodotus, was 
just the number of the Egyptian ships... Whether Herodotus recog- 
nizes this precaution of Xerxes, is a question which may be postponed 
for the present. These ships sent to guard the northwest passage 
near Megara, as well as the force landed on Psyttaleia, were, as it 
proved, practically out of the battle; and the ships which met the 
Greek fleet as it set forth from the bay of Salamis in the morning 
were those which were stationed in the night at the southern entrance 


U Pers, 4lj—-42s. 

2 Diod. XI. 17: ev@ts odv 1d tay Aiyurtley vavtuxdy edéreupe, mxpoordtas 
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3 Plut. 7hemt. 12: Tas wey GAAas wAnpoty Kal’ Hovylay, S:axoclas 8 avayOdrras 
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undeis tov wodeuiov. Cf. -Irist. 8: weptBarovoa tov te wépoy ev wxuxAw Kal Tas 
yhoovs xatecxoy. Plutarch with his usual carelessness seems to suppose that the 
blockade of both outlets of the straits and, indeed, of the whole island was 
effected by these two hundred ships. But he evidently understands that the main 
body of the fleet, which was tu be manned at leisure, is to remain outside of the 
southern outlet until morning. He certainly places the battle in the narrows 
(see Them. 14). 4 Herod. VII. 89. 
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of the straits. Diodorus states simply that Xerxes, after sending the 
Egyptians to block the Megarian channel, “sent the rest of his multi- 
tude of ships to Salamis, with orders to attack the enemy and settle 
the contest by a sea-fight.”’ But it is obvious from what follows that 
he places the Persian fleet, before its advance in the morning, outside 
of the straits ; for he thus describes the movement made after Xerxes 
gave the order for an attack: “The Persians at first sailed on keep- 
ing their line, having plenty of room; but when they came into the 
narrows, they were forced to withdraw some ships from the line, and 
this caused great confusion.” The admiral led the line, and was the 
first to join battle ; but he fell after a brilliant struggle. When his 
ship was sunk, the whole fleet of the barbarians fell into disorder.” 
He then describes the Persians’ attempts to retreat into the open sea, 
and the skilful attacks of the Athenians by which their ships were 
destroyed. ‘This agrees perfectly with the account of Aeschylus, who 
speaks of the s¢ream (fedua) of the Persian ships entering the nar- 
rows and falling into confusion there. We may add here the testi- 
mony of Thucydides and Plutarch to the fact that the battle was 
fought tz ‘the straits. Thucydides makes the Athenian orator at 
Sparta speak of Themistocles as airwraros év ro orev@ vavpaxynoa, 
chiefly responsible for fighting in the narrows, which, it is added, did 
most of all to ensure the victory.? Plutarch gives Themistocles credit 
for great sagacity in beginning the battle just when the morning sea- 
breeze drove a swell into the narrows ;‘ this swell would have caused 
no trouble to ships well inside of the long point of Salamis, but it did 
annoy the Persians greatly. All these accounts of the battle become 
sheer nonsense if we believe that the Persian fleet was arranged along 
the Attic shore within the straits before daybreak. On that suppo- 
sition Aeschylus and Diodorus (/.e. Ephorus) do not give another 
account of the matter ; they simply tell an impossible story. 

Let us now examine the evidence on which it is so generally and 
so confidently asserted that this was the position of the Persians when 
the day opened. Thus far we have found substantial agreement 


1 Diod. XI. 17. 
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among all our authorities, including Herodotus, upon the main point. 
the stationing of a large body of Persian ships cufside the straits of 
Salamis during the night before the battle. According to Aeschylus 
and Diodorus (Ephorus) this was the only naval force with whicn 
the Greeks came in conflict ; it has generally been thought, however. 
that Herodotus makes this of less importance, and represents the 
Greeks as fighting mainly with another body of ships, which was sent 
into the bay of Salamis during the night. If this is so, the evidence 
must be found in the two passages of Herodotus the consideration 
of which we postponed (p. 245). Remembering always that this 
interpretation must bring Herodotus and Aeschylus into irreconcil- 
able opposition on a question of fact, in which Aeschylus is an eye- 
witness of unimpeachable authority, let us examine the passages of 
Herodotus (vill. 76 and 85), and see whether there is really any dis- 
agreement at all. 

We first hear of the Persian fleet, after the battle of Artemisium, as 
sailing to Histiaea in Euboea, then passing through the Euripus, and 
at last assembling at Phalerum, at that time the only port otf Athens.! 
Here Xerxes came down to the fleet from the ruins of Athens, which 
he had just destroyed, and held the council of war descnbed by 
Herodotus.” The result of this conference was that Xerxes revolved 
to attack the Greek fleet, which was already lying in the bay of 
Salamis, without further delay. It was just at the time when Themis- 
tocles had persuaded the Spartan admiral to remain and risk a sea- 
fight at Salamis instead of sailing away with the remains of the Greek 
fleet to defend the Peloponnesus.* As soon as Xerxes had resolved 
to fight, the Persians brought up their ships from Phalerum towards 
Salamis and arranged them in order of battle, although it was too 
late to make an attack the same day.* This must be the movement 
which brought the Persians to the position which Herodotus supposes 
them to occupy when he speaks in chapter 76 of the further move- 
ments during the night by which the Greeks were shut in. The 
movement from Phalerum towards Salamis, he tells us, so terrified 
the Peloponnesian Greeks, that in a panic the earlier vote to fight 
at Salamis was reversed, and it was now voted to sail away to the 
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Isthmus. It was at this time, apparently in the afternoon before the 
day of the battle, just after the sudden approach of the Persian fleet 
to Salamis, that Themistocles sent Sicinnus to Xerxes, warning him of 
the intended flight of the Greeks.’ Xerxes immediately fell into the 
trap, and ordered the movements which Herodotus describes in 
somewhat obscure language in chapter 76. He first (as all agree) 
placed a strong force of Persians on Psyttaleia, to save Persians and 
destroy Greeks during the battle. Then, after midnight, Herodotus 
proceeds, the Persians ‘‘ brought their west wing up to Salamis so as 
to encircle it” or “ by a circuitous movement” («vxAorperac).” This 
by itself would never have suggested a movement izéo the bay of 
Salamis. Its most obvious meaning is surely, that the ships which 
formed the west wing (ro add’ éomépys xépas) as the fleet lay before 
night-fall were now sent to blockade the island of Salamis, to cut off 
all escape for the Greeks in the direction of Aegina, and especially to 
guard the passage between Salamis and Megara, by which it was 
thought the Greeks might attempt to escape when they found the 
southern straits closed. It corresponds in fact to what Aeschylus 
describes (vs. 368) as stationing ‘* other ships round about the island 
of Ajax,” and to the sending of two hundred ships to the northwest 
of Salamis which is described by Diodorus. It was this force which 
made the night passage of Aristides from Aegina to Salamis so 
dangerous. It seems hardly possible that Herodotus should omit 
all mention of this important movement, which is clearly described 
by Aeschylus and Diodorus; and I submit that, unless the discus- 
sion of the other passage of Herodotus gives strony ground for a 
contrary opinion, this is the most rational and consistent explanation 
of the words in question. We have no knowledge of the position of 
the Persian fleet when this west wing was sent off, except that it was 
brought up from Phalerum to Salamis and arranged in order,’ prob- 
ably southeast of Salamis and south of the long point and of Psyttaleia. 
With this interpretation of the clause referring to the west wing, the 
following statement of Herodotus becomes plain and perfectly con- 
sistent with the accounts of Aeschylus and Diodorus. He says: 
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Te expe Movreyins ravra Tov ropOpov rho vnvai, those stationed abcut 
Ceos and Cynosura sailed up, and held the whole passage unth their 
ships as far as Munvchia.’ Yhis means that the greater part of the fleet, 
after the Egyptians had been sent round Salamis, blocked the straits 
with a squadron which extended to the mouth of the harbor of Piraeus. 
Next is mentioned the landing of Persian troops on Psyttaleia. Thus 
interpreted, the narrative of Herodotus in chapter 76 simply repeats 
in less plain language the account of the three Persian movements 
related by Aeschylus (vs. 366-368, and 447 ff.). 

The other passage (vili. 85)? presents somewhat greater difficulties, 
though the language is plain. Herodotus is describing the Persian line 
as it was after the battle was begun. ‘Opposite the Athenians,”’ he 
says, “were posted the Phoenicians, who held the west wing towards 
Eleusis ; and opposite the Lacedaemonians were the Ionians, who held 
the east wing towards Piraeus.” Here at last we find the evidence 
for the supposed Persian position east of Salamis. It is assumed that 
ro ad’ éarépys xepas in chapter 76 and ro xpos "EAevoires re xai éowe- 
pys xépas here must be the same body of ships; and it follows that 
the part of the fleet which the Persians brought up to Salamis xv«Aor'- 
pevo: during the night must have formed a line extending through the 
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'The names Kéos and Kuydcovpa are nowhere else applied to any places in 
the neighborhood of Salamis. But Kuydooupa, do's far/, is a general name for 
any long point, and is no more to be confined to any one such deg’s fai/ than our 
word sfif to any one sharp point of sand. {ere it must refer to the long eastern 
point of Salamis. Perhaps the oracle in Herod. VIII. 77, 

GAN’ Sray "AprepiSos xpucadpou iepdy axrhy 

ynuol yepupwowe: nal eivaAlny Kuvdcoupay, 
which the historian thinks was fulniled by éridéstaz the space between Munychia, 
where there was a famous temple of Artemis, and the point of Salamis by the 
Persian ships, may have caused him to give the perfectly proper but little used 
name Kuydgoupa to the puint. Anyone who has ever looked back towards the 
Piraeus from the straits of Salamis will not wonder that Munychia is mentioned 
here by Herodotus. From this point the harbur of Piraeus and all the lower 
land of the peninsula almost disappear frum view, and the high hill of Manychia 
remains a must conspicuous landmark. 

Kéeos, certainly not the well-hnown island Kéws, was probably also some place 
on Salamis, perhaps sume part of the same long puint, though (as Dr. Sihler 
points out) the repetition of ray is opposed to the latter view. Lolling (.Weerenge 
w. Sul, p.5) propuses Aépoy fur Kéoy, as the large island just northeast of Salamis 
is still called A€pos. The Persians would thus be said to have their west wing 
stationed at Lerus, and to bring it down into the bay of Salamis during the night. 

7 See the passage quoted, p. 245. 
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° 
straits at least as far as the bay of Eleusis. Furthermore, Diodorus 
states that the Phoenicians were on the right Persian wing, and the 
Ionians on the left ;' that the Athenians and Lacedaemonians were 
on the Greek left, opposite the Phoenicians, and the Aeginetans and 
Megarians on the right.” Diodorus is probably in error here about 
the position of the Lacedaemonians, who on account of their jyepo- 
via must have been with their sixteen ships on the right wing ;? but 
it is clear that the Persian “ west wing towards Eleusis’’ was also the 
right wing ; that the Athenians were opposed to them on the left wing 
of the Greeks ; and that the Persian ‘“‘east wing towards Piraeus” was 
also the left wing. It is obvious that, if we have rightly explained ro 
ad’ éowépns xepas in chapter 76, it is hardly possible to refer this 
expression and 1rd mpos ‘EAevoives re xai éorépys xépas to the same 
body of ships, since no part of the Persian fleet on the afternoon 
before the battle could have been at once on the right wing, towards 
the west, and towards Eleusis.' There is certainly no strong reason, 
apart from the similarity of the two expressions, for referring them 
to the same thing. There is an interval between them of nearly nine 
chapters in Herodotus ; and while the former refers to the Persian 
fleet as it lay before Xerxes received the message of Themistocles, 
the latter describes the fleet as it was manceuvring after the battle 
was actually begun the next day. Xerxes, it must be remembered, 
changed his whole plan of operations in this short interval, and it is 
not at all unlikely that what was his left wing in the afternoon should 
be sent off on some new expedition before daybreak. It is to be 
noticed, further, that the two hundred Egyptian ships, which we have 
supposed to be on the left wing in the afternoon, and to be sent round 
Salamis in the night, do not appear to have taken part in the next 
day’s battle.? 


1 Diod. NI. 17. 2 Diod. XT. 18. 

* The little squadron of sixteen Lacedaemonian ships (Herod. VIII. 43) might 
easily have been overlooked in presence of the 180 .\thenian vessels. 

4 Toeschke, Fuhr. fiir Phill, 1877, p. 31, proposes to read wxpus Zadauivos 
for wpds ’EAevaivos in Herod. VIII. 85 (to make 85 accord with 76); but, as he 
himself remarks (p. 32), this change brings the Phoenicians on the left Persian 
wing, in opposition to Diodorus, XE. 17. 

5 There is nothing impossible in the supposition that some or all of the 
:gyptian ships may have sailed through the gulf of Eleusis and entered the battle 
in the morning, if the evidence is thought to show their presence. It is common 
to refer to Herod. VIII. 100, and to Aesch. Pers. 311 and 321, for evidence of 
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Let us now consider under what circumstances, consistently with 
probability and with our other authorities, the Persian fleet could have 
been in such a position that its nght wing was towards the west and 
also towards Eleusis.’ This description, it will be remembered, refers 
to the time when the two hostile lines were just meeting at the begin- 
ning of the battle. If we follow what must be accepted as the account 
of Aeschylus as well as of Diodorus (Ephorus), the Persians entered 
the straits of Salamis and immediately found themselves in conflict 
with the Greeks. Aeschylus calls their line as they entered a s¢rcam 
(peta) ; and Diodorus speaks of them as keeping their line at first, 
while there was plenty of room, but falling into confusion in the nar- 
rows, where they were obliged to withdraw some ships from their line 
to enable it to enter. As the passage between Psyttaleia and the main- 
land is less than four thousand feet wide, it is absurd to think of a 
fleet of at least eight hundred ships passing between the rocky shores 
in three lines. Even in eight lines they would have had less than 
forty feet of space for each ship, with no allowance for reefs and shoals 
on the sides of the channel. The graphic word stream used by Aes- 


Egyptians in the battle. But the vague allusion in Herodotus, where Mardonius 
tells Xerxes that it is no disgrace to the real Persians “if Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians, Cyprians and Cilicians, proved cowards,” can hardly be called evidence of 
the actual presence of Egyptians (in any numbers, or at all) at Salamis. The 
supposed evidence of Aeschylus is r:.ther comic. “ Arcteus, who dwells near the 
sources of the Fgyptian Nile” (?), is mentioned in vs. 311 among the victims of 
the sea-fight, being one of four “ who fell from the same ship” (vs. 313). Arcteus 
himself is called leader of the “ luxurious Lydians” in vs. 44; and two of his 
fellow-sufferers, Adeues and Pheresseues, are said by the scholiast to have names 
. which are not of the Egyptian style, but poetic inventions. Ariomardus, who 
is called in vs. 38 “ruler of Ogygian Thebes,” is said in vs. 321 to have brought 
mourning upon Sardes by his untimely death. We must remember that Persian 
officers did not always command the troops of their own country, and also that 
high-sounding names which fitted the anapaestic verse must have been at a high 
premium when Aeschylus was writing the wdpodos of Zhe Persians. See Her- 
mann’s note on fers. 316, which ends thus: Quare maneat posthac Aeschyli 
Ariomardo et imperium Aegyptiorum et patria Sardes. These Egyptians certainly 
seem a little mixed! 

1 Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterthums, IV. pp. 793 ff., attempts to reconcile Herod- 
otus with geography by supposing that the right Persian wing (as the fleet lay 
at Phalerum), consisting of the Phoenician division, was sent round Salamis in 
the night by the northwest passage, to block the entrance from the bay of 
Salamis to the bay of Eleusis, and that it united with the main body of ships sent 
northward through the straits beyond Aegaleos, and thus again formed the Persian 
right wing, which was opposed to the Athenians in the battle. For the similar 
view of Dr. Lolling, see note 1 on p. 252. 
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chylus shows that they entered in a column rather than in an extended 
line, probably with the intention of facing about and forming a new 
line of battle after passing the two narrow places, although their want 
of skill in passing those points prevented them from executing their 
plan, whatever it may have been. ‘The right wing, where the Phoeni- 
cians were placed, would naturally lead the way; and if we suppose 
the line to have sailed by the points of Psyttaleia and of Salamis in 
the same direction before it met the Greeks and began its retreat, it 
was then running precisely as Herodotus describes it, from N.N.W. 
to S.S.E., the right directed towards Fleusis and the left towards 
Piraeus.’ In this position it was attacked by the Greeks, probably 
before the new line of battle could be formed; and after this the 
Greeks had merely a disorderly mass of ships to deal with. Herodo- 
tus speaks of the Greeks as “ fighting in good order in line of battle, 
while the barbarians were no longer in regular line and showed no 
sense in anything they did.”’* 

Where now did the Greeks form their line at the beginning of the 
battle? The common belief that the Persians occupied the eastern 
side of the bay has made it necessary to drive the Greek line back 
upon the shore of Salamis. But if the Persians were not in the bay 
at all, the Greeks could choose their position at pleasure. We have 
only one ancient statement as to the Greek position. Diodorus, after 
describing the order of battle on each side, says that the Greeks 
‘sailed out’ (probably from the inner bay of Salamis, south of the 
town) “in the order just described, and occupied the passage between 
Salamis and the Heracleum.”? We must therefore attempt to fix the 
position of this Heracleum. This must be the rerpaxwpov ‘HpaxAcor, 
the sanctuary of Heracles which was the bond of union of four Attic 
demes, the rerpaxwpia of Piraeus, Phalerum, Xypete, and Thymoe- 
tadae.* It has usually been identified with the ruins seen by Leake 
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1 A glance at the map will show that a line running literally from west to east 
and also pointing towards Eleusis and the Piraeus is a geographical impossibility. 
Herodotus is often still more inaccurate in giving directions ; az when he makes 
the pass of Thermopylae run north and south (VIT.176). In making the Ielles- 
pont run westward to the Aegean (VII. 36) he is as exact as he is here. 

2 Herod. VIII. 86: Gre yap trav pev ‘EAAfvay adv xkdoum vavpaxedvTwy Kara 
tdgiv, Trav 3¢ BapBdpwy otre teraypévwn tr: obre civ vow woiedvTwv ovdér. 

§ Diod. XI. 18: obra: wey ody robroy Toy Tpdwoy ouvTaxBdvres ekéwAevcay, 
wal rby wépoy perati Zarauivos wal ‘HpaxAelou xaretxoyv. 

4 Steph. Byzant. s.7. "ExeAl3as. 
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near the little bay on the south of Aegaleos, nearly east of the oppo- 
site town of Salamis. Kiepert places Thymoetadae in this immediate 
neighborhood. But this position does not agree with the ancient 
authorities for the site. Ctesias, after speaking of the burning of 
Athens by Xerxes, thus proceeds: 6 d€ Eépfns airaber e\Oav éxi ore- 
vorarov THs Arrucms (‘HpaxAewv xadretra) éxovvve yopa ei LaAapiva, 
rely ex atria StaBnvar Svavoorpevos,' i.e. Xerxes came from Athens to 
the place in Attica, called Heracleum, where there is the narrowest (or 
avery narrow) passage, and undertook to build a causeway across to 
Salamis, with the intention of passing over to the island by land. Strabo, 
after mentioning the Thriasian Plain (north of Aegaleos) and the deme 
of Thria, says: «6° 3) dxpa 7 "AuutAn xal 70 trepxeipevov Aarouov Kai 6 
eis LaArapiva ropSpos daov duorddvos, Sv Staxovv éreparo Zepéys, €pOn d« 
y vavpaxia yevonen Kai dry tov Tepaov,’ ie. next is the headland 
Amphiale with the stone quarry above it, and the ferry to Salamis 
about two stadia wide, which Xerxes attempted to dam over, but the 
sea-fightand the retreat of the Persians prevented» Herodotus speaks 
of the preparations of Xerxes to build a causeway to Salamis as a 
device of the king to conceal his real intention to retreat after the 
éattle’ Plutarch (on the authority of Phanodemus) places the seat 
of Xerxes, from which he watched the battle, twép 15 ‘HpaxAcor, 9 
Bpaxet rropw Sieipyerat THs "Arrixyns  vpcos,> ie. above the FHeracleum, 
where Salamis is separated by a narrow passage from Attica. Herodo- 
tus speaks of Xerxes as xarynpevos t7d TO opel TH avriov Sarapitvos rod 
xadéerat Aiydrews,’ seated on the slope of the mountain opposite Sala- 
mis, which is called Aegaleos. From these testimonies it appears 
(1) that the Heracleum in question stood upon “he narrowest (or 
avery narrow) passage from Attica to Salamis; (2) that this pas- 
sage was that by which the ancient ferry’ crossed ; (3) that it was 
the place in Attica from which Xerxes undertook (or pretended to 
undertake) to build a causeway to Salamis; (4) that it was at the 


1Ctes. Persic. 20 (PAct. Bibl. p. 39 6). * Strab. IX. p. 395. 

3 Dr. Lolling, Jfecrenge 7. Salamis, p. 7, identifes this stone-quarry, which 
fixes the position of Amphiale as the southwest point of Aegaleos. He also main- 
tains that 3:o7d3cos cannot be correct in Strabo, and proposes to read Sexacrddios. 
But see note 2 on p. 257. 

4 Herod. VIIT. 97. > Plut. Zhem. 13. 6 Herod. VIII. go. 

* This ferry to Salamis was and still is the regular means of intercourse be- 
tween Athens and the island. See Aeschin. #2 Cres. 158. 
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foot of Aegaleos, below the seat of Xerxes.’ It seems impossible to 
reconcile these marks with any position on the bay near Thymoetadae ; 
and the evidence on which the Heracleum is placed there is slight 
compared with the combined testimony of these passages for another 
site. The ancient ferry to Salamis can hardly have crossed from any 
other point of Attica than that from which the present ferry runs, at 
Cape ‘ApdidAn. Again, the only passage over which it would not 
have seemed insane even for Xerxes to attempt to build a causeway 
to Salamis is from this point of Aegaleos (a little northwest of the 
ferry), over the shoal above mentioned, to the island of St. George and 
thence to Salamis.” A few minutes of the straits of Salamis in a 
morning sea-breeze are enough to show the madness of attempting to 
build a causeway from the long point of the island to the Attic shore. 
I cannot doubt that the Heracleum mentioned in the passage above 
quoted was near Cape Amphiale, at about the point marked H on the 
map. It is more doubtful whether we are to give up the site near 
Thymoetadae for the Heracleum altogether, or to assume with Dr. 
Lolling* that the whole shore from Amphiale to the site in question 
was Called “HpdxAeov, i.e. a rénevos of Heracles, “in a wider sense.” 
When now Diodorus (Ephorus) states that the Greeks sailed out 
and formed their line of battle in the passage between Salamis and 
the Heracleum, we must ask whether this definite statement is con- 
sistent with our other information. Herodotus, who says nothing of 
the position of the Greeks, speaks of the advance of their whole fleet 
on the arrival of the Aeginetan trireme. As they advanced, he says, 
the Persians immediately attacked them. The sight of the enemy 
caused most of the Greeks to back water; and they would even have 
run their ships on shore, had it not been that the Athenian Ameinias 
attacked one of the enemy’s ships and all hastened at once to support 
him. An apparition in a woman’s form was said to have appeared 
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1 [t is impossible nuw to identify any particular point of Aegaleos as the seat 
of Xerxes. If the battle took place at the outlet of the straits, any place on 
the southern slope of the hill would have commanded a full view of it. 

21f Dr. Lolling is right in identifying the shoal near Amphiale with one of 
the Pharmacussae, or if the present shual was above water in ancient times, pos- 
sibly Strabo's 8erddios in p. 395 may refer to the widest single channel which 
Xerxes would have had to fill up. See note I on p. 241, and note 3 on p. 256. 

8 Meerense v. Salamis, p. ©. The expression ‘HpdxAeoy xadeira: in Ctesias 
(quoted p. 256), referring to crewéraroy rijs "Arrixjs, seems to favor this view. 
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exhorting the Greeks and reproaching them for their signs of panic.’ 
If now we suppose the Greeks to have formed their first line from 
the Heracleum (H) to some point near A on the shore of Salamis, 
many of the ships would lie so near the point of Salamis town that 
a very slight backward movement would send them ashore on the 
point. This high and commanding point, moreover, is just the place 
where it might naturally be supposed that the apparition appeared 
to encourage the faltering Greeks. In fact, there is no other place 
on the shore of Salamis to which the description of Herodotus so 
well applies, especially his statement that the whole Greek fleet could 
hear the exhortation of the mysterious personage.? Aeschylus is more 
explicit about the order of the Greek advance. He says that the 
right wing first advanced in good order, and next the whole fleet 
sailed forth: he too makes the conflict begin almost immediately, by 
a Greek (i.c. Athenian) ship attacking a Phoenician.* Both Aeschylus 
and Herodotus appear to represent both fleets as advancing simul- 
taneously, the Greeks leaving their position in which their right rested 
on the shore of Salamis, and the Persians entering the straits to meet 
them. As Aeschylus seems to imply that the Greek nght wing 
advanced with greater alacrity than the rest of the fleet (for he says 
nothing of the slight panic before the battle opened), we may sup- 
pose that when the two fleets came into general collision, the Greeks 
had advanced from about the position A-H to about B-K, where 
they met the Persians just entering the straits. If now a line any- 
where near B-K represents the position of the Greek fleet, the 
Persians moving to attack it would be in just the position in which 
Herodotus (viii. 85) represents them at this moment, with their right 
towards Eleusis and the west (northwest), and with their left towards 
Piraeus and the east (southeast). Of course, with so little positive 
information at our command, it is impossible to fix the position of 
the Greek right wing with any certainty ; we can only feel sure that, 
assuming that the left was at first near the Heracleum (at H), we 
must place the right at first near the shore of Salamis, and afterwards 
near the entrance of the straits, where the chief contest occurred. 
We have the most positive testimony of both Aeschylus and Diodorus 
that the Persians never passed far beyond the entrance of the straits 
in any order of battle whatever. 


ee 


1 Herod. VIII. 84: & S8aydrio1, péxps xdoou Er: xpiprny dvaxpodeste ; 
2 [bid. § Aesch. Pers. 399, 409- 
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I have thus attempted to show how the passage of Herodotus 
(viii. 85) which makes the battle begin with the Persian right * towards 
Eleusis and the west” can be reconciled with the other authorities, 
especially Aeschylus, without supposing that the Persian fleet was 
arrayed before daybreak along the coast of Attica opposite Salamis. 
Let it not be forgotten that, unless some such reconciliation can be 
effected, we leave Herodotus in direct conflict with Aeschylus, whose 
plain statements on so fundamental a matter of fact cannot reasonably 
be questioned. 

Diodorus relates that the Athenians put to flight the Phoenicians 
and Cyprians on the Persian right, and that these were soon followed 
in the panic by the Cilicians, Pamphylians, and Lycians, who were 
next to them.’ But the Persian left wing made a vigorous resistance to 
the Aeginetans and Megarians, until the Athenians returned from the 
pursuit of the Phoenicians and Cyprians, whom they had driven to 
the shore of Attica; then the rout of the Persian fleet became com- 
plete. ‘This is probably the point in the battle to which Herodotus 
refers where he says that, when the barbarians were sailing in full 
flight towards Phalerum, the Aeginetans stationed themselves in the 
narrows and destroyed Persian ships as they passed out: the Atheni- 
ans, he adds, were attacking the enemy within the straits, and those 
which escaped them fell into the hands of the Aeginetans.?- We must 
suppose the Aeginetans to be near the eastern end of Psyttaleia, and 
it was then that the battle raged fiercest about this island, as Plutarch 
describes it. Herodotus confirms Diodorus again in viii. go, where 
he tells of certain Phoenicians, “whose ships had been destroyed,” 
coming to Xerxes as he sat on Aegaleos during the battle, and 
charging the Ionic Greeks with causing the Persian defeat by their 
treachery. While they were in the king’s presence, a brilliant exploit 
of a Samothracian ship convinced Xerxes that the charge against his 
Greek subjects was false and malicious, and he at once ordered the 
heads of his Phoenician visitors to be cut off for their slanderous 
story. ‘These must have been some of the Phoenicians who had been 
driven by the Athenians to the Attic shore and had found their way 
to the seat of Xerxes. Diodorus, who says nothing of the visit to 
Xerxes, says that the king ordered those Phoenicians who had been 
chiefly responsible for the flight to lose their heads, and threatened 
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1 Diod. XIE. 19. 2 Herod. VIE. gt. 8 Plut. Arist. gy. 
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the others with punishment; but the latter made their escape to 
Attica, and then by night set sail for Asia.' 

The story which the Athenians told of Adeimantus, the Corinthian 
commander, that he took fright at the first approach of the Persians 
and sailed away from the battle, soon followed by the whole Corin- 
thian fleet,’ involves an interesting point of topography. Herodotus, 
who evidently heard the story at Athens half a century later, when 
Athens and Corinth were in bitter enmity, and who says expressly 
that it was denied by the Corinthians and by the rest of Greece, 
repeats the tale, that when the fugitive Corinthians were passing the 
temple of Athena Sciras on the shore of Salamis, they were met by a 
mysterious boat, believed to be directed by superhuman power, from 
which they were warned not to continue their flight, since the Greeks 
were victorious in the battle. Upon this they turned about and came 
into the Greek camp after the victory was assured. This ancient 
temple of Athena, said to be a Phoenician foundation,’ has generally 
been placed, after Leake, on the northwest point of Salamis, although 
others have preferred a site near the Homeric town of Salamis on the 
south of the island. The former site is open to the objection that 
the retreating Corinthians would have been likely to meet the Persian 
squadron sent to guard the passage between Salamis and Megara ; 
the latter assumes that the Corinthians retreated by the straits of 
Salamis, where at the beginning of the battle they would have met 
the main Persian fleet. Dr. Lolling has recently made it highly 
probable that the temple of Athena and the hill called Sxpadtor 
were at the northeast point of Salamis near Cape ‘Apazn, just at the 
entrance of the bay of Eleusis.‘ If this is the correct site, the above- 
mentioned difficulties disappear; for Adeimantus would not have 
encountered any Persian ships before reaching the bay of Fleusis. 
The whole story was doubtless a late fabrication of the enemies of 
Corinth, a city which claimed to have been among the first in valor 
at Salamis.° 


1 Diod. XI. 19. 2 Herod. VIII. 94. 
See Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, pp. 440-442. 

4 MNittheilungen d. deutsch. archaeol. Inst. in Athen, \. pp. 127-138. 

® Herod. VIIT. 94 (end). 
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In conclusion. I wil! s:m up Driefly the points which [have 
endeavored to establish. 

The account cf most m*¥icr: nistorian:, that the battle of Salamis 
was a contest between 2 Greek feet on the: Lay of Salamis and a 
Persian fleet which had teen drawn up siong the opposite shore of 
Attica during the night. is oppo-ce to many facts of the topography, 
and especially to the plaine-t -tatement- of Aco hylus Gin eye witness 
of the battle) and of other ancient authorities. “Three general objec: 
tions are urged. (1) The channel which is thus inade the scene of 
the battle is so narrow in some plates that. if the Persians had taken 
up the supposed position in the might, the Greeks could not have 
embarked and formed their Ene in the morning directly in the face 
of the enemy (only a few hundred vards distant) without interference. 
(2) It would have been IMpossule for the supposed mnovement to be 
effected without alarminz the Greek~ at Salamis, especially as it was 
almost certainly a moonlizht night. And yet they suspected nothing 
of the movement (and even Themistocles, who had advised Xerxes 
knew nothing of ity until Aristides informed them that they were 
already shut in. But Aristides had come over from Aegina ‘to the 
west or the southwest side of salamis, having escaped the Persians 
on his way with great difficulty ; and he knew only of movements in 
that direction. and nothing of any enemy within the straits. (3) The 
occupation of Psyttaleia by Xerxes shows that he expected this island 
to be the centre of the sea-fight : and Plutarch gives his own opinion 
that it actually was so. 

Aeschylus beyond doubt represents the Persians as catering the 
straits of Salamis after daybreak to begin the battle. ‘This is con- 
firmed by Diodorus (4¢. phorus) and Plutarch. Their line or 
“stream” fell into some confusion in entering the narrows ; and 
they never succeeded in regaining their order of battle, being imme- 
diately met by the Greeks as they passed the long point of Salamis. 
In this condition they fell an easy prev to the skilful Greek seamen 
and soon were eager only to escape to Phalerum. 

We find nothing inconsistent with this view of the battle except 
the common interpretation of two passages of Herodotus. One 
(viii. 76) describes the Persians as bringing up their west wing to 
Salamis xuxAovpevon during the nisht before the battle; the other 
(viii. 85) calls the Persian right af “he opening of the battle the 
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next day ‘the wing towards Eleusis and the west,” and their left 
“the wing towards the east and Piraeus.’”’ My chief object has been 
to show that dyyov pev . . . mpos SaAapiva in chapter 76 must refer to 
sending the two hundred Egyptian ships (which probably formed the 
west wing of the Persian fleet as it lay near Salamis the afternoon 
before the battle) to the northwest point of Salamis to cut off escape 
through the bay of Eleusis ; and that the following words, dviyor 8... 
vyvot, then naturally refer to posting the main Persian force to guard 
the southern outlet of the straits, where Aeschylus places it. Then we 
can refer the description of the Persian line in chapter 85 to the 
direction in which the main Persian force (thus posted in the night) 
entered the straits just before the battle to meet the Greeks, who 
were probably drawn up in a line from northwest to southeast across 
the passage between Aegaleos and the long point of Salamis (Cyno- 
sura). The first Greek position, between Salamis and the Heracleum 
(as assigned by Diodorus, our only authority), probably from A to H, 
was most likely to be changed to one from B to K before the fleets 
really met, the right (according to Aeschylus) advancing more eagerly 
than the left. As the Persians approached this line, their right became 
the west wing towards Eleusis. This interpretation brings Herodotus 
into perfect harmony with Aeschylus as regards the three principal 
movements of Xerxes, on any of which a disagreement with Aeschy- 
lus would seem fatal to anyone’s credit. In lesser details we have 
seen that Herodotus is in substantial agreement with Aeschylus and 
our other authorities, and at variance with the theory which is com- 
monly supposed to be supported by his language. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


THE American School of Classical Studies at Athens, projected by 
the Archeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
immediate auspices of some of the leading American colleges, was 
opened on October 2, 1882. It occupies a house on the ‘Odds "Apa- 
Atas, In. a convenient and healthy quarter of Athens. A large room 
is set apart for the use of the students, is lighted in the evening, and 
is warmed in cold weather. In it is kept the library of the School, 
which includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and the most 
necessary books of reference for philological, archieological, and 
architectural study in Greece. ‘The library contains at the present 
time about 2000 volumes, exclusive of sets of periodicals. 

The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tui- 
tion to graduates of colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students deemed by the committee of sufficient promise to 
warrant the extension to them of the privilege of membership. 

The School is unable to provide its students with board or lodg- 
ing, or with any allowance for other capenses. It is hoped that the 
Archeological Institute may in time be supplied with the means of 
establishing scholarships. In the meantime, students must rely 
upon their own resources, or upon scholarships which may be granted 
them by the colleges to which they belong. The amount needed for 
the expenses of an eight months’ residence in Athens differs little 
from that required in other Huropean capitals, and depends chiefly 
on the economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the present temporary organization of the 
School, which distinguishes it fram the older German and French 
schools at Athens, is the yearly change of director. That the director 
should, through all the future history of the School, continue to be 
sent out under an annual appuintment Is an arrangement which would 
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be as undesirable as it would be impossible. But such an arrange- 
ment is not contemplated. When established by a permanent en- 
dowment, the School will be under the control of a permanent 
director, a scholar who by continuous residence at Athens will accu- 
mulate that body of local and special knowledge without which the 
highest functions of such a school cannot be attained. In the mean- 
time the School is enabled by its present organization to meet a want 
of great importance. It cannot hope immediately to accomplish 
such original work in archeological investigation as will put it on a 
level with the German and French schools. These draw their stu- 
dents from bodies of picked men, specially trained for the place. 
The American School seeks at the first rather to arouse in American 
colleges a lively interest in classical archzology, than to accomplish 
distinguished achievements. The lack of this interest heretofore 
is conspicuous. Without it, the School at Athens, however well 
endowed, cannot accomplish the best results. It is beyond dispute 
that the presence in various colleges of professors who have been 
resident a year at Athens under favorable circumstances, as directors 
or as students of the School, will do much to increase American 
appreciation of antiquity. 


The address of Professor J. W. Wurre, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, is Cambridge, Mass. ; of Mr. T. W. Luptow, Secretary, Yonkers, 
N.Y.; of Mr. F. J. ve Peysrer, ‘Treasurer, 7 East 42d Street, New 
York. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


I. The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish, without charge for tuition, to graduates of American Colleges 
and to other qualified students, an opportunity to study Classical 
Literature, Art, and Antiquities in Athens, under suitable guidance ; 
to prosecute and to aid original research in these subjects ; and to 
co-operate with the Archeological Institute of America, so far as it 
may be able, in conducting the exploration and excavation of Classic 
sites. 

II. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee, and under 
the superintendence of a Director. The Director of the School and 
the President of the Archzological Institute are ev officio members of 
the Managing Committee. This Committee, which was originally 
appointed by the Archeological Institute, has power to add to its 
membership, to administer the finances of the School, and to make 
such regulations for its government as it may deem proper. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in New York 
on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third Friday 
in May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Chair- 
man. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official representative 
of the interests of the School in America. He presents a Report 
annually to the Archxological Institute concerning the affairs of the 
School. 

' V. The Director is chosen by the Committee for a period of one 
or two years. The Committee provides him with a house in Athens, 
containing apartments for himself and his family, and suitable rooms 
for the meetings of the members of the School, its Collections, and its 
library. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of each metn- 
ber of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, 
and assisting him in their prosecution. He conducts no regular 
courses of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the 
School at stated times for consultation and discussion. He makes a 
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full report annually to the Managing Committee of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The school year extends from the 1st of October to the 1st 
of June. Members are required to prosecute their studies during the 
whole of this time in Greek lands under the supervision of the 
Director. The studies of the remaining four months necessary to 
complete a full year (the shortest term for which a certificate is given) 
may be carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bache- 
lors of Arts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates 
for a higher degree, are admitted to membership in the School on 
presenting to the Committee a certificate from the instructors in 
Classics of the College at which they have last studied, stating that 
they are competent tu pursue an independent course of study at 
Athens under the advice of the Director. All other persons desiring 
to become members of the School must make application to the 
Committee. ‘The Committee reserves the right to modify these con- 
ditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the School must pursue some definite 
subject of study or research in Classical Literature, Art, or An- 
tiquities, and must present at least one thesis, embodying the results 
of some important part of his year’s work. These theses, if approved 
by the Director, are sent to the Managing Committee, by which each 
thesis is referred to a sub-committee of three members, of whom two 
are appointed by the Chairman, and the third is always the Director 
under whose supervision the thesis was prepared. If recommended 
for publication by this sub-committee, the thesis may be issued in 
the papers of the School. 

X. When any member of the School has completed one or more 
full years of study, the results of which have been approved by the 
Director, he receives a certificate stating the work accomplished by 
him, signed by the Director of the School, the President of the 
Archxological Institute, and the other members of the Managing 
Committee. 

XI. American students resident or travelling in Greece who are 
not members of the School may apply for the assistance and advice 
of the Director in the prosecution of their studies, and will be allowed 
at his discretion to use the library belonging to the School. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


1. There shall be published annually, after the meeting of the 
Managing Committee in November, a Bulletin which shall contain 
the reports for the previous year of the Director of the School and of 
the Secretary of the Committee, with any other matter relating to the 
School not included in those reports. 

2. There shall be published also annually a volume of Papers of 
the School, to be made up from the work of the Director and the 
students during the preceding school year. This volume shall be 
conformed in general style to the Papers of the Archzological In- 
stitute. 

3. The publications of the School shall be in charge of a perma- 
nent editor, to be elected by the Managing Committee, and shall be 
edited by him with the assistance of the Director under whom the 
papers have been written, and of the Secretary of the Committee. 

4. The expense of the publications shall be met from the funds 
of the School to an amount not exceeding $1000 per annum. 

5. The publications shall be issued to the public at a price to be 
fixed by the Publication Committee. They shall be sent free to the 
libranes of the co-operating Colleges, and to such learned bodies as 
the Committee may select. They may be exchanged, for the benefit 
of the School, with other like publications. 

6. Copies of the publications may also be placed with leading 
booksellers for sale at a proper discount. 

7. The proceeds of subscriptions and sales shall be appropriated 
toward the costs of publication. 
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